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CHAPTER IV. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE COMES TO A SHREWD CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKE, smooth 


and bland in voice and manner, 
lingered about the streets for se- 


veral minutes. It was a beautifully 
clear night, and he may have been 
inclined for meditation. His ap- 
pearance was sufficiently respect- 
able for such an indulgence, and a 
policeman who stood in the shadow 
of a doorway quietly observing 
him did not think it necessary to 
interfere with him. He glanced 
up at the first-floor window, and 
saw the shadow of a woman upon 
the blind. ‘I wonder if that is 
her room,’ he thought. ‘What a 
little nugget she is!’ He wished 
that somebody would come to the 
street-door, that he might ask if 
Lily lived on the first-floor; but 
no one came, and the narrow street 
was still and quiet. ‘David,’ he 
said to himself, ‘that girl’s pretty 
face has quite bewitched you.’ He 
seemed to take pleasure in the 
thought, and smiled to himself 
complacently. It was evidently 
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not the first time that he had been 
bewitched by a pretty face. He 
took his cigar-case from his pocket, 
and, turning to a doorway to ob- 
tain a light for his cigar, saw the 
policeman. 

‘A fine night, policeman,’ he 
said. 

‘Yes, sir,’ acquiesced the po- 
liceman civilly. 

‘ Been on this beat long, police- 
man ? 

‘ A considerable time, sir.’ 

‘Pretty quiet about here, isn’t 
it ? 

‘Pretty quiet, sir. But we get 
enough trouble out there ;’ with a 
nod of his head in the direction 
of the Royal White Rose Music- 
hall. 

‘Ah, I daresay. 
especially.’ 

‘As you say, sir; Saturday nights 
especially.’ 

‘A cigar, policeman ?” 

‘No, thank you, sir ; not allowed 
to smoke.’ 


Saturday nights 


K 
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Mr. Sheldrake coughed, and the 
policeman coughed in sympathy. 

‘Can we get anything to drink 
about here, policeman ?” 

‘ Not to-night, sir,’ said the po- 
liceman somewhat stiffly. ‘The 
houses shut at twelve, Saturday 
nights.’ 

His two bribes having been re- 
fused, Mr. Sheldrake bethought 
himself of another. But first he 
said, as he put his hand in his 
pocket, 

‘Who lives in that house oppo- 
site, policeman ?” 

‘Quite a number of people, sir. 
Half a dozen families, I should 
say.’ 

Here the jingle of money fell 
upon the policeman’s ears. It pro- 
duced a curious effect upon him. 
He coughed a little cough, which 
might have been interpreted, ‘ Be- 
hold me, one of her Majesty’s ser- 
vants, always ready to do my duty.’ 
Then he looked up at the sky, and 
down on the pavement, and round 


on the houses, and anywhere but 
in the direction where Mr. Shel- 
drake stood; murmuring at the 
same time dreamily, in a soft mus- 
ing tone, 

‘ Quite half a dozen families, I should 
say, sir. 


As he murmured this, his hand 
may be said to have resembled a 
sly rascal peeping round the corner, 
to find out things without wishing 
to draw observation upon himself. 
Mr. Sheldrake’s hand sought that 
expressive hand, and found it in a 
lurking—not to say slinking—po- 
sition, hiding itself demonstratively 
in the cuff of the policeman’s coat. 
He slipped a piece of silver into 
it, and the jaws of darkness in- 
stantly devoured it up. The police- 
man was evidently in an uncon- 
scious state; for with the air of a 
man whose thoughts were far away, 
he received the coin obliviously, 
and, in an absent manner, con- 
veyed it to the nearest pocket ; 
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then he coughed again, and as- 
sumed the air of one just aroused 
from a little sleep. 

The ‘open, Sesame,’ having been 
thus discreetly administered, Mr. 
Sheldrake learned from the poiice- 
man as much as that functionary 
knew concerning Lily. Yes, Lily 
was her real name; everybody a- 
bout here knew her, and everybody 
liked her—children especially. She 
was very pretty and quite young ; 
not more than nineteen, he should 
say. Yes, she lived on the first-floor 
ofthathouse. She sang at the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall, you know; 
his missus had often heard her, 
and was quite in love with her. 
So was a good many others—not 
women, you know. But she was 
different from some other girls in 
that establishment who lived about 
here. How different? O, better, 
you know. Couldn’t tell how long 
that would last; no more could any 
one else. He had seen a good 
many stage girls commence well 
and end badly. How badly? Well, 
fast, you know. It was enough to 
turn a girl’s head; the lights, the 
music, the dresses, and the lots of 
swells with money hanging round 
’em. Didn’t think it would tum 
this one’s, though. Any rela- 
tives? O, yes, she had a brother. 
Younger than her? No, a couple 
of years older, he should say; 
comes home late sometimes ; very 
much like her. And a mother, 
bedridden ; the doctor often goes 
there. And a grandfather; a strange 
old fellow—a character. Immor- 
tality Wheels, people call him. 
Was that his proper name? OQ, 
no; nicknames both of’em. Why 
Immortality ? Well, he didn’t quite 
know himself, but he’d been told 
it was because the old fellow was 
fond of talking about the immor- 
tality of the soul. Why Wheels? 
Well, he did know that. Because 
the old fellow was always saying 
that everything in the world ought 
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to goupon wheels. Perhaps there 
was something in the notion ; things 
certainly would go easier. He had 
heard that the old fellow had made 
wheels for everything in his place. 
Harmless old fellow; but curious 
notion, wasn’t it? 

While the policeman was distil- 
ling these scraps of information 
in a leisurely manner, he and his 
companion were walking slowly 
towards the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall, and just at the point 
of his asking whether the old man’s 
fancy was not a curious notion, 
they became suddenly aware of a 
street disturbance in a thoroughfare 
not many yards ahead of them. 

‘There’s a row somewhere, po- 
liceman,’ said Mr. Sheldrake. 

The policeman calmly nodded, 
and calmly strolled in the direction 
of the noise, pulling his belt tighter 
as he neared the spot from which 
the sounds proceeded. Presently 
they came upon an angry crowd 


of men and women of all ages and 
degrees, most of whom, judging 
from their excited demeanour and 
noisy exclamations, had a personal 


interest in the disturbance. ‘ Let 
‘em go! What do you mean by 
pushing people about? Bonnet 
‘em! Great hulking fellows like 
you! Then awoman’s voice, very 
shrill, ‘ Who am /, interfering ? I’m 
a honest woman, that’s what Iam! 
Ain’t I? I'll make you prove your 
words! You want the papers down 
on you agin, that’s what you want. 
We sha’n’t move on! We'll stop 
here as long as we like! And in 
the midst of all a clear musical 
voice, but loud and angry now, 
crying, ‘ Take your hands off me ! 
Take your hands off me, I say !’ 
The voice acted like a charm upon 
Mr. Sheldrake ; it thrilled through 
him strangely. He made his way 
into the centre of the crowd, fol- 
lowing close upon the policeman’s 
heels. There were other police- 
men there, who seemed somewhat 
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at a loss how to act; and the crowd, 
observing their indecision, was tak- 
ing advantage of it. Mr. Shel- 
drake soon ascertained that it was 
nothing but an ordinary street row 
common ‘to the neighbourhood 
(arising out of the shameful licence 
which the law allows), caused in 
the first place by two or three per- 
sons lingering on the footpath, and 
being desired to move on, and 
perhaps touched on the shoulder 
by a policeman. The principal 
offender, and the most violent, was 
a young man with a handsome face, 
the sight of which produced upon 
Mr. Sheldrake the same effect as 
the young man’s voice had done. 
And yet it was the first time that 
these two had ever met. Upon 
such slight chances often does the 
future hang, that men who have 
fought life’s battle with all their 
strength, and been bruised and 
bruised, may sometimes be par- 
doned for thinking that it is mock- 
ery to struggle. 

At the moment of Mr. Shel- 
drake’s appearance upon the scene, 
the’ young man, in a state of 
great excitement, was explaining 
to the people about him that he 
was doing no harm ; he was sim- 
ply talking to a friend about the 
Northumberland Plate, and another 
friend had just come up and was 
about to give them a tip for the 
race, when the policeman pushed 
them into the road, and said he 
would take them into custody if 
they stood there a moment longer. 
The crowd cheered him as he 
spoke, and continued their abuse 
of the police, who began to lose 
their temper. The policeman who 
had accompanied Mr. Sheldrake, 
and who fancied that that gentle- 
man, from the interest he exhibited, 
knew the offender, whispered to 
him, that if he wanted to save the 
young fellow from getting into 
trouble, he had best get him away 
as quickly as possible. 
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‘ Now, then, w2// you move out 
of this?’ exclaimed another official, 
about to lay hands upon the young 
man; but Mr. Sheldrake quietly 
stepped between them, knowing 
that the touch of the policeman’s 
hand would be adding fuel to flame. 
But for Mr. Sheldrake’s interposi- 
tion it would have fared ill with 
the young fellow, who had worked 
himself into a most unreasonable 
condition. 

‘Come, come,’ said the peace- 
maker in a persuasive tone ; ‘ you 
don’t want to be locked up all 
night. The policemen have their 
duty to perform, and you mustn’t 
obstruct them.’ 

‘I don’t want to obstruct them, 
and I don’t want to be locked up,’ 
said the young man; ‘but what 
right had they to interfere with me 
and my friends? Ask any one here 
if I was in the wrong.’ 

A dozen voices supported him 
in various ways, all of them un- 
complimentary to the police, one 
of whom grew so exasperated that 
he exclaimed, in a tone of danger- 
ous decision, ‘ Now, then, if you 
don’t move off this minute, we'll 
march you to the station-house.’ 
He produced his stave, and the 
others followed his example. This 
action caused many among the 
mob to take to their heels, and 
they scampered away, hooting as 
they ran. 

‘They had xo business to inter- 
fere,’ whispered Mr. Sheldrake 
hurriedly, placing his arm in that 
of the young man ; ‘but don’t you 
see, that though you might have 
been in the right at first , 

‘ Might have been !’ interrupted 
the unreasonable young fellow hot- 
ly. ‘I was! 

‘Well, although you were in the 
right at first, you are in the wrong 
now. Come, take the advice of a 
friend, and let us get out of this. 
I don’t like to see a young gentle- 
man like you mixed up in such an 
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affair. Look at the riff-raff about. 
Where are your friends? Why, 
they've gone off, you see, and didn’t 
mind leaving you in the lurch.— 
All right, policeman, we’re going.’ 

Thus urging and humouring, 
Mr. Sheldrake induced the young 
man to move with him through the 
throng of people, who were inclin- 
ed to hoot him now for showing 
the white feather. The excite- 
ment, however, being over, they 
rapidly dispersed, grumbling at the 
peaceable issue of the affair. Soon 
Mr. Sheldrake and his charge were 
in a quieter part of the neighbour- 
hood, when the latter, still almost 
at fever-heat, asked offensively, as 
if it were absolutely necessary he 
should fall foul of somebody, 

‘Perhaps you'll tell me who you 
are, interfering with my affairs. I 
don’t know you.’ 

‘I don’t suppose you do,’ replied 
Mr. Sheldrake with perfect good 
humour. ‘Are you going home? 

‘What business may that be of 
yours ?’ asked the young man, not 
abating his offensive tone. 

‘Tl walk a little way with you 
if you are, that’s all. Shall I make 
a shrewd guess, and say that you 
live in Soho? Come, come; I 
see that you are angry with me for 
interfering; but you must admit 
that the position you are in now 
is better than being hauled along 
by half a dozen policemen, with a 
mob hooting at their heels. Come, 
now, admit that.’ 

‘I sha’n’t admit anything,’ ex- 
claimed the young man sulkily. 

An angry impatient look passed 
like a flash of light into Mr. Shel- 
drake’s face at the young man’s 
uncivil manner ; but he suppressed 
it instantly. They were walking 
slowly as they conversed, and Mr. 
Sheldrake, allowing his companion 
to lead the way, observed with 
secret satisfaction that they were 
walking in the direction of Lily’s 
house. 
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* And neither should I, if I were 
in your place,’ he said. ‘I should 
feel as indignant as you feel ; it is 
only natural; but at the same time, 
I think I should acknowledge to 
myself—not to any one else—that 
it’s better to be indignant and to 
cool oneself alone here in the quiet 
streets, than to be dragged to the 
station-house, and have the clothes 
torn off one’s back. You were not 
born yesterday! You know what 
the police are, and how the magis- 
trates side with them. They'll 
swear anything when their blood’s 
up; and there’s never any telling 
what kind of a scrape a man may 
get himself into with them. I dare- 
say you wouldn’t like your people 
at home to see your name on the 
wrong side of a police-court report.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said the young 
man in a somewhat softer tone, 
though still with constrained man- 
ner; ‘it wouldn’t be a nice thing 
for them.’ 

‘Say that you had a sister now, 
how would she like it ?” 

As Mr. Sheldrake hazarded this 
question, he threw a sharp look at 
his companion, and smiled in self- 
approval when he heard the reply. 

‘She wouldn’t like it at all, and 
I wouldn’t like it because of her.’ 
He struggled to throw off his un- 
gracious bearing, and partially suc- 
ceeded. ‘Itseems to me, after all, 
that I have to thank you for get- 
ting me out of the mess.’ 

He held out his hand. Mr. 
Sheldrake shook it cordially, say- 
ing, 

‘A nice state of things it would 
be, ifone gentleman wouldn’t assist 
another in such a case! Let us 
suppose that you are under an ob- 
ligation to me. Wipe it off by 
giving me a promise.’ 

‘ What kind of a promise ?’ asked 
the young man. 

‘ Why, that when you come upon 
me in a similar scrape to that I 
found you in to-night, with my 
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blood up, hot and naturally indig- 
nant, you’ll come and help me out 
of it as I’ve helped you. You'll 
see how I'll take it! I shall be 
savage with you, of course, at first, 
but give me time to cool down, 
and you'll not find me backward 
in acknowledging that you have 
acted by me and stood by me like 
an out-and-out friend.’ 

The young man laughed and 
promised, but did not express him- 
self confident of being able to act 
as judiciously as Mr. Sheldrake 
had done. ‘ For you're cool, you 
know,’ he said, ‘and not so easily 
fired up as Iam. Why, if you had 
answered me as I’ve answered you, 
I couldn’t have helped quarrelling 
with you.’ 

‘I’m glad for one person’s sake 
that I managed to escape that un- 
pleasant contingency,’ observed 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

‘Do you mean for your own 
sake?’ asked the young man coolly. 

‘Not this time,’ replied Mr. 
Sheldrake, mentally confounding 
the young fellow’s impertinence. 

‘For whose, then, may I ask? 
Not for mine, I hope; if so, you 
may save yourself from farther anx- 
iety upon the point.’ 

*O no, not for yours ; for your 
sister’s.’ 

‘For Lily’s! You know her, 
then ; and that’s the reason of your 
coming to my assistance.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake accepted this in- 
terpretation, and said, 

‘Ifyou tell her of what has oc- 
curred to-night—’ 

‘Of course I shall tell her,’ in- 
terrupted the young man. ‘I tell 
Lily everything.’ 

‘You may mention, then, that 
the gentleman who had the pleasure 
of walking home with her to-night 
did you a little service.’ 

‘A big service, I shall say,’ said 
the young fellow, beginning to be 
effusive in his gratitude. 

‘As you please. She spoke of 
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her brother to-night as we walked 
home. Your name must be Al- 
fred.’ 

‘Yes; that is my name.’ 

‘Mine is Sheldrake. I shall be 
glad to improve our acquaintance- 
ship—that is, if you are willing.’ 

*O, I’m willing enough,’ replied 
Alfred half graciously ; ‘but I’m 
not a swell, you know.’ 

‘Meaning that Iam. None the 
worse for that, eh?’ 

‘No,’ said Alfred, throwing suffi- 
cient expression in his hesitating 
manner of uttering that small word 
to express, ‘No, you're none the 
worse for it; but I consider myself 
as good as you, or any man.’ 

‘And it isn’t a bad thing to be 
a swell nowadays, let me tell you,’ 
remarked Mr. Sheldrake genially, 
clapping Alfred on the shoulder. 
‘One gets behind the scenes, and 
sees all sorts of things, and learns 
all sorts of things. And after all 


it's only a question of money. 


Once a gentleman, always a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘That's true,’ assented Alfred 
complacently, being now on very 
good terms with himself. 

‘Only a question of money,’ re- 
peated Mr. Sheldrake, slowly and 
thoughtfully ; ‘and there’s plenty 
of ways of making that.’ 

‘That's true again,’ exclaimed 
Alfred eagerly, accepting a cigar 
from Mr. Sheldrake’s cigar-case. 
‘Plenty of ways. I know a way. 
I’m going to make a heap.’ 

‘With a little luck and a little 
pluck, a man with brains—which 
you've got, I'll be bound—can be 
as good as the best ofthem. He 
can go up like a rocket.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake did not carry the 
simile farther. The rocket being 
in the clouds, it suited his purpose 
to leave it there. ‘Plenty of ways 
of making money! I should think 
there were, indeed ; and these are 
just the times,’ 

The speaker was evidently of 
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the opinion that some of his words 
were pearls of price, which should 
not be lost sight of. His utter- 
ances just now seemed to be thick- 
ly studded with these pearls, for he 
repeated thoughtfully, ‘Just the 
times.’ 

‘So they are—so they are. You 
know a thing or two, I see.’ 

‘ Know a thing or two!’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, with modest 
boastfulness. ‘Well, yes, I fancy 
I do.’ 

‘I can put you up to something 
good,’ said Alfred, with a furtive 
glance at his companion, ‘if you 
like, and if you'll keep it quiet.’ 

* Ay,’ returned Mr. Sheldrake, 
with an appearance of gratitude ; 
‘T’'ll keep it quiet enough.’ 

‘Do you do anything in racing?” 

‘ A little now and then. Between 
you and me, I made a good thing 
on the Derby.’ 

‘I thought so! cried the young 
fellow in an exultant tone. ‘I 
thought you knew all about racing! 
I say, do you keep a book? Do 
you belong to any of the Clubs? 
Let’s take a turn up the street.’ 

‘But isn’t it time for you to be 
in? suggested Mr. Sheldrake, as if 
unwilling to carry the conversation 
farther. 

‘No, no; it doesn’t matter for 
a few minutes. Lily’s sure to wait 
up for me. Besides, I have a latch- 
key. I wish we could go and sit 
down somewhere, and have a chat 
and a drink. But all the places 
are shut, worse luck.’ 

‘Didn't I tell you that I was be- 
hind the scenes?’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake airily. ‘One never need be 
ata loss in London if he knows the 
ropes. Now I'll be sworn there’s 
a house ready to receive us within 
a hundred yards of where we stand, 
although it is past one o’clock on 
Sunday morning. I know others, 
but they are too far away.’ Alfred 
followed every word with admiring 
interest. This man of the world, 
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this swell who was behind the 
scenes, and who seemed to know 
everything worth knowing, was a 
superior being in his eyes. ‘ Let 
us walk towards the policeman. 
Don’t be surprised; it will be a 
pleasant meeting enough, although 
your late experience might lead you 
to an opposite opinion.’ 

‘ But why towards a policeman?” 
asked Alfred, with much curiosity. 
‘What do you want of him ?” 

‘He'll tell us ofa house of enter- 
tainment, where we can have that 
chat and a drink you proposed. I 
confess that I feel thirsty. Ifa 
thief wants to hide, let him hide 
in a crowded city. If you want to 
do an illegal act, do it in the eye 
of the law. As I’m going to do this, 
with of course a proper application 
of the magic key.’ 

Alfred thought his companion 
one of the most genial and bright- 
est of men, and inquired what Mr. 
Sheldrake meant by the magic key. 

‘Tip,’ replied that gentleman ; 
‘the greatest institution of the age. 
Tip. Ifit hadn’t been for that, how 
do you think I could have got you 
out of your scrape to-night? I’ve 
travelled about here and there, and 
I don’t think there’s a city in the 
world where the institution of tip 
is so thoroughly understood and 
appreciated as in this very city of 
London. It will carry you any- 
where, effect any object, get you 
out of any scrape, if you know how 
to apply it. But it requires to be 
administered delicately, its nerves 
being very fine.’ 

In front of them they heard the 
policeman’s measured step. From 
the rear came the sounds of a man 
racing towards them. His hurried 
tread sounded in the quiet night 
like the rattle of steam feet rushing 
along. As they turned, the man 
passed them. He was panting for 
breath, and his clothes seemed to 
have been hurriedly thrown on. 
His braces were hanging loose, and 
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he was struggling with his coat as 
he ran, suggesting the idea that he 
was racing and dressing himself for 
a wager. He did not notice the 
faces of the men as he passed them, 
but Alfred recognised him, and 
cried, ‘ Why, that’s Mr. Gribble !’ 
The next moment Gribble junior 
was round the corner and out of 
sight, and the calm footstep of the 
watchman of the night heralded 
Mr. Sheldrake’s friendly policeman. 
He touched his hat to Mr. Shel- 
drake, and while that gentleman 
held brief conference with him, his 
slinking hand asserted itself up his 
coat-sleeve, where it may be said 
to have lurked, thirsting for tip. 
The comedy, which had been .so 
successfully performed once before 
during the night, having been re- 
peated successfully, the policeman 
(awaking from another little sleep) 
leisurely led the way, Alfred being 
in the rear. As they walked thus 
in single file, Mr. Sheldrake’s 
thoughts, put into intelligible lan- 
guage, would have read thus: ‘That 
was a shrewd conclusion you came 
to, David, when you heard this 
young cub’s voice, and guessed 
that it belonged to Lily’s brother! 
A nice young foolhe is! But he'll 
serve your turn, David, with that 
little nugget—he’ll serve your turn. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the “ good 
thing” the conceited young cub 
offers to put you up to is the win- 
ning horse in a race that isn’t run. 
Well, we'll see what can be done 
for him, David. Make the pretty 
Lily grateful for having befriended 
her brother, and get the young fool 
himself quietly in your hands, and 
the rosy-cheeked apple falls plump 
into your open mouth, David— 
plump into your open mouth! The 
contemplation of the rosy-cheeked 
apple falling plump into his mouth 
was so agreeable, that David Shel- 
drake smiled frequently, and in a 
gay and airy manner blew a kiss 
in the direction of Lily’s house. 
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They paused at the side door of 
a house of entertainment, closed 
according to the law, and the mystic 
summons of the policeman gained 
them admittance. 

‘Let us have a quiet room, and 
some brandy-and-water,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake to the waiter who had 
opened the door, and who, with 
his shirt-sleeves tucked up and his 
thick bull-neck, looked like a prize- 
fighter. ‘ Policeman, you'll come 
in and have a drink?” 

‘No objections, sir.’ 

The liquor having been brought, 
the policeman treated his con- 
science to ‘something hot,’ and 
departed to pursue his duties, ready 
at any moment with his slinking 
hand to prove himself a worthy 
watchman of the night and a pro- 
per guardian of the public peace. 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE DOES A’ 
GOOD NIGHT’S WORK. 


Mr. SHELDRAKE was not the first 
to break the silence. He helped 
himself to brandy-and-water, lit a 
fresh cigar, threw his cigar-case to 
Alfred with the air of an old ac- 
quaintance, and seemed as if he 
would have been perfectly satisfied 
to smoke and drink without con- 
versation. But Alfred was not so 
disposed, and he soon opened the 
ball. 

‘So you did a good thing on the 
Derby,’ he commenced familiarly ; 
‘backed the Zephyr colt, eh? I 
wish I had! 

‘ Backed it at the right time, my 
boy ; backed it in April, and got 
thirties to one three times in hun- 
dreds.’ 

‘Nine thousand to three hun- 
dred,’ Alfred put in rapidly and al- 
most enviously, as he thought what 
a large sum that was to win, and 
what splendid things he could have 
done with it. 
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‘That’s a good calculation of 
yours, and quickly done,’ observed 
Mr. Sheldrake, with a nod of ap- 
proval. 

‘O yes, I’m good at mental a- 
rithmetic,’ was the conceited ans- 
wer. 

‘ That’s what’s wanted in racing 
matters. You go to a race, and 
you hear the odds bawled out, and 
you want to hedge, perhaps; the 
odds are constantly changing, and 
you’ve got to seize them at the 
proper moment. ‘To do that pro- 
perly, you must be smart at figures, 
and then you're all right. I know 
many a man who can’t write any- 
thing but his own name, and who 
makes pots of money because he 
can calculate the odds quickly. It’s 
a gift, and you’ve got it, my boy. 
Fill up your glass.’ 

Alfred filled his glass, his face 
beaming with conceit. 

‘Go on with the Zephyr colt,’ 
he said. ‘You stuck to the bet, 


didn’t you ? 

‘No, I didn’t ; I hedged, like a 
fool.’ 

‘Ah, I shouldn’t have done that!’ 

‘No more ought I, and no more 
should I, if I had had some one to 


advise me. You know it was at 
the commencement of April that 
the colt was at thirty to one, and 
a fortnight afterwards it was at 
twelve. I hedged at those odds 
to win my three hundred pounds, 
and make myself safe.’ 

‘So you stood to win five thou- 
sand four hundred and to lose no- 
thing,’ said Alfred rapidly, having 
been looking out for another oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his prowess in 
mental arithmetic. 

‘What wonderful calculation !’ 
exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake in admi- 
ration, to Alfred’s intense delight. 
‘You could make a fortune in the 
ring.’ 

*Do you think so? /think I 
could.’ 

‘I'd give a thousand pounds this 
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minute to be able to reckon up 
figures as you can.’ 

‘You make plenty, though, with- 
out that.’ 

‘I only do what any man can 
do, if he keeps his head cool. Did 
you back anything for the Derby?’ 

* Yes, worse luck,’ replied Alfred, 
with a groan, emptying his glass 
to wash down a rising remorse. ‘I 
wish I had known you then. You 
might have told me to back the 
Zephyr colt. You would, wouldn’t 
you > 

‘That I would, for your pretty 
sister’s sake. I wish we /ad known 
each other then! What did you 
back ?” 

‘Three horses—Bothwell, King 
of the Forest, and Digby Grand. 
Everybody said Bothwell was sure 
to win, and that’s why I backed it, 
although I didn’t fancy it.’ 

‘It’s a bad thing to back three 
horses ; never back more than one, 
and stand to it to win a good 
stake.’ 

‘That’s what I’m going to do 
on the Northumberland Plate. I 
ought to have backed the Baron’s 
horse, for he always runs straight, 
doesn’t he? There was something 
painful in the speaker’s eagerness 
as he looked for consolation in 
the face of his companion. ‘And 
you won over five thousand on 
it, and I might have done the 
same if I had known. I was ad- 
vised too, one day, to back it, but 
wouldn’t, for I knew that the fel- 
low who advised me was a sharp. 
Besides, you can’t take everybody’s 
advice. If only one of my three 
had come in first, I should have 
been right. As it is——’ 

Alfred paused, and beat his foot 
fretfully on the floor. 

‘As it is,’ prompted Mr. Shel- 
drake, with a keen watchfulness of 
Alfred’s manner. 

Alfred stirred his empty glass 
with the spoon. He had drunk 
more than was good for him, and 
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this may have been the cause of 
the sudden paleness that came over 
his face. He did not continue his 
explanation, but laughed nervously, 
and said, 

‘Well, it’s only the same predi- 
cament that hundreds of other young 
fellows are in—I owe a little money, 
that’s all. When I saw the horses 
coming round Tattenham-corner, 
and saw King of the Forest run- 
ning so strong, I made sure that it 
was right. All the people round 
me cried out, “ King of the Forest 
wins! King of the Forest wins!” 
It was all over in a moment, and the 
Zephyrcolt shot by the winning-post 
like a flash of lightning. I should 
have won a couple of hundred if it 
hadn’t been for that. But I shall 
make up for it all right on the North- 
umberland Plate. Christopher Sly’s 
sure to win; don’t you think so? 
All the prophets say that he can’t 
lose. Look here; and he pulled 
out a handful of letters and papers, 
and, trembling with eagerness and 
excitement, made selections, and 
read from them. ‘ Hear what Pe- 
gasus says: “ Never in the annals 
of racing has there been such a 
certainty as Christopher Sly for 
the Northumberland Plate. The 
race is as good as over, and those 
who were fortunate enough to back 
the horse when it was at twenty to 
one will have a rare haul. Indeed, 
the money is as safe as if it was in 
their pockets.” Here’s Delphos: 
“Christopher Sly has been espe- 
cially reserved for this event; he 
is meant to win, and nothing can 
stop him. The race is a dead cer- 
tainty for him.” Delphos ought 
to know, oughtn’t he? They all 
say the same; all the prophets in 
the daily papers go in for him. 
What do you think? Don’t you 
think he’s sure to win ?” 

‘It looks very like a certainty. 
If the odds were a little longer on 
him, I’d back him for fifty myself.’ 

‘You'd do right! I've got all 
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sorts of odds about him—fifteen 
to one in one place. You can 
only get six to four about him now,’ 
said Alfred exultantly. ‘ But what 
does it matter about the odds if 
you're sure to win?” 

‘What do you stand to lose ?’ 

*O, I don’t know. I know what 
I stand to win—over three hun- 
dred. I shall pay off what I owe 
then, and go in for something big.’ 

‘ That’s the sort!’ cried Mr. Shel- 
drake gaily, clapping the young 
fellow on the shoulder. ‘ Nothing 
venture, nothing have. You're just 
the stamp of man to break the 
ring. When it’s known that you 
can afford to lose a few hundreds, 
you must join the Clubs. [I'll in- 
troduce you. I'd keep quiet till 


then, if I were you.’ 

Alfred nodded and laughed ; all 
trace of anxiety had vanished from 
his countenance. He became press- 
ing in his advice to Mr. Sheldrake 
to back Christopher Sly, admired 


that gentleman’s cigar-case and his 
diamond-ring, and boasted of the 
gimcracks he intended to buy for 
Lily and himself when he received 
his winnings. By the time they 
had finished their brandy - and - 
water it was half-past two o’clock 
in the morning; and when they 
reached the streets, Mr. Sheldrake 
gave Alfred his card, and said he 
would be glad to see him at his 
office. 

* All right, old fellow,’ said Al- 
fred ; ‘I'll come.’ 

* And look here,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake, hooking Alfred by the but- 
ton-hole, ‘I wouldn’t say much at 
home of what we've been speaking 
about. Wait till you make a haul. 
It’s best always to keep these things 
to oneself.’ 

Alfred nodded acquiescence. 

‘If you want a friend at any 
time,’ added Mr. Sheldrake, ‘ you 
know where to come to ; and you'll 
find that what David Sheldrake 
says, David Sheldrake means.’ 
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They shook hands and parted, 
Alfred going his way impressed 
with the conviction that Mr. Shel- 
drake was one of the best fellows 
in the world, and that gentleman 
going Ais impressed with the con- 
viction that he had found a fine 
tool to assist him in working into 
pretty Lily’s favour. 

‘You’ve done a good night’s 
work, David,’ said the modern man 
offashion, communing with himself, 
according to his favourite habit; 
‘a very good night’s work.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
GRAVE NEWS. 


Ir was with a feeling of shame 
that Alfred put his boasted latch- 
key into the street-door. He knew 
that Lily was waiting up for him, 
and that it was inconsiderate in 
him to keep the young girl from 
her bed until so late an hour. Al- 
though his brain was disturbed by 
drink, he strove to administer a 
salve to his conscience by thinking 
that Lily would do anything for 
him; but the effort was not quite 
successful. Something whispered 
to him that it was unfair to take 
advantage of the girl’s love and de- 
votion for him, and to cause her 
anxiety. This was not the only 
unwelcome thought suggested by 
the silent monitor that keeps watch 
in the mind of a man whose sense 
of right is not entirely blinded ; and 
Alfred received the points of these 
nettles discontentedly, as others 
are in the habit of receiving them, 
making excuses in response which 
he vainly strove to believe were 
not shallow. He fell back at last 
upon the most ordinary of all sub- 
terfuges. ‘What’s the use of bo- 
thering? he thought. ‘I’m not 
the only young fellow who keeps 
out late once now and again.’ It 
is the commonest thing in the 
world for us thus to throw the re- 
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sponsibility of our own inexcusable 
actions upon other people’s shoul- 
ders. ‘QO, well, I am not worse 
than my neighbours!’ is the oint- 
ment we apply when our conscience 
mildly pricks us; but were we com- 
pelled to speak the truth, we should 
be bound to declare that such oint- 
ment is powerless to heal. We 
cannot deprive the nettles of their 
sting by suchlike sophistry. 

Flushed by drink and rendered 
uneasy by reproachful thoughts, 
Alfred staggered into the house. 
As he closed the door behind him, 
a stream of light fell upon the 
stairs from the room on the first- 
floor. Lily had heard him come 
in, and now glided down to meet 
him. 

‘Iam so glad you have come 
home,’ she said, with her arm round 
his neck. ‘ How late you are! 


Something in the hushed tones 
of her voice, some new tenderness 
in her manner, expressive of pity 


for herself and for him, struck 
strangely upon his senses. At the 
same time, he was ashamed of him- 
self for the condition he was in. 
His gait was unsteady, and his 
voice was thick. His senses were 
not so clouded, however, as not to 
be able to perceive that something 
of a grave nature had occurred in 
the house. Lily seemed to cling 
to him for comfort, and, hiding her 
face in his neck, strove, by the 
sympathy of contact with one she 
loved, to shut out creeping fears by 
which she was oppressed. 

‘How’s mother, Lily?’ he asked. 

The sound of his voice came 
upon her like a shock. She was 
inexpressibly grieved to learn from 
it that he was drunk. Her first 
impulse led her to shrink from 
him, but only fora moment. The 
next she linked her hand in his 
arm, and besought him to come 
upstairs quietly. He stumbled up 
by her side, and every slip he made 
caused her to quiver with keenest 
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pain. That he should come home 
at such a time and in such a con- 
dition was one of the greatest sor- 
rows the young girl had known. 
He was about to enter the room 
where his mother was lying, but 
Lily laid her hand upon his arm 
with nervous force. 

‘No, no!’ she whispered, but so 
clearly and with such intensity that 
her whisper was almost a cry; ‘no, 
no! Not there, Alfred ; not there !’ 

‘Why not?’ he questioned won- 
deringly, and inclined to force his 
way. 

But she stood before him, and 
said, 

‘ Not as you are, Alfred ; not as 
you are! You will be sorry! Come 
into my room.’ 

He obeyed her sullenly, and she, 
keeping tight hold of his arm, drew 
him into her little room, where he 
sank unsteadily upon her bed. 
There was no light in the room, 
and she made no attempt to light 
a candle ; for she felt that it would 
be greater shame to see him drunk 
than to know he was drunk and 
not look upon his face. But her 
suffering showed itself in her voice. 
All that she said was, ‘ O, Alfred, 
Alfred and sank upon her knees 
by the bedside, and hid her face 
in the clothes, sobbing quietly. At 
first Alfred was disposed to be 
offended, but Lily’s grief was so 
poignant that he could not help 
being impressed by it. In a blun- 
dering way he drew her to him; 
but even while she lay with her 
head upon his shoulder, she seemed 
to shrink from him and to be a- 
shamed of him. 

‘Are you making all this fuss 
because I’ve taken a glass too 
much to drink?’ he asked. ‘ There! 
be quiet, and I'll promise not to 
do so again.’ 

Promises were the easiest things 
in the world for him to make. 
Weak pliable natures such as his 
are continually building airy ha- 
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vens, in which they do painless 
penance for their faults. 

Before Lily could answer, the 
door was opened, and old Wheels 
entered with a light. He looked 
at the young man half sternly and 
half sadly. So significant in its 
rebuke was his look, that Alfred, 
glad of an opportunity of attack- 
ing somebody in his own defence, 
started to his feet in unreasoning 
anger. But, what with his passion 
and his condition, the words that 
came from his lips were not dis- 
tinct; and old’Wheels raised his 
hand with an action almost of 
horror, and exclaimed, 

* At such a time, at such atime! 
Are the sins of the father really 
visited upon the children? Then, 
with a compassionate glance at 
Lily, he muttered, ‘I pray not, I 
pray not—for Aer sake ! 

‘What do you mean, grandfa- 
ther?’ cried Alfred. ‘Is it such 
an unheard-of thing for a man to 
come home an hour later than 
usual, that you should treat me as 
if I have committed a crime ?’ 

‘Crime!’ echoed the old man, 
looking steadily into Alfred’s eyes. 
‘God keep you free from it !’ 

Whatever was the answer that 
rose to Alfred’s lips, it faded away 
beneath the old man’s gaze, and 
left him with white and trembling 
lips. But presently he mustered 
up a blustering courage, and cried 
in an injured tone, 

‘Am I a thief and a felon, that 
you treat me like this? I won't 
stand it; I'll go away this minute! 
Let me go, Lily! I'll get a bed 
somewhere else.’ 

He knew his power over her; 
and even in this moment of weak- 
ness, when he felt himself at such 
disadvantage, and so clearly in the 
wrong, he had the cunning of a 
weak mind, and used it. He smiled 
in selfish triumph as Lily’s arms 
tightened round him. 

‘He does not know, grandfather !’ 
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she said, in an imploring tone. 
‘Don’t speak harshly to him; he 
does not know,’ 

*O, I know very well, Lily,’ he 
said, thinking she referred to his 
condition ; ‘ I’ve taken a glass too 
much, I’m not ignorant of that; 
and if grandfather thinks he can 
bully me without my answering 
him, he is mistaken. He takes 
advantage of your being here, and 
of my being fond of you, to cast 
out all sorts of insinuations against 
me.’ 

‘I have not accused you of any- 
thing, Alfred,’ said old Wheels 
sadly. 

‘You hoped I should be kept 
free from crime,’ exclaimed Alfred 
violently. 

‘Hush, Alfred, implored Lily, 
in awe-struck tones; ‘you don’t 
know what has occurred. Don’t 
speak so loud! Your voice sounds 
sinful used in such a way, and at 
such a time.’ 


‘I don’t understand you, Lily,’ 
he said, gazing in stupid wonder at 


her distress. ‘ What’s the matter 
with the time? It’s a little late, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Lost to all sense of shame!’ 
muttered old Wheels. ‘It is like 
fate. So I parted from the father, 
and the son is before me, with the 
same curse upon him.’ 

*O, I can’t stand this, and won’t!’ 
exclaimed Alfred roughly. ‘ I’ll see 
if mother is awake, and then I’ll go 
to bed.’ 

He was moving towards the door, 
when Lily’s terrified look, and the 
old man’s solemn gesture, made 
him pause. For the first time a 
fear fell upon him. 

‘ Why do you look so?’ he asked 
of her, and then of his grandfather. 
‘And why do you seek to prevent 
me going in to see mother ?” 

‘ Because you are drunk, and in 
your present state would not desire 
to appear before her, if you knew—’ 

‘If I knew what? Is mother 
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worse? Why don’t you answer? I 
will go in and see her ! 

‘Stop, Alfred,’ said the old man, 
quietly and solemnly; * your mo- 
ther is dead ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRON BOX. 


Tue shock of the news sobered 
Alfred instantly ; the full disgrace 
of his condition came upon him, 
and made him ashamed to look his 
sister in the face. 

‘ You—you have been very hard 
to me, grandfather,’ he said hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘I have been to you as you de- 
served, Alfred. Has your conduct 
to-night been such as should make 
me affectionate to you ?” 

‘TI have no excuse to make,’ re- 
plied Alfred, thoroughly humbled ; 
‘but you will do me the justice to 
believe that it would not have been 
so with me had i known.’ 

‘The remorse of a too-late re- 
pentance, Alfred, is a bitter expe- 
rience.’ 

A resentful answer rose to Al- 
fred’s lips, but he checked it. 

‘When—when did mother die, 
sir?’ he asked. 

The words were long in coming. 
It seemed to him a hard question 
to ask. 

‘An hour ago. 


I saw a change 
come over her, and Mr. Gribble 


ran for the doctor.’ Alfred remem- 
bered seeing Gribble junior tear 
along, struggling with his coat, and 
it was another sting to him that a 
stranger should have performed his 
duty. ‘When the doctor came she 
had passed away.’ 

‘What did she say? 
ask for me?” 

‘She did not speak ; she was un- 
conscious.’ 

‘And she died without a word 
to you or Lily, grandfather? with- 
out a thought of me?’ 


Did she 
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‘Who can tell her thoughts? 
Her mind may have been awake. 
She passed away in her sleep— 
peacefully, thank God! Her life 
has not been a happy one; and it 
is God’s mercy that she was spared 
in her last moments the pain of 
seeing you as you are. It would 
have recalled her bitterest me- 
mories.’ 

‘I am better now, grandfather. 
May I see her?’ 

‘Yes. Lily, my darling! and the 
old man took her in his arms and 
kissed her; ‘ you must goto bed— 
you are tired.’ 

But she clung to him, and en- 
treated to be allowed to sit up 
with them. 

‘No, dear child,’ he said; ‘ we 
shall want you to be strong to-mor- 
row. Whatis that yousay? You 
are frightened! Nay, nay, dear 
child! Sleep will compose you ; 
you are nervous, darling, that is 
all. Alfred and I have much to 
talk of, and we must be alone. 
Come, Alfred. Good-night, dear 
child 

When they left the room, Lily 
looked round and shuddered. The 
silence was full of terrors for her, 
and it was with difficulty she re- 
strained herself from calling out. 
The events of the night had un- 
nerved her. She went into the 
passage, and, listening, heard the 
buzz of voices in her grandfather’s 
room. She could not catch the 
words, but it was a comfort to her 
to hear the sound ; it was compan- 
ionship. She crouched upon the 
ground, and lay there, with her 
head against the wall. A thousand 
fancies crowded her brain: the 
music-hall, with its glare of lights, 
and its great concourse of people, 
laughing, and drinking, and ap- 
plauding, presented itself to her in 
a variety of fantastic shapes, each 
image being perfect in itself and 
utterly engrossing, and yet fading 
entirely away in a moment, and 
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giving place to a successor as vivid 
and as engrossing as any that had 
gone before. Other images pre- 
sented themselves: Mr. Sheldrake, 
with his studied polished manner, 
and his smooth voice ; Alfred and 
she in the dark passage ; her grand- 
father, with a stern bearing quite 
unusual to him; the doctor, with 
his grave face and measured tones ; 
and her mother lying dead, with 
gray stony face. Everything but 
the image of her mother was quick 
with life; through all the bustle 
and vivid movements of the other 
figures in her fevered fancies, the 
image of her mother presented and 
intruded itself in many strange 
ways, but always cold, and gray, 
and still. Presently the entire in- 
terest of her dreams centred itself 
in this image. Between her and 


her mother no great love had ever 
existed ; the dead woman’s nature 
had been repressive ; an overwhelm- 
ing grief had clouded her life, and 
she had yielded to it and sunk un- 


der it. She had hugged this grief 
close, as it were, and so wrapped 
herself in it, that her natural love 
had become frozen. So that the 
feeling which Lily experienced now 
in her dreams, for her dead mother, 
had nothing in it of that agonising 
grief which springs from intense 
love. And yet she shuddered at 
the part she was playing towards 
that gray cold form. It was lying 
before her, and she, dressed in 
bright colours, was dancing and 
singing round it. The contrast be- 
tween her own gaiety and the 
dreadful stillness of the form she 
was dancing and singing to, im- 
pressed her with horror, and she 
strove to be quiet, but could not. 
Her struggles made her hysterical 
in her sleep—for Lily was sleeping 
now—when suddenly peace stole 
upon her, and she was calm. But 
it was not a comforting, refreshing 
peace ; it was oppressive and pain- 
fully intense. Aman stood before 
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her, with his eyes fixed steadily 
upon hers. This man was one who, 
a few weeks before, had performed 
for a benefit at the music-hall. He 
was an electro-biologist, and Lily 
had been terrified by his perform- 
ances. He had stolen away the 
wills of some of the persons upon 
whom he had operated, and had 
made them do this and that at his 
pleasure ; to pull down the moon ; 
to drink water and believe it wine, 
then soapsuds; to shiver with cold; 
to be oppressed by heat ; to dance ; 
to stand still; to be transfixed 
like stone; to form friendships, 
hatreds, and a hundred other things 
as strange and inexplicable. She 
watched him do all these things. 
When the performance was over, 
the man, coming off the stage, had 
noticed the interest with which she 
had followed his experiments, and 
had said to her, ‘ You are a good 
subject ; I could do with you as I 
please.’ She was terrified at his 
words, and tried to move away from 
him, but could not, and could not 
take her eyes from his face. Per- 
ceiving this he said to her, ‘ Stretch 
out your arm,’ and she obeyed him ; 
‘Take my hand,’ and she took it, 
surrendering her will entirely to 
him. At this point they were in- 
terrupted, and she escaped him, 
thankfully ; but for hours afterwards 
she was dazed, and thought much 
of the incident, dreading to meet 
the man again. Nowhe stood be- 
fore her in her dreams, and com- 
manded her to rise; she had no 
power to resist him, and she rose 
at his bidding. Here a diversion 
occurred by the word ‘ Father!’ 
falling upon her ears. It was not 
fancy, being uttered rather loudly 
by one of the speakers in the room, 
and it raised the image of her fa- 
ther. The last time she saw him, 
she was quite a little child, and 
then he was drunk, and was leaving 
her mother with words of anger on 
his lips. As he turned his face, in 
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her sleeping fancies, towards the 
form of her mother lying dead be- 
fore her, it suddenly changed to 
the face of Alfred, and she was 
pained and grieved at the likeness 
between father and son. Thus far 
the running commentary of her 
dreams. 

Meantime a strange scene was 
being enacted between her brother 
and her grandfather. When they 
entered the room, the old man 
locked the door, so that they should 
not be disturbed. Alfred went be- 
hind the screen, and uncovered the 
face of his mother. It was hard 
and cold in death, as it had been 
hard and cold in life. The light of 
love had not illumined her latter 
days. Strength had not been given 
to her to fight with grief. But if 
her life had been paintul, her death 
was outwardly peaceful, and Alfred 
was awed into good resolution as 
he looked at the dumb inanimate 
clay. ‘I won’t drink so much,’ he 
thought; ‘I'll try and be better. 


If Christopher Sly wins the North- 
umberland Plate, I shall be able to 


be better. And then a strange 
half-prayer rose to his lips, that 
Christopher Sly might win the race. 

To his side came old Wheels. 

‘She looks like an old woman,’ 
he said ; ‘almost too old to be my 
daughter.’ 

Alfred turned his eyes to the old 
man’s face. Youth had not depart- 
ed from it ; it was younger than the 
face of his dead daughter. 

‘How old was mother, grand- 
father ?” 

‘ Forty-two, Alfred.’ 

‘She had no other children but 
Lily and me, sir?” 

‘No; you were her first-born. 
Think of the joy that filled her, 
Alfred, when she first pressed you 
in her arms, and look at her now. 
Time is but a breath—but a breath 
—but a breath ! 

Old Wheels mused of the time 
gone by, and wondered, as we all 
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must wonder when we think of 
then and now, and of the changes 
that have occurred in our lives. 
The gay spirit chilled ; the cheer- 
ful heart dulled by long suffering ; 
the hope that made life bright, dead 
and cold long, long ago—killed in 
the battle we have fought! But if 
love be left! 

-Ay, if love be left, all the bruises 
we have received in the fight, all 
the hurts and wounds, shall not 
make life despairing ; the flowers 
we have gathered and held to our 
hearts shall never wither if love be 
left ! 

‘She looks very peaceful, grand- 
father,’ said Alfred almost in a whis- 
per. 

‘ She és at peace; she is with God 
and nature.’ 

Better influences were stirred 
into action by the old man’s words, 
and Alfred sank upon his knees by 
the bedside, and perhaps loved her 
better at that moment than ever he 
had done before. 

‘I have heard,’ continued the 
old man, ‘that many faces in death 
assume the beauty they possessed 
in youth. I would give much that 
it had. been so with your mother, 
and that you might have seen her 
face as it was when she was 
young.’ 

‘Was she beautiful, grandfa- 
ther ?” 

* Ay, very beautiful.’ 

The old man’s thoughts travelled 
back to the time when he first 
looked upon the baby-face of the 
cold hard gray form before him. 
He recalled the thrills of pleasure 
that hurried through him as he held 
the pretty child in his arms, and 
looked at his wife smiling happily 
in bed. His wife had died soon 
after the birth of this their only 
child, who had been a comfort to 
him until trouble came. It was all 
over now, and a new life had com- 
menced for her. 

‘I have thought sometimes,’ he 
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said aloud, pursuing the commen- 
tary of his thoughts, ‘ of the strange- 
ness of spirits meeting under cer- 
tain conditions of things.’ 

Alfred looked up in wonder, 
and the old man answered the 
look. 

‘ Ay, of spirits meeting. If you 
believe in immortality, you must 
believe in the meeting of spirits. 
What shape or form do they bear? 
Here, before us, is my daughter 
and your mother, an old woman in 
looks, aged by a grief that was hard 
enough to bear.without being made 
harder by constant brooding. When 
my wife died, your mother was a 
babe, and my wife was almost a 
girl, So they parted. How do 
they meet now? ‘This child of 
mine looks old enough to be the 
mother of my wife. How do they 
meet ?—as mother and babe again? 
It is a strange thought, not to be 
answered. Yet by and by it shall 
be made plain to us.’ 

Alfred listened and wondered. 
Although he had not been unac- 
customed to hear his grandfather 
speak of such matters, he had never 
before been impressed by them. 
Now, however, in the presence of 
death, they bore to his sense a 
significant interpretation, and he 
did not resent that they seemed to 
be partly introduced for a purpose 
yet to be revealed. As he bowed 
his head to the bed, other thoughts 
than selfish ones came to him,— 
thoughts which brought with them 
a consciousness of something higher 
than the aspirations by which he 
had hitherto been guided. If such 
influences as those which softened 
him and made him better for the 
time were less fleeting and more 
endurable, we should be the gain- 
ers. Butin most cases they are as 
intangible in their effect as a breeze 
that touches us lightly. Winds 
come, and rain, and heavy clouds; 
and the unhealthful passion and 
desire that are stirred by the storm 
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sweep the chastening thought into 
a lost oblivion. 

The old man looked hopefully 
upon the form of his grandson in 
its attitude of contrition and soft- 
ened feeling, and he waited long 
before he desired Alfred to rise. 
With a distinct purpose, which he 
was alixious not to disguise, he at 
the same time- moved the screen, 
so that, as he and Alfred sat at the 
table, the bed upon which the dead 
daughter and mother lay was not 
hidden from sight. 

‘ Alfred,’ the old man said, after 
a slight pause, ‘have you anything 
to tell me?’ 

‘What should I have to tell you, 
grandfather,’ replied Alfred, ‘ex- 
cept—except to repeat that I am 
ashamed of myself for coming home 
dr not quite sober, and that I 
beg your pardon ?’ 

The old man did not look up; 
he toyed with Lily’s workbox, which 
was on the table, and said gently, 
pointing to the bed, 

‘Ask pardon there. 
have done that, I think.’ 

‘Yes, grandfather, indeed.’ 

‘That is something. At such a 
time as this we should be conside- 
rate of one another. These occa- 
sions happily come but seldom in 
life, and sometimes they open the 
road to amendment. ‘Tell me, Al- 
fred, have I been kind to you?’ 

‘Yes, grandfather.’ 

‘And you look upon me as a 
friend ?” 

* Ves.’ 

‘Yet you have nothing to say to 
me—no confidence to repose in 
me ?” 

‘Nothing particular that I can 
think of.’ 

A shade of disappointment 
passed across the old man’s face 
like a cloud. But a rift of light 
chased it away as he said, 

* You love Lily ?” 

‘ Indeed I do that, grandfather.’ 

‘She has but you and me, Alfred, 


But you 
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as protectors ; and she needs pro- 
tection. She is surrounded by 
temptation. I am growing very 
old ; my strength may fail me any 
day, and you may be called upon 
suddenly to play the part of guard- 
ian to her. You are young for it.’ 

‘But I’m strong enough, don’t 
fear, grandfather. Lily will be all 
right; I’ll see to that! I'll take her 
away from the music-hall soon. I 
don't like her being there , 

‘You forget, Alfred, she earns 
our living.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but it isn’t to be 
expected that she should always do 
that.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so. 
Yet you yourself are doing but little 
at present ; you only earn 

‘Fifteen shillingsaweek. Iknow! 
Tickle and Flint are the stingiest 
old brutes in London. Of course 
I can’t do much out of fifteen shil- 
lings a week. I must have clothes, 
and other things ; and I can’t help 
spending a shilling or two, and 
somehow or other it all goes. I 
must do as other young men do. 
I asked Tickle and Flint for a rise 
once; but the old screws shook 
their heads, referred to the agree- 
ment, and told me not to ask 
again.’ 

‘They were right. If you are 
industrious and painstaking, and 
take advantage of the opportunities 
they offer to you, a prosperous fu- 
ture is before you.’ 

*O, but it’s too slow! exclaimed 
Alfred, with an impatient shake of 
the head. ‘I’m bound to them for 
three years more before I can make 
a start. It’s preposterous! Never 
mind, I'll show them! I know a 
Way.’ 

‘What way?’ asked the old man 
suddenly, looking at his grandson. 

‘Never mind now,’ replied Al- 
fred evasively. ‘ You'll see by and 
by.’ 
‘ There is but one way,’ observed 
the old man quietly— the straight 
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way. Alfred, go to the cupboard, 
and bring mea small iron box you 
will see there.’ 

A sudden paleness came over 
Alfred’s face. 

* A small iron box, grandfather?’ 
he echoed, with a curious inde- 
cision, and with a nervous trem- 
bling of the lips. 

‘Yes,’ said the old man sadly; 
‘you know the box. You have 
seen it many times.’ 

Alfred hesitated for one moment 
only, and then, as ifmuch depended 
upon prompt action, walked swiftly 
to the cupboard, and taking out a 
small iron box, laid it before his 
grandfather. ‘The old man took a 
key from his pocket, and put it 
into the lid, but did not turn the 
lock. 

*I daresay,’ he said, slowly and 
distinctly, ‘you have often won- 
dered what was in this little box. 
Every house, every family, has its 
skeleton. This box has contained 
ours.’ 

‘Why speak of it to-night, grand- 
father?’ asked Alfred nervously. 
‘Surely it is time to go to bed. 
Leave this matter till to-morrow.’ 

‘ Nay, it must be spoken of now, 
in the presence of your dead mo- 
ther and my daughter. I asked 
you a few minutes since if you had 
anything to tell me. You ans- 
wered not in the manner I hoped 
and expected. I ask you again 
now. Have you anything to say 
to me? Is there anything on your 
mind that it would relieve you to 
speak of? Think a little. Errors 
may be repaired; but atime comes 
when it is too late for reparation. 
Look at your mother, and say if it 
is not too late to make reparation 
for unatoned suffering. If I wrong 
you in speaking thus to you, I ask 
your pardon, my boy; but I am 
speaking with a strong fear upon 
me—a fear that a life may be wreck- 
ed by wrong-doing, as was one 
very near to you.’ 

L 
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Alfred, who had listened with 
eyes averted from the table, caught 
eagerly at the last sentence. 

‘ You do me wrong, grandfather,’ 
he said, in tones which he vainly 
strove to make firm—‘a cruel 
wrong—in speaking in this way to 
me! I don’t understand you. It is 
not the first time to-night that you 
have thrown out these insinuations. 
What did you mean by saying to 
me that the remorse of a too-late 
repentance is a bitter experience ? 
And then, again, saying, God keep 
me free from crime ?” 

‘I repeat it, Alfred. Once more 
I pray to God to keep you free 
from crime! Once more I say 
that the remorse of a too-late re- 
pentance is the bitterest of experi- 
ences !’ 

‘I deny your right to say these 
things to me!’ cried Alfred vio- 
lently. ‘I deny it entirely. I'll 
not stand it, grandfather. I shall 
go! 

‘Stay ! exclaimed the old man 
in atone of command. ‘I made 
a promise to your mother to speak 
to you this night of your father.’ 

‘My father? Alfred caught at 
the table, and his heart beat wildly 
at the thought of what was to come. 

‘I have never spoken of him to 
you before, but the wishes of the 
dead must be respected. Sit down, 
and listen. In this box I have been 
accustomed for years to put by 
small savings for a special purpose, 
of which you shall presently hear. 
Lily’s earnings lately and my own 
trifling pittance were more than 
sufficient for our wants, and money 
was saved, little by little, until a 
fortnight ago I had very nearly one 
hundred pounds in this box. When 
you learn to what purpose this 
money was to be applied, you will 
better understand my motive for 
speaking of it in this manner. One 
hundred pounds was the exact sum 
required, and I hoped in a month 
to have counted it out, and to have 
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completed a tardy atonement for a 
life’s disgrace.’ Alfred turned to 
his grandfather in amazement, but 
did not speak. ‘Shilling by shil- 
ling,’ continued the old man stead- 
ily, ‘the little heap grew and grew. 
No miser ever valued gold and 
silver more than I did the money 
in this box. I hoarded it, counted 
it, reckoned upon my fingers how 
many days would elapse before the 
sum was reached. No one knew 
of it, as I thought, but your mother 
and I. Certainly no one but we 
two knew the purpose to which it 
was to be applied. Three weeks 
this night, leaving the box in the 
cupboard, I went to bring Lily 
home from the hall. I was away 
for more than an hour. When I 
returned, I found your mother 
strangely agitated, but could not 
ascertain the cause. I questioned 
her, but learned nothing. The 
following day I opened this box. 
It was empty. The money was 
gone ! 

He turned the key and opened 
the box. It contained nothing but 
two pieces of faded yellow paper. 

‘ See,’ said the old man, directing 
Alfred’s attention to the box; 
‘there is nothing in it but these 
sheets of paper. Every shilling 
was stolen.’ 

‘I see, grandfather,’ said Alfred, 
witha furtive look into the box. 
‘Do you know who took the 
money ?” 

‘No, I do not know.’ 

‘Did mother know ?” 

‘I am not sure.’ 

‘How not sure, grandfather ? 
asked Alfred, with an efiort to ap- 
pear at his ease. ‘Did mother 
speak of it ?” 

‘No; and I spared her the grief 
that telling her of the loss would 
have caused her.’ 

‘Then how can you say you are 
not sure whether mother knew? If 
she had known, she would have spo- 
ken. You know,’ added Alfred, his 
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manner, which had hitherto been 
moody and embarrassed, brighten- 
ing a little, ‘ that I am going to be 
a lawyer, and lawyers are fond of 
asking questions.’ 

The change in Alfred’s manner 
produced a singular effect upon 
the old man; it rendered him more 
sad and troubled. Hitherto he 
had exhibited a strange eagerness 
when Alfred showed most embar- 
rassment ; and as this disappeared, 
and Alfred became more at his 
ease, an expression of absolute 
grief stole into the old man’s face. 

*I will tell you why I am not 
sure,’ he said sadly. ‘ But first let 
us try to account for the robbery.’ 

‘The lock has not been tam- 
pered with,’ observed Alfred, exam- 
ining the box ; ‘ how could it have 
been opened? You kept the key 
in your pocket always, of course?” 

‘I have been foolish enough on 
occasions to leave it on the man- 
telshelf, but on those occasions I 
think I may say with certainty that 


the cupboard in which the box was 


placed was always locked. I was 
never without one key or the other. 
Say that once when this occurred, 
the thief, knowing that the box con- 
tained money, watched me out of 
the house. ‘That then he entered 
the room, and, going to the cup- 
board, found it locked. That, being 
baffled by this circumstance, he 
saw among other things upon the 
mantelshelf a key, which he guessed 
was the key of the iron box; that he 
took an impression of this key ; 
‘In what? interrupted Alfred, 
almost gaily. ‘In wax or putty? 
If he had either by him he must 
be a professional burglar. There 
are plenty of lodgers in the house, 
but I hardly suspected there was 
a person of that description here.’ 
‘I don’t think there is a person 
of that description in the house. 
Remember, Alfred, that what I am 
narrating is merely guess-work.’ 
‘Capital guess-work, I should 
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say, grandfather; you ought to 
have been a lawyer. But go on.’ 

‘That he took an impression of 
this key,’ continued the old man, 
‘in wax or putty, as you suggest. 
He may have come in prepared, or 
taking an impression in either may 
have been an afterthought. That 
from this impression he had a false 
key made. That on this night three 
weeks, when I had gone to the 
music-hall for Lily, the thief en- 
tered the room, found the cupboard 
open—it was open, I remember— 
and completed the robbery.’ 

‘A good case, grandfather, but 
quite circumstantial, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know. In my thoughts 
I go farther even than this. I 
think that when the thief was open- 
ing the box, your mother may have 
been awake, or perhaps in that 
half-wakeful condition during which 
fancy and reality are so strangely 
commingled as not to be distin- 
guishable one from the other. I 
think that, being in this condition, 
she saw the robbery committed, 
and that perhaps she knew the 
thief——’ 

‘Grandfather ! The exclama- 
tion was forced from Alfred’s trem- 
bling lips; he could not have re- 
pressed it for his life. 

‘ What is the matter, Alfred ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ stammered the young 
man ; ‘itis late, and I was not well 
when I came home. Go on.’ 

‘That knowing the thief, and 
not knowing whether what she saw 
was reality or a trick of the ima- 
gination, she dreaded, for a reason 
you shall presently be made ac- 
quainted with, to assure herself. 
I saw the dread in her watchful 
face and manner whenever I went 
to the cupboard ; I saw the subject 
upon her lips and the fear to speak. 
I saw gratefulness struggling with 
doubt, as day after day went by 
and I did not refer to the loss. 
She yearned to know, and dreaded 
to ask. For had she asked and 
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learned the truth, the bitterness of 
the past would have been sweet 
compared to the bitterness of the 
present! And so she passed away 
and was not sure.’ 

‘I don’t understand all this,’ said 
Alfred sullenly ; ‘you are speak- 
ing in enigmas, and I’m not good 
at solving them. I have no doubt 
that one of the lodgers took the 
money.’ 

‘It would not be very difficult 
to ascertain, Alfred. There were 
notes in the box of which I have 
the numbers, and a shrewd detec- 
tive would most likely soon dis- 
cover where the false key was made. 
But I have resolved to let the 
matter rest; perhaps I, like your 
mother, dread to know the truth.’ 

‘Suppose you leave it to me, 
grandfather?’ suggested Alfred with 
nervous eagerness : ‘it will be “‘ prac- 
tice” for me, you know.’ 

*Yes, Alfred, I will leave it to 
you ; I promise not to stir in the 
matter myself. You may be able 
to recover the money, or part of it, 
and it may be applied to its original 
purpose.’ 

Alfred gave a sigh of relief, and 
his manner brightened again, as 
he inquired what was the purpose 
to which his grandfather referred. 

‘Do you remember your father?’ 
was the question asked in return 
by the old man after a pause. 

‘ But slightly, grandfather. I was 
very young when we lost him.’ 

‘When we lost him ! mused the 
old man. ‘What memories come 
to life by the thought of that time! 
To what end your mother made 
me promise to tell you the story 
of her life and to speak plainly of 
your father, it is not for me to say, 
but I believe she intended it to 
act as a warning to you.’ 

‘ There again !’ exclaimed Alfred 
fretfully. ‘Why as a warning ? 

‘ That is for you to answer. Per- 
haps she saw in you the faults 
that brought shame to your fa- 


ther, misery to her. Listen, and 
listen calmly. As you sit before 
me now, so sat your father when 
he asked me for my daughter’s 
hand. I did not know the vices 
that were in him, or I would have 
seen her dead at my feet rather 
than have given her to him. She 
loved him with all her soul. We 
were living then near Gravesend. 
I had money and a house of my 
own. Remembrance ofthe happy 
life she lived there before she was 
married caused her last week to 
express a wish to be buried there, 
and I shall respect her wish. Your 
father, I thought, had a fair future 
before him. I gave him my daugh- 
ter’s hand, and they came to Lon- 
don to live—not in such poor 
lodgings as these, but after a better 
fashion. I gave my daughter such 
a dower as I could afford, and they 
started in life with the fairest of 
prospects. It was not long before 
troubles came ; it was not long be- 
fore your mother learned that she 
had married a drunkard—worse, 
that she had married a gambler. 
These things are hard for me, your 
mother’s father, to tell, and hard 
for you, your father’s son, to hear. 
But they are true, and if they serve 
to point a warning finger to the 
quicksands of life where, if you do 
not avoid them, all that is hon- 
ourable and good for you, may be 
ingulfed, they will not be told 
in vain! I spare you the pain of 
a long recital; I simply tell you 
that step by step your father sank, 
and dragged your mother with him. 
He would not work, and constant 
appeals were made to my purse to 
supply the means ofliving. I gave 
and gave; spoke to your father 
again and again; appealed to his 
self-respect, to his feelings of hon- 
our; and received in return—/vo- 
mises of amendment, promises for- 
gotten as soon as each temporary 
want was provided for. Shall I 
tell you more? Shall I tell you 
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that, so low did drink and gam- 
bling bring him, he raised his hand 
against his wife 4 

‘No, no, sir! cried Alfred, with 
a beating heart. 

‘It is true,’ said the old man 
sternly ; ‘it is true, and it must be 
told. He raised his hand against 
the wife who had loved him and 
been faithful to him. And yet there 
was a time when he would have 
been as shocked as you are now, 
had such an accusation been made 
against him ; but he was weak and 
easily misled; unstable as water, 
as Reuben was; selfish in his desires 
and pleasures; with no gratitude 
for love ; with no thought that life 
has solemn duties, and that there 
is in it something purer, brighter, 
sweeter, than the false glitter that 
attracts weak minds ; therefore he 
wrecked his life and broke your 
mother’s heart—your mother, whose 
sufferings you can imagine when I 
tell you that she was once as trust- 
ful as Lily, as tender as Lily ! You 
were born; Lily was born. The 
downward course went on, and he 
and all of you sank into deeper 
misery, deeper shame, until I 
thought the worst had been reached. 
But I was mistaken.’ 

The old man paused, reluctant 
to proceed ; but Alfred said, 

‘Go on, sir; I must hear all 
now.’ 

‘It is right that you should. You 
will understand how, under these 
miserable influences, your mother’s 
nature changed; how gradually, 
from a light-hearted trustful girl, 
she became a hopeless despairing 
woman. I gave up my house, and 
came to live with her. Your father 
was away sometimes for days to- 
gether, and your mother had no 
dependence but me. One night 
late, long after we had retired, 
your father came home without 
warning. He stole into my room 
stealthily, and roused me. He had 
been in hiding for weeks ; the po- 
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lice were after him, and were hunt- 
ing him down ; a warrant was out 
for him. He told me the shameful 
tale. I knew that he was a drunk- 
ard and a gambler, but I did not 
know before that night that he was 
a thief !’ 

Alfred, with a half cry, sank on 
his knees in uncontrollable agita- 
tion, and hid his face in his hands, 

‘Circumstances had unfortu- 
nately placed it in his power to 
embezzle a large sum of money ; 
he obtained possession of it, and 
drank and gambled it away. What 
was to be done? The name that 
I bore had never had a stain upon 
it. I and mine had lived honour- 
able lives. I loved your mother, 
loved you and Lily. I had no 
others belonging to me—you were 
my all. If I made no attempt to 
save him, we should in the eyes of 
the world be sharers of his crime 
and his disgrace. His shame would 
have clung to you all your lives. 
He gave me the name of the man 
whom he had robbed. By daylight 
I was in the wronged man’s house, 
by his bedside. This man loved 
money better than justice. I re- 
presented to him that he could not 
have both. He chose the first. I 
made terms with him, and sacri- 
ficed all but a bare pittance. Be- 
tween us we compounded a felony. 
But I had not sufficient to pay the 
whole of his claim. I promised, 
however, to pay the rest as I could, 
and he took my word. Alfred, 
little by little, I have been all my 
life since that time wiping off the 
debt of disgrace. One hundred 
pounds only remained to be paid, 
and very nearly that sum has been 
stolen from this iron box. Who- 
ever stole that money stole the 
honour of our family.’ 

A long pause ensued. A new 
day was dawning, and the faint 
light rested upon the solemn face 
of the dead woman, to whom peace 
had come at last. Alfred turned 
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his eyes towards it, and shuddered. 
Then he turned to the old man, 
and said in a low voice, 

‘And my father, sir?” 

‘In this iron box are two papers,’ 
said the old man; ‘one from him, 
promising never to trouble his wife 
and children more, and one from 
the man he wronged, giving quit- 
tance of what is set down as a debt. 
Your father kept his word. I have 
never seen him since that time.’ 

Alfred kissed his mother’s face, 
and covered it. Then he held out 
his hand to his grandfather, who 
took it in silence, and looked at 
him wistfully. But Alfred only said, 
humbly, 

‘I am tired, sir. You have been 
very good to us, and I will try to 
deserve it.’ 

They went to the door, and the 
old man opened it, and saw Lily 
lying on the ground. 


‘ Lily ? he cried, in alarm. 

The girl slowly rose and stood 
before him. Her eyes were closed ; 
she was asleep. 

‘Lily, my darling ! he said, ten- 
derly placing his arm round her, 
‘why have you been sleeping 
here?” 

The girl did not answer, but 
nestled in his arms as if she found 
comfort there. He led her into the 
room, and she accompanied him 
unresistingly. 

‘ She has been overwrought, poor 
child,’ said the old man in a trou- 
bled voice. 

They stood in silence for a few 
moments, almost fearing to speak ; 
she still sleeping, with her sweet 
face turned towards the morning 
light, which, gradually growing 
brighter, illumined the strange 
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To love unloved? To wear a myrtle crown 
Harsh with dry stems and sapless crackle of leaves ? 
Even so! For while I see your thickening sheaves 
Reaped in the harvest-time of hearts, I own 
No god beyond that face, whose haughty frown 
Bends o’er the sweet sharp reaping-blade unsheathed, 
And, binding myrtle wreaths for brows unwreathed, 
Breaks in warm smiles to sun the harvest strown. 


Proudly you pass, as one who never strove 

With failure ; and, unwitting, you fulfil 

My heart with joy that I keep the fixed will 
To feed unloved upon the thoughts you move 

Of love once given—have force to adore you still, 
Heart to brave all save leaving of my love ! 
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MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY, 


————— 


CHAPTER XII. 
18 36-37. 


THE operatic season of 1836 pre- 
sented a series of even less inter- 
esting performances than those of 
the previous year ; the only event 
of any significance being the début 
of Mdme. Colleoni-Corti and Sig- 
nor Cartagenova,* the opera se- 
lected for their introduction (Sat- 
urday, March 6th) to an English 
audience being Za Straniera, one 
of Bellini’s earliest and weakest in- 
ventions. To the lady, who was 
engaged merely as a temporary 


prima donna until the return of 
Grisi, an unexpected welcome was 
accorded, simply because she was 
the only novelty worth considera- 
tion since her more successful rival 
had taken the town, as it were, by 


storm, in 1834. Mdme. Colleoni- 
Corti was gifted with a pleasing 
face, and possessed a good figure, 
which she understood how to em- 
ploy to histrionic advantage. Her 
singing, too, was pronounced to be 
‘ofa sound Italian style,’ although 
her voice was thin and harsh, and 
only moderately extensive in com- 
pass, and when put forth in s/or- 
zandi and the highest notes of the 
scale, was more piercing than pleas- 
ing. She executed her music care- 
fully, a qualification which also as- 
sisted in producing a favourable 
impression. Of the two débutants, 
the gentleman however certainly 


* Jean-Horace Cartagenova was born at 
Venice in 1825 ; and died at Vicenza, Sept. 
26, 1841. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom. ii. p. 196. 


obtained the larger amount of ap- 
probation ; for he possessed a full 
rich baritone, which, if not so flex- 
ible as Tamburini’s, was certainly 
the sweeter of the two in its tones. 
Of his execution, very little could 
be said in his favour. With every 
qualification to make a finished 
singer, his method was rough and 
unpolished, and this defect was 
not overcome by his acting, which, 
although bold, impassioned, and 
forcible, was pronounced to be 
somewhat too redundant, simply 
because of the idea not then hav- 
ing been fully exploded, that life 
and spirit were not advantageous 
marks of style and intelligence. 
The good opinion Signor Carta- 
genova elicited in Za Straniera he 
attempted to improve by playing 
the painful part of Filippo Viscon- 
ti in Bellini’s dreary Beatrice di 
Tenda, the story and presentation 
of which helped most effectually to 
destroy what little merit might be 
assigned to the music. Forgetting, 
however, that there is often more 
expression in repose than in un- 
ceasing restlessness of gesticula- 
tion, Signor Cartagenova, in the 
two nights during which the Beatrice 
di Tenda was given, managed to 
undonearly all that he had previous- 
ly done, andthen retired, to be heard 
no more. Whether he ever rose 
to eminence may be well left in 
doubt. At all events, if he did 
so, London was not again to be 
the scene of a trial, which com- 
bined tests of the severest charac- 
ter against so established and well- 
deserved a favourite as Tamburini 
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had become. Another soprano, 
Mdlle. Assandri, put forward her 
pretensions to be placed in the 
foremost ranks by appearing as 
Zerlina in // Don Giovanni, but 
the success she won was scarcely 
that of ‘esteem ;’ and she too, like 
so many others, quickly retired 
from a position, for which what few 
powers she had by no means qual- 
ified her, into the second rank, in 
which her services, always respect- 
able, were of considerable advant- 
age during the two succeeding sea- 
sons of 1837-8. ‘Upon this lady’s re- 
turn to Italy, she played at Genoa, 
whence she proceeded to Barce- 
lona, where she gained such unex- 
pected celebrity, that an engage- 
ment was offered her at Berlin. 
Having established so great a po- 
sition there as to be accepted as a 
favourite interpreter of the leading 
réles in the Lucia, Otello, Norma, 
Lucresia Borgia, &c., she went to 
Warsaw, and thence to St. Peters- 
burg, returning to It@ly in 1845,* 
after which year little or nothing 
has been heard of her. 

The concert season of 1836 was 
little better than that of the opera, 
the Philharmonic Society having 
confined itself chiefly to its olden 
répertoire, and bringing forward no 
new compositions of any note or 
character. During the usual eight 
concerts, however, several eminent 
artistes were engaged, inclusive, 
as pianists, of Mrs. Anderson, who 
was this year playing with increased 
power and vigour; Moscheles,f then 
in his prime; Madame Dulcken ; 
and Thalberg; and, as violinists, of 
De Beriott and Ole Bull. Although 
Madame Dulken had been before 
the English public for several years, 
having fixed her residence in Lon- 
don in 1828, I had missed fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing her; 


* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
AMusiciens, tom. i. p. 158. 
+ See vol. viii. p. 457. 
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for it was only at the third concert 
of the Philharmonic Society this 
year that I had the pleasure of 
making a personal acquaintance 
with her peculiar style and method. 
A German by birth—she was born 
at Hamburg, March 2oth, 1811— 
and taught exclusively according 
to the school of that country, Ma- 
dame Dulcken may be said to have 
been the most prominent female 
interpreter of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Weber, that had hitherto come 
from abroad. Her reading of the 
pianoforte works of these masters 
was somewhat different from the al- 
ready accepted method, which Mrs. 
Anderson had been the first and 
foremost to introduce. So far as 
classicality was concerned, I am dis- 
posed to say the foreigner was the 
inferior. Her dash and vigour were 
immense, but she failed to impart 
those niceties of expression to the 
slower movements of the concertos 
and sonatas she selected for her 
public performances ; and, unlike 
her English competitor, slurred 
over those phrases which require 
the utmost delicacy ofmanipulation 
to induce even the most accom- 
plished hearer to understand their 
meaning and intention. There 
was perhaps scarcely a difficulty 
that Madame Dulcken could not 
overcome ; but the true test of pro- 
ficiency was absent—that ‘cantabile’ 
playing which has been, and still 
is, the rock ahead upon which so 
many artistes have made shipwreck. 
Like most other artistes resident 
in London, Madame Dulcken had 
chiefly to derive the means of main- 
tenance for herself and her family 
from teaching; and the incessant 
occupation this wearisome toil en- 
gendered gave her but little time 
for prosecuting the more important 
duties of her profession. On this 
account the great part of her pub- 
lic duties was based upon a system 
of routine that afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the study of novelties, or 
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the introduction of thoroughly le- 
gitimate performances. What she 
did was conscientiously done ; but 
the impression was always promi- 
nent, that much more might have 
been accomplished, had more time 
been spared from the drudgery of 
instructing others to personal im- 
provement. Madame Dulcken was 
also unhappy in her domestic life, 
and died at the early age of thirty- 
nine, as much esteemed and re- 
spected in private life as she had 
been admired during the whole 
period of her public career. 

It was at the sixth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society that I 
first had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Sigismond Thalberg, one of the 
most brilliant pianists the world 
has ever produced, and yet, I must 
say, one with whom the well-in- 
structed musician could never be 
thoroughly satisfied. The cause 
for this opinion may be easily dis- 
cerned from a most important criti- 
cism that was written of this per- 
formance, wherein, in a few words, 
the character, peculiarity, and na- 
ture of this remarkable man’s ma- 
nipulation was most distinctly 
and comprehensively stated. At 
this concert the writer says ‘M. 
Thalberg’s performance upon the 
pianoforte was as original and pe- 
culiar as Paganini’s upon the violin, 
and of as surpassing excellence. 
One remarkable merit of his play- 
ing was its total freedom from that 
trickery into which one less intel- 
lectually gifted would certainly be 
tempted, by the possession of such 
extraordinary mechanical powers. 
One was constantly reminded of 
the noblest organ playing, by the 
huge handful of chords which he 
threw out in the most rapid suc- 
cession, and with such solid pre- 
cision as to suggest the idea of four 
hands being upon the keys at once. 
His tone, too, whilst it was re- 
markably delicate and singing, was 
as remarkably full and distinct ; 
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his shake (was) round and glittering ; 
and his passages so full of expres- 
sion, even when most rapid and 
complicated, as to have given an- 
other death-blow to that “ gew- 
gaw” style of playing which would 
turn the pianoforte into a musical 
snuff-box a hundred times mag- 
nified. The music M. Thalberg 
selected for his début was a grand 
fantasia of his own, which he per- 
formed without orchestral accom- 
paniment. It was striking as a 
composition, full of unforeseen 
changes scientifically contrived, and 
original ideas happily imagined.”* 
A more truthfully expressive de- 
scription than this could not pos- 
sibly have been written. And yet 
one looks in vain for the discovery 
of any really permanent satisfac- 
tion from a single expression. The 
fact was, that Thalberg astonished 
the ears of the million rather than 
gratified the taste of the refined. 
Like Herz, he adhered wholly to 
his own compositions, not a bar of 
which was above mediocrity, his 
sole object having been to show 
off his wonderful powers of me- 
chanism. For this end and pur- 
pose he covered sheet after sheet 
of music-paper with such an over- 
whelmingly increasing multitude of 
notes which could only be rightly 
expressed by the saying, ‘ Rubbish 
shot here!’ The torment he 
was to learners, both professional 
and amateur, no tongue can tell. 
Because the taste of the time ac- 
corded with the old notions of Omne 
ignotum pro mirifico, those stu- 
dents who had to sit down to the 
drudgery of pianoforte-practice felt 
it to be incumbent to imitate as 
well as they might what they could 
neither equal nor excel. Great, 
indeed, was the breakage of strings, 
and immense the destruction of the 
instruments of those days; but 
when Thalberg’s proficiency had 
been approached as nearly as it 


* See Atheneum for 1836, pp. 248-9. 
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was possible to reach, the returning 
inquiry could not fail incessantly 
to be, Cui bono? Not a single 
performance of his own, or of any 
of his pupils and hosts of imita- 
tors, ever advanced the true pro- 
gress of musical art and science 
one step. Nay, both art and sci- 
ence were degraded ; inasmuch as 
glitter and display overturned, for 
a time, true brilliancy and solidity, 
and left but a dreary void when 
the mania for such eccentricity had 
waned. German although Thal- 
berg was by parentage and educa- 
tion, he was no more to be com- 
pared as a musician to those ‘giants,’ 
whose fame no detraction can ever 
injure, than the purest gold is to 
be contrasted with tin. ‘Thalberg 
played nothing else but Thalberg. 
Apparently he had no soul for any- 
thing else than the ‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing’ which his own 
hands could produce. 

This extraordinary man, how- 
ever, made so great a sensation, so 
long as he was before the -public, 
that a slight sketch of his career 
may not be uninteresting. The 
illegitimate son of an Austrian 
prince—he was born at Geneva, 
January 7th, 1812—he had larger 
opportunities for receiving instruc- 
tion than are vouchsafed to many 
a promising lad of purer birth. At 
a very early age he was taken to 
Vienna; and giving some evidences 
of musical proclivities, was placed 
under Sechter and Hummel for 
pianoforte instruction. That he 
must have devoted the earlier years 
of his boyhood to most assiduous 
practice cannot be doubted, since 
even at so early an age as that of 
fifteen years he had attracted con- 
siderable attention by the brilliancy 
of his playing at several concerts 
in Vienna. Having commenced 
the publication of his earliest com- 
positions in the following year, and 
pursued his studies with incessant 
perseverance, he undertook a tour 
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in Germany in the year 1829; and 
from that time was incessantly oc- 
cupied in travelling throughout the 
Continent, increasing his reputation 
wherever he went, and setting the 
musical celebrities of the day alto- 
gether by the ears, because of their 
unwillingness to admit that there 
was any more than the marvellous 
either in his playing or his writ- 
ings. From 1829 to 1839 his ca- 
reer was one series of triumphs 
wherever he went. As he grew 
older, the whim, which his friends 
encouraged, seized him to try his 
hand at writing an opera; the re- 
sult of which was the creation of 
a work entited /Yorinda, the libretto 
by M. Scribe, afterwards translated 
into Italian, and produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1851, with 
the strong cast of Sophie Cruvelli, 
Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Coletti, 
and Lablache in the principal cha- 
racters. It is sufficient to say 
of this opera here—as I shall have 
to mention it when my ‘Recol- 
lections’ of 1851 come to be re- 
corded—that it was a dead failure, 
even upon the confession of Mr. 
Lumley himself, the entrepreneur of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, who spared 
no expense in having it placed 
upon the stage.* Thalberg, dis- 
heartened at this failure, almost 
immediately retired into a compa- 
ratively secluded life ; but in 1855 
he emerged therefrom, and after 
visiting Brazil, made a tour in the 
United States, where he stayed till 
1858. He then fixed his resid- 
ence in the vicinity of Naples, and 
chiefly devoted his time and atten- 
tion to wine-growing ; but in 1862 
he reappeared in Paris and Lon- 
don, and at the latter place played 
at a monster concert at the Crystal 
Palace, where I once more had an 
opportunity of hearing him. His 
fire was, however, all but gone, 
and the defects of his style, from 

* See Lumley’s Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 
Pe 316. 
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his inability to overcome the mar- 
vellous difficulties which in his ear- 
lier career seemed but as child’s- 
play to him, were so palpably ap- 
parent, that the performance was 
divested of all gratification. He 
was also but coldly received, and 
that seemed to tell upon a some- 
what sensitive disposition with 
manifest disadvantage. In 1865 
he again made another voyage to 
Brazil, and on his return settled 
permanently as a wine-grower upon 
his Italian estate, where he died 
somewhat suddenly last year.* 

At the eighth Philharmonic Con- 
cert of the season of 1836, that 
remarkable violinist, Ole Borne- 
mann Bull, already named,t made 
his first appearance, an engage- 
ment having been readily offered 
him on account of the success he 
had attained at a well-attended con- 
cert previously given, on May the 
21st, in His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Concerning that event, it was truly 
remarked that ‘as a violinist his 
place was very high, his tone clear 
and brilliant, his execution prodi- 
gious, and, for the most part, thor- 
oughly finished. Many of his pass- 
ages were written in two or three 
parts—one in particular, with a me- 
lody supported by a ¢remolando— 
and their extraordinary difficulty 
surmounted with the utmost ease 
and skill.’} Of his taste aless favour- 
able opinion was expressed, the 
advice being tendered to him that 
‘it would be well if he ceased being 
an imitator, until which improve- 
ment had been made, it was not 
likely that he would command 
the highest position.’ This artiste, 
whom M. Fetis has designated as 
‘le plus excentrique des violonistes 
virtuoses, was born Feb. 5, 1810, at 
Bergen, seventy leagues’ distance 
from Christiania, in the eastern 


* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. viii. pp. 207-209. 
+ See above, p. 144. 


t See Atheneum for 1836, p. 386, 
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part of Norway. He derived his 
first instruction in the rudiments of 
his art at the royal school of music 
in Christiania, and, contrary to the 
wishes of his father who designed 
him for the Church, left the uni- 
versity of that town and set out 
for Cassel in 1829, with the in- 
tention of studying under Spohr.* 
Nothing in common being found 
between master and pupil, they 
quickly separated ; and the world 
might have heard little or nothing 
of the latter had he not fallen in 
with Paganini,t who was then mak- 
ing a tour in Germany. Attaching 
himself to this extraordinary man, 
he followed him to Paris in 1831. 
Failing to obtain the means of live- 
lihood there, and having been plun- 
dered of everything he possessed 
in the world, even of his violin, he 
attempted to drown himself in the 
Seine ; but being rescued and re- 
stored to animation, he excited the 
interest of a rich lady, who fancy- 
ing she traced a likeness in him 
to a son whom she had lost, gave 
him the friendly shelter of her 
own home, and placed him under 
a physician, by whose care he 
was speedily restored to health. 
The most inestimable gift, how- 
ever, which this newly-found pa- 
troness conferred upon him was a 
Guarnériu’s violin, with which, fur- 
nished from the same source with 
sufficient means, he started for 
Italy, in the expectation that a 
successful career was immediately 
before him. Having suddenly to 
depart from Milan because of his 
political opinions, he betook him- 
self to Bologna, where, at a con- 
cert, he played two compositions 
of his own without orchestral ac- 
companiment, and was vehement- 
ly applauded. From Bologna he 
went to Rome. Here, however, he 
did not have the opportunity of 
playing in public. The same fate 
* See vol. viii. p. 625. 
+ See vol. ix. pp. 262-7. 
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seemed to await him also at Naples. 
He had arrived there in the autumn 
of 1834, but was not heard till the 
following February, when he played 
between the acts of Ricci’s Voveau 
Figaro, at the Fondo Theatre, a 
fantasia of his own composition 
with orchestral accompaniments. 
His reputation being at last made, 
he visited Palermo and Messina ; 
and, having remained a short time 
at Naples on his return, next went 
to Florence, Genoa, and Turin, and 
thence to Paris and London. Hav- 
ing, after this, traversed nearly the 
whole of Europe, he went in 1844 
to America, remaining there for 
nearly two years, and playing in 
all the towns of note and celebrity. 
Instead of going back to Paris, he 
made an excursion to Algiers in 
1846, then visited the south of 
France, and seemed as if inclined 
to settle in Paris in 1847. After 
the French revolution of 1848, the 
wandering mania appeared to have 
again fallen upon him; for he went 
to Brussels, and then to Norway, 
with the intention of setting up a 
national theatre at Bergen—a 
scheme which fell through because 
of his having neglected certain for- 
malities, for which he was mulcted, 
somewhat ungenerously, consider- 
ing it was his birthplace, in penal- 
ties. This so disgusted him that 
he fled to Germany, and soon after- 
wards again crossed the Atlantic 
to the southern states of America. 
After a time, the whim seized him 
of founding a Scandinavian colony 
in Pennsylvania; but this doubtless 
has fallen through, since the last 
time he was heard of he had come 
back to Europe.* Although little 
else than an imitator of Paganini, 
Ole Bull was a charming violinist. 
His execution was brilliant and his 
tone pure; but, unfortunately, he 
was insufferably vain, and unable 
to bear contradiction ; and, being 

* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, ii, pp, 107-8, 
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incessantly so capricious as to ima- 
gine annoyances when and where 
nothing of the kind was intended, 
he made but few friends and a vast 
number of enemies. As a com- 
poser, like his prototype Paganini, 
he was in no respect remarkable. 
The only object he seemed to have 
in view was to provide the means 
for setting forth his own powers. 
For this he sacrificed rhythm, taste, 
and all other qualities that go to 
the creation of real music. 

In this year I heard, at the first 
Philharmonic Concert ofthe season, 
the best English female contralto 
that had appeared for many years, 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, who had been a 
pupil of Sir Geo. Smart,* and under 
his tuition had become the most 
competent interpreter of Handel’s 
music of her time. She was likewise 
equally efficient in the music of 
other masters, and in the instance 
referred to, sang Cherubini’s well- 
known and exquisitely-written ‘O 
salutaris Hostia’ with a depth of 
feeling and a breadth of phrasing, 
that as much astonished as de- 
lighted the most cold and critical 
of all the London audiences. This 
lady’s career was unfortunately cut 
short much too early by her havy- 
ing been attacked with deafness, 
which no treatment could relieve, 
and caused her to fall into po- 
verty which was so much the more 
cruel because of its being unde- 
served. 

Although my ‘ Recollections’ of 
this year have thus far embraced 
little else than a few passing re- 
marks upon the London operatic 
and concert season, and may thus 
seem to have been comparatively 
uneventful, one circumstance alone 
will always make the year itself of 
more than ordinary importance in 
my musical career—the production 
at the Grand Opéra or Académie 
Royale de Musique, Paris, of Meyer- 
beer’s most successfully popular 


* See vol, viii. pp. 503-9. 
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opera Les Huguenots. I had ar- 
ranged to visit Paris for the first 
performance of this great work ; 
but uncontrollable circumstances 
prevented the fulfilment of my in- 
tentions till several weeks after 
February 29th, 1836, when the 
event came off. From this cause 
I did not hear a performance in 
its immediately original condition, 
several ‘cuts’ having even then 
been made to shorten the time of 
its interpretation, which lasted from 
seven P.M. tillafter midnight. There 
had been, however, no change in 
the caste, which embraced the ta- 
lent of Mdme. Dorus-Gras* (Mar- 
guerite de Valois), M. Serda (St. 
Bris, the Roman-catholic Governor 
of the Louvre), Mdlle. Falcont(Va- 
lentina), M. Derevis (Count de 
Nevers), M. Nourritt (Raoul de 
Nangis), M. Levasseur§ (Marcel), 
and Mdlle. Flecheux (the Page) ; 
whilst the subordinate parts were 
filled by MM. Dupont, Wartel, 
Massol, Prevost, &c. The impres- 
sion this glorious work made upon 
my own mind is so distinctly re- 
corded in the following remarks, 
expressed in so much better terms 
than I myself could ever hope to 
use, that I have no scruple what- 
ever in adopting them : 

‘Ihave found myself—every note 
of the music ringing in my ears as 
if I was listening to Falcon, Nour- 
rit, and Levasseur—writing as of 
some real event which I had seen 
and heard, and not a mere dramatic 
presentment in a form which some 
still satirise as too absurdly conven- 
tional to be capable of producing 
the slightest deep emotion. It is 
too late after such a dream to come 
back with the lantern light of small 
speculation to measure details and 
examine peculiarities of structure. 
How far more gladly than describe 


* See vol. ix. p. 383. 
t See vol. ix. p. 383. 
+ See vol. ix, p. 
§ See vol. ix. p. 
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such music would I make memory 
play it in the ears of my friend the 
reader !* 

Of the production of Zes ugue- 
nots in 1836 M. Feétis says: 

‘ At first neither the public nor 
the greater number of the critics 
comprehended the merit Meyer- 
beer had displayed. Although they 
asserted that the duet between Va- 
lentina and Marcel in the third 
act, the duel scene, the whole of 
the fourth act, and a part of the 
fifth, manifested beauties of the 
highest order, and although they 
(farther) declared that nothing so 
pathetic as the last scene of the 
fourth act was ever known, yet it 
was thought that the score of Zes 
Huguenots was inferior to that of 
Robert le Diable. Not long after- 
wards those who were disinterested 
abjured their error ; amongst these 
the value of the work has year by 
year increased, and the most ob- 
stinate have been convinced of a 
success established by many repre- 
sentations during five-and-twenty 
years in every part ofthe world. . . 
After the two first years of this 
great success, a party, influenced 
by contrary interests, manifested 
both bitterness and injustice in 
theircriticisms, with more obstinacy 
than on account of the novelty of 
the work... What has been the 
result? The score of Zes Hugue- 
nots, in spite of some defects, and 
the beauties that are inherent in 
the talent of the master, still main- 
tains all its renown.’t 

As I shall have to speak more 
at large of this work under the 
period of its introduction at the 
Royal Italian Opera in 1848, I 
must content myself with the above 
remarks for the present. 

Amongst the number of detrac- 
tors to whom M. Feétis might have 

* Music and Manners in France and 
Germany, by Henry F, Chorley, pp. 204-5. 
Ed. London, 1841. 

+ See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom. vi. p. 424. 
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alluded, no one was more positive 
than the musical critic of the 
Atheneum, who, in that journal of 
the 4th of June 1836, whilst re- 
ferring to a concert given by Mrs. 
Bishop, on the 27th of May, at the 
King’s Theatre, remarked, ‘ We ar- 
rived in time to hear the selection 
of somewhat incomprehensible music 
from Les Huguenots. It is not fair 
to judge of an opera by a few de- 
tached morceaux, and these pro- 
bably not its best, nor particularly 
well performed, or we should say 
that the fame. of this long-talked-of 
work will not extend to any great 
distance beyond the walls of the 
Académie Royale.’ Did I not know 
now that Mr. Henry F. Chorley 
occupied the post of musical critic 
of the Atheneum at the time above 
specified, I- could scarcely have 
believed that it was possible for 
him to have been the writer both 
of this unqualified prediction, and 
of the observations I have above 
quoted as coinciding with my own. 
But so great a want of discern- 
ment has been amply illustrated ; 
for without exception, no opera ex- 
tant has ever brought more money 
to the opera-houses of the Con- 
tinent—or of our own country— 
than Zes //uguenots, or exceed- 
ed it in universal admiration. It 
was alone the means, as I have 
said already, for the establishment 
of the Royal Italian Opera at Co- 
vent-garden in 1848, when the 
Queen commanded it to be pre- 
pared for her first state visit to that 
house, ard when the ridiculous as- 
sertion by almost every one con- 
cerned in the performance, except 
Mdme. Viardot, that it was ‘ Chin- 
ese music,’ was immediately and for 
ever exploded.* 

No opening having been offered 
to Madame Malibran—or, as she 
was now announced, as Madame 
de Beriott—at His Majesty’s The- 

* See vol. ix. p. 271. 
+t See vol. ix. p, 517. 
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atre, that accomplished woman 
entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Bunn at Drury-lane Theatre in 
the month of May, and three nights 
a week filled that house from floor 
to ceiling ‘ by her own individual 
powers of magnetism, and making 
even the enormous sums she re- 
ceived a capital investment for the 
lessee.* At first her personations 
were confined to Beethoven’s /7- 
delio and Bellini’s Sonnambula, in 
the latter, if I rightly remember, 
only once. But on Friday, May 
the 27th, she made such ‘a hit’ as 
perhaps has scarcely ever been ex- 
ceeded in any theatre of the world, 
by her creation of the part of Iso- 
line in Balfe’s opera, the A/aid of 
Artois, the music of which had been 
expressly written for this ‘ wonder- 
ful creature,’ as even the staid and 
somewhat rigid critic of the Athe- 
neum could not refrain from de- 
signating her. In connection with 
this remarkable event, which I wit- 
nessed, it may not be out of place 
first of all to give some account of 
the opera itself. ‘The opinion that 
it was inferior in its entirety to the 
Siege of Rochelle* as a work of art 
generally prevailed at the time of 
its presentation ; and but for Ma- 
dame Malibran having ‘created’ 
and sustained the leading charac- 
ter, it would, in all probability, 
have been but coldly received. 
The best proof that such an opi- 
nion was well grounded is to be 
found in the fact that, since the 
lamented death of Madame Mali- 
bran, the Afaid of Artois has rarely, 
if ever, been heard; nor until a 
prima donna, possessed of the same 
powers of intelligence and vocal 
excellence which shone so triumph- 
antly bright in herself, appears— 
and when may such an event be 
hoped for ?—is it likely to be ever 
put before the public again. In 
speaking of the characteristics of 
* See Atheneum for 1836, p. 364. 
tT See vol, x. p. 25. 
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this opera on its first production, 
I prefer to revive the observations 
of the Zimes of May 28, 1836, than 
to rely upon any remarks of my 
own, especially as I have the gratifi- 
cation of being able wholly to agree 
with them : 

* A new opera, called the Maid 
of Artois, the music of which is 
composed by Mr. Balfe, and in 
which Madame Malibran sustained 
the principal part, was played here 
(Drury-lane) for the first time last 
night. The attraction of a new 
opera at this period of the season; 
the fact of its being the work of 
an Irish composer, who by his pre- 
vious efforts has deserved well of 
the public; and, more perhaps than 
these, the well-deserved popularity 
of Madame Malibran, were likely 
to produce a good house ; but even 
this combination had not prepared 
us to expect such an audience as 
was assembled last night. The 
house was not only full before the 
opera commenced, but was filled 
by a company whose appearance 
gave an éc/at to the theatre which 
it does not always display. . . . The 
overture, which is spirited and gay, 
was encored. The opera—the story 
of which is, we believe, original, al- 
though the personages are French 
—opens with a scene in one of the 
public places in Paris, the period 
of the action being at the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XV. 
Groups of citizens and soldiers are 
seen parading and amusing them- 
selves. After a lively chorus and 
a spirited song by a recruiting ser- 
geant, Sans Regret (Mr. Giubelei),* 


and a very delightful scena by Mr. 


Phillips,t who plays the Marquis 
de Chateau-Vieux, the colonel of 
the regiment, the stage being 
cleared, Jules de Montagnon (Mr. 
Templeton),{ a young countryman 
of the province of Artois, enters in 

* See vol. ix. p, 626. 

+ See vol. ix. p. 258. 

T See vol, x. p. 24. 


a state of dejection. He has come 
from his native village in search of 
Isoline (Madame Malibran), his 
betrothed wife, who has been lured 
to Paris by the Marquis de Cha- 
teau-Vieux, and whom Jules be- 
lieves to have deserted him for his 
more wealthy and powerful rival. 
In his despair the sergeant presents 
himself, learns that he is in grief 
and penniless, and under the pre- 
tence of serving him, enlists him 
as a recruit into his own regiment. 
Isoline’s friend and follower, Cora- 
lie (Miss Healey), has an appoint- 
ment with the sergeant ; Jules re- 
cognises her, and learns that his 
mistress is in Paris, and at the same 
moment makes the unpleasant dis- 
covery that his pretended friend, 
Sans Regret, has enlisted him. He 
is surrounded by a detachment of 
the troops ; remonstrance is useless, 
resistance in vain, andhe is marched 
off to the barracks ; and the scene 
closes with a chorus of that strik- 
ing character which is likely to 
make it popular. Coralie bears 
the intelligence of this disaster to 
Isoline, who, although exposed to 
the temptations of the Marquis’s 
wealth, and the influence of his 
persuasion, has resisted all, and 
remains true to her lover. The 
scena by Isoline when she is first 
discovered is a very beautiful com- 
position, and was sung by Madame 
Malibran with that graceful and 
touching expression of which she 
is so perfect a mistress. The ap- 
plause which followed it was of 
that rapturous character which she 
alone upon the English stage has 
the power of exciting. From this 
moment the success of the opera 
seemed certain. The audience were 
so completely fascinated, that the 
sequel must have been bad indeed, 
if it could have marred the effect 
which this performance had pro- 
duced. The Marquis then enters ; 
Isoline implores him to save her 
lover, and to restore him to her. 
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The first request the Marquis is 
willing to grant, but upon a con- 
dition which makes the second im- 
possible ; namely, that Isoline will 
become his. After a long and pas- 
sionate struggle, which was admir- 
ably acted, and the music accom- 
panying it as admirably sung, she 
consents to sacrifice herself, if by 
that means alone she can restore 
Jules to liberty. Immediately after 
the departure of the Marquis, Jules 
enters the apartment by the bal- 
cony. He has discovered the place 
of Isoline’s retreat, has deserted 
from his regiment, and arrives worn 
out by fatigue and drenched by the 
storm. A very moving scene en- 
sues. Jules believes her to have 
been guilty of infidelity; but at 
length, convinced by her simple but 
solemn assertion of her innocence, 
he proposes to her to fly with him 
from the hotel of the Marquis, 
which she readily consents to do. 
The raging of the storm delays their 
departure, and while they are sing- 
ing a duet the Marquis enters. An 
altercation ensues between Jules 
and the Marquis ; the latter draws 
upon his rival, who, in his own 
defence, wounds him. The Mar- 
quis’s followers and soldiers rush 
in; the lovers are separated, and 
Jules hurried away to his doom. 
The finale of this act, by Madame 
Malibran, is one of the most power- 
ful and effective of her displays. 
At the end of the first act she was 
unanimously called for by the au- 
dience, and obeyed the call. The 
second act opens at a fort on the 
sea coast in French Guiana, where 
Jules, in the dress of a slave, is 
enduring the sentence of transpor- 
tation to which his offence against 
his superior officer had exposed 
him. Mr. Seguin,* who plays the in- 
spector of the fort (Synnelet), has 
a clever bass song, which he gave 
with great skill and spirit. A ballet 
is introduced here which, but that 
* See vol, ix. p. 256. 


perhapssome expedient is necessary 


to afford Mdme. Malibran a short 
repose after the exertions which the 
first act requires, might well be 
dispensed with. A ship from France 
is seen in the offing, and a boat's 
crew land with despatches. One 
ot this crew, a seeming sailor-boy, 
is Isoline, who, in this disguise, 
has fled from France to aid in her 
lover’s rescue, and to share his 
fate. She changes her male attire 
for the garb of a sister of charity, 
has an interview with Jules, which 
she procures by bribing the gaoler, 
but their raptures are interrupted 
by the arrival of the inspector, who, 
having learned Isoline’s story, and 
being captivated by her charms, 
offers his addresses to her. She re- 
pulses him, and he is about to pro- 
ceed to violence, when Jules rushes 
forward, and, having seized a gun, 
brings the inspector to reason, and 
locks him in one of his own dun- 
geons, while, with the assistance 
of a negro slave, the lovers make 
their escape to the desert. The 
duet between Mdme. Malibran and 
Mr. Templeton in this scene is one 
of the most charming pieces in the 
opera. Just as the escape takes 
place, the governor of the colony 
arrives. ‘This is no other than the 
Marquis of Chateau-Vieux, who 
has accepted a foreign employment 
for the purpose of dissipating the 
grief which the loss of Isoline, and 
the remorse for having destroyed 
her happiness, had occasioned. A 
ballad, ‘ The light of other days is 
faded,’ which is introduced here, is 
a very elegant composition. Mr. 
Phillips’ singing it is likely to add 
to his well-established reputation. 
... This is one of the morceaux, 
and there are several others in the 
opera which can hardly fail to be- 
come very popular. The third act 
discovers the lovers in the desert. 
A red interminable waste of sand 
surrounds them, Jules has sunk 
exhausted on the ground, and Iso- 
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line is supporting his head upon 
her knee. He is bleeding froma 
stab he has received, and the hot 
sand of the desert has worked it- 
self into his festering wound. She 
empties the water gourd which 
was about his neck upon the wound, 
and binds it with her handkerchief. 
He revives, and they promise to 
continue their flight, when Isoline’s 
strength fails. She is dying from 
fatigue and thirst ; the gourd is ex- 
hausted ; she sinks upon the ground 
dying. No human help is near, 
and hope seems extinct; the 
wretched lover throws himself upon 
the apparently lifeless body of his 
mistress in utter despair. At this 
moment a distant sound of martial 
music is heard ; a procession ac- 
companying the governor to the 
capital is seen crossing the desert. 
The sound rouses Jules. The es- 
cort approaches; some of the at- 
tendants bring refreshments, and 
Isoline is revived, but only to see 
her lover once more in the hands 
of the inspector, when the negro 
slave invokes the protection of the 
governor. The Marquis recognises 
Isoline and Jules, who expect that 
a still more dreadful fate than they 
had just escaped awaits them ; but 
the Marquis, touched by their suf- 
ferings, joins their hands, and their 
sorrows are at anend. The fixa/e, 
which Madame Malibran sings, 
must be heard ; to describe it ade- 
quately is impossible. It is one 
ofthe most delicious thrilling pieces 
that has perhaps ever been heard 
on the stage, and is executed with 
surpassing skill. The opera is in 
all respects well got up, and well 
acted. With very delightful music, 
to which Madame Malibran, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Templeton, and Mr. 
Seguin do full justice; with some 
remarkably good scenery, well- 
written dialogue, and verses good 
enough for the purpose, it is upon 
the whole the most successful and 
the most deserving production of 
VOL. X. 
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the season. The applause with 
which it was received throughout, 
coming from such an audience as 
that of last night, leaves it unques- 
tionable that the opera will become 
as popular as it deserves to be. 
The contentment of the spectators 
seemed to know no bounds. They 
insisted upon Madame Malibran, 
Mr. Templeton, and Mr. Phillips 
appearing after the curtain had 
fallen, and called also for Mr. Balfe 
to receive the praises to which he 
is well entitled for his share in the 
production which has excited such 
general delight.’ 

It was admitted on all hands 
that this effort of Madame Mali- 
bran was the greatest she had ever 
made, and the impression which 
her singing and acting have left on 
the memory of those who heard 
and saw hercan never be obliterated. 
Her success was the more remark- 
able because, never physically a 
robust woman, and her spirit being 
far beyond her strength, she at this 
time was in anything but good 
health. The wear and tear of the 
rehearsals of the AZaid of Artois 
had also greatly wearied her ; for, 
being determined that it should 
succeed, she threw her whole heart 
and soul into that wearying work, 
and really ‘ stage-managed’ every 
scene, and would not let anything 
pass until she was thoroughly as- 
sured that all danger of failure, or 
even of a cold reception, had van- 
ished. At the end of the first act, 
those who were most intimately 
acquainted with her perceived that 
she was becoming exhausted, and 
were horrified at finding the audi- 
ence—as most audiences generally 
are—disposed to be more than usu- 
ally exacting in demanding encores 
after the greatest efforts to please 
them, without any common sense 
—if it ever could be exercised— 
being allowed the slightest oppor- 
tunity of exerting itself. So intense 
was Malibran’s ‘ pluck’—which is 
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the only word that can describe her 
energy aright—that she would not 
give way, but went through the 
second act with a determination 
that said, ‘ Beaten I will not be!’ 
She, however, remembered that an 
immense trial awaited her in the 
finale of the third act; and finding 
her strength giving way, she sent 
for Mr. Balfe and Mr. Bunn, and 
told them that unless they did as 
they were bid, after all the previous 
success, the end might result in 
failure ; but she said, ‘ Manage to 
let me have a‘pot of porter some- 
how or other before I have to sing, 
and I will get you an encore which 
will bring down the house.’ How 
to manage this was difficult; for 
the scene was so set that it seemed 
scarcely possible to hand her up 
‘the pewter’ without its being wit- 
nessed by the audience, and thus 
‘the one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous’ being realised. After 
much consultation, Malibran hav- 
ing been assured that her wish 
should be fulfilled, it was arranged 
that the pot of porter should be 
handed up to her through a trap in 
the stage at the moment when Jules 
had thrown himself upon her body, 
supposing that life had fled; and 
Mr. Templeton was drilled into the 
manner in which he should so 
manage to conceal the necessary 
arrangement, that the audience 
would never suspect what was going 
on. At the right moment a friendly 
hand put the foaming pewter 
through the stage, to be swallowed 
at a draught, and success was won! 
Well might the writer above quoted 
have said that the fa/e must have 
been heard. No power of language 
any man could use can ever describe 
how it was delivered. Malibran, 
however, had not over-estimated 
her own strength. She knew it 
wanted but this fillip to carry her 
through. She had resolved to have 
an encore, and she had it, in such 
a fashion as made the roof of ‘Old 
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Drury’ ring as it had never rung 
before. On the repetition of the 
opera and afterwards, a different 
arrangement of the stage was made, 
and a property calabash containing 
a pot of porter was used; but al- 
though the same result was con- 
stantly won, Malibran always said 
it was not half as ‘nice,’ nor did 
her anything like the good it would 
have done if she could only have 
had it out of the pewter. 

The Maid of Artois was the last 
opera in which this ‘ wonderful 
creature’ was ever to delight the 
English musical public. On the 
roth of September she went down 
with her husband, De Beriot, to 
take part in the Manchester Musical 
Festival ; but it was remarked by 
all her friends that she was by no 
means in her usual spirits, and that 
her efforts were made rather under 
compulsion than by that impulse 
which was so constantly apparent 
in everything she undertook. On 
the morning of the 14th (Wednes- 
day), she took part in a miscel- 
laneous sacred performance, and 
sang with Clara Novello,* in the 
third part, Marcello’s duet ‘ Qual 
Anelante,’ with so much lively 
gaiety, fulness of execution, and a 
singleness of purpose, and so de- 
lighted the audience, that, at the 
request of several distinguished in- 
dividuals, it was, not immediately, 
but after one or two portions of 
Handel’s /srac/ in Egypt had been 
given, repeated ; and so great was 
the excitement which this repeti- 
tion induced, that, at its conclusion, 
a few persons were so excited, that 
they could not resist the impulse, 
testifying their delight by clapping 
their hands. Of the /srae/ Mali- 
bran gave the succeeding solo, 
‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ with such 
pathos and finished declamation, 
as ‘to leave nothing to be wished 
for but the longer continuation of 
the strain.’ Theconcert ofthe same 


* See vol, ix. p. 518. 











evening was a most brilliant affair. 
The theatre—where it was given— 
was crammed in the several de- 
partments of boxes, pit, and gallery, 
to suffocation. Hundreds of indi- 
viduals would have been glad to 
have obtained standing-room ; but 
every situation from which a view 
could be obtained, or a sound 
heard, was filled up. The manner 
of Malibran’s having taken her part 
in the ‘Canon’ from /ide/io with 
Clara Novello, and Messrs. Bennett 
and Phillips, was thus written of at 
the time: ‘ Nothing could surpass 
the graceful execution of Malibran 
in this piece, unless we except her 
astonishing felicity of expression 
and facility of execution in the suc- 
ceeding duetto from the Andronico 
of Mercadante, in which Madame 
Caradori-Allan* shone out with 
surprising brilliancy, whilst in the 
concluding portion the notes of 
Malibran were showered forth in 
gorgeous profusion. A complete 
storm of applause testified the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, and the 
rapturous encore which succeeded 
was instantly responded to.’+ Alas! 
Malibran’s ‘ gorgeous profusion of 
notes’ was the last strain of ‘the 
dying swan.’ From some impulse 
or other—for which, she told me, 
she never could and never should 
be able to account— Madame Ca- 
radori-Allan was seized with a de- 
sire to discover whether she could 
equal her competitor in the final 
cadenza of Mercadante’s duet upon 
its repetition. Accomplished mu- 
sician as she was, she was at no 
loss for invention, and outdid her- 
self. Malibran, whilst she was sing- 
ing, looked at her with astonish- 
ment; but there was ‘a lurking 
devil in her eye, which said, ‘I 
will beat that.’ And so she did; 
for such a cadenza as she immedi- 
ately improvised was never heard 
to pass from the throat and lips of 


* See vol, viii. p. 627. 
+ The Zimes of September 16, 1836, 
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any other artiste that ever lived. 
Then came the ‘final close,’ which 
completed, and the acknowledg- 
ments made to the audience, Mali- 
bran staggered off the stage, and, 
the moment she was out of sight, 
fell senseless into the arms of a 
bystander, who saved her from fall- 
ing head foremost. She was im- 
mediately removed to her lodg- 
ings, at the Mosley Arms Hotel, 
and Drs. Bardsley, Hall, and 
Worthington were sent for in all 
haste ; but at the time she was to 
have reappeared to take her part 
in the second act in the quintet from 
Mozart's ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ an apology 
was made forher, on the ground that 
the indisposition under which she 
had for some time past, and especi- 
ally on the previous morning, been 
suffering, but from which it was 
hoped she was fast recovering, had 
returned with such violence, that co- 
pious bleeding from the arm had 
been deemed advisable, and the ut- 
most quietness ordered. Although 
however, undersuch circumstances, 
it was impossible that she could 
appear again that evening, a hope 
was expressed that she would on 
the morrow be sufficiently con- 
valescent to take part in the busi- 
ness allotted to her in the ‘scheme.’ 
As a compensation for her un- 
toward absence, M. de Beriot, it 
was announced, would perform a 
solo on the violin in leu of the 
song which had been set down for 
her, whilst Madame Caradori-Allan 
immediately took her place in the 
quintet. Under the care of the 
medical men who had been sum- 
moned to her, poor Malibran 
seemed for a short time likely to 
rally; but the copious bleeding 
had done its worst under the con- 
dition in which she was found 
to be, which these medical men 
seemed to be unaware of. De 
Beriot, being dissatisfied with the 
treatment, sent to London for his 
own physician, a homceopathist— 
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Dr. Bellomini—which so offended 
the regular practitioners, that they 
immediately refused to meet him, 
and retired from the case. Her 
complaint was inflammation arising 
from premature confinement. Up 
to the time of Dr. Bellomini’s ar- 
rival she had gradually continued 
to decline; she, however, rallied 
under his treatment until Septem- 
ber 22d; but in the course of that 
day a relapse took place, which 
so greatly alarmed him, that he 
was induced to call in the aid of 
Mr. Lewis, a surgeon. On the fol- 
lowing morning she had become 
much worse, and lay in a state of 
the greatest exhaustion, apparently 
unconscious of everything around 
her, and but little hope was enter- 
tained ofherrecovery. Every effort 
that skill could devise to restore 
her was resorted to; but the melan- 
choly event took place precisely at 
twenty minutes to twelve o’clock, 
up to which period she had contin- 
ued to sink without regaining her 
faculties for a moment. 

Many explanations were offered 
to account for so sudden a collapse 
of Madame Malibran’s health and 
strength, but scarcely one touched 
the actual cause, as I heard it from 
her mother’s (Mdme. Garcia) lips, 
whilst on a visit to M. and Mdme. 
Viardot, at their country seat, Cour- 
tavenil, near Rozy en Brie, in the 
autumn of 1853. This account I 
will now give as briefly as possible. 

Malibran was a fearless horse- 
woman, and availed herself of 
every opportunity she could obtain 
of enjoying the exhilarating exer- 
cise a gallop induces. Her husband 
was in this respect a timid man, 
and greatly disliked such a propen- 
sity, and sought earnestly to dis- 
suade her from following it. But 
a very short time before the Man- 
chester Festival, she had ridden a 
restive and ill-tempered horse, 
which had very nearly flung her. 
She was obstinately determined to 
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conquer the viciousness of the 
beast; but De Beriot implored her 
not to make the attempt. Finding 
that entreaty was of no avail, he re- 
sorted to command, which Malibran 
promised to obey, because, infe- 
rior as he was to her, his influence, 
whenever thus exerted, seemed to 
throw a spell over her. A few 
days afterwards, some friends call- 
ed upon her and proposed a morn- 
ing’s ride in the Row, to which 
she consented. She sent for a 
horse, and, to her surprise no less 
than her annoyance, the very beast 
she had pledged her word never to 
mount again arrived for her use. 
There was no time to send for an- 
other. She did not wish to disap- 
point her friends, who had made 
the party expressly for her. She 
hesitated but for a moment, and 
then mounted the horse, who al- 
most immediately began to mani- 
fest his usual viciousness. In- 
fluenced by the knowledge that 
what she was doing would greatly 
irritate her husband, were he made 
aware of it, and annoyed at finding 
she would have to exercise all her 
skill to manage the animal, she 
adopted the unwise course of driv- 
ing instead of striving to humour 
him. When she and her friends 
had reached the Row, the horse 
bolted, having taken the bit, as she 
imagined, between his teeth. She 
becamealarmed, lost her presence of 
mind, and was finally flung; but her 
habit before she fell having caught 
the pommel of the saddle, her 
head was bumped several times 
upon the road, whence she was, 
as soon as the horse was stopped, 
picked up nearly insensible. She 
was put into a cab, and taken 
home; but fearing to let De Beriot 
know of what had happened, she 
neither sent for medical advice, 
nor gave herself the slightest re- 
laxation from the duties of her 
profession. She was evceinte at this 
very time, but had concealed this 
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fact from her husband, so that when 
the Manchester physicians were 
called in, she being insensible, 
they were in entire ignorance of 
her real condition, and imputed 
her sudden seizure to determina- 
tion of blood to the head, brought 
on by too much excitement and 
exertion. Her premature confine- 
ment disclosed the mischief when 
it was too late. The depletion she 
had been subjected to added to 
the improbability of her recovery, 
and left her no power to rally, in 
spite of her excellent constitution 
and previous good health. At the 
Norwich Festival, when the sad 
news arrived, a gloom at once 
settled upon all the artistes, most 
of whom had been with her in 
Manchester. The interment of 
her remains took place a few days 
after her death in the south aisle, 
adjoining the chapel recently used 
as a vestry, in the collegiate church 
of Manchester; but they were 
permitted to remain there but a 
short time, her husband having ob- 
tained a faculty for their removal 
to Laeken, near Brussels, where 
he had a chateau, and erected a 
somewhat whimsical monument to 
her memory, a copy of which may 
be seen in the centre aisle of the 
Crystal Palace. Much censure 
was passed upon M. de Beriot for 
having, immediately after Mali- 
bran’s decease, suddenly quitted 
Manchester, leaving her funeral ob- 
sequies to be performed by stran- 
gers. Excuses were offered for 
conduct which to English minds 
appeared most singular, to say 
the least of it, and which was also 
not altogether satisfactory to Ma- 
dame Malibran’s relatives. But at 
all events there can be no doubt 
respecting the intensity of M. de 
Beriot’s grief, who mourned his 
irreparable loss to his dying day, 
and never seemed to have looked 
up again. 

Before entirely dismissing this 
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accomplished woman and wonder- 
ful artiste from consideration, I can- 
not withhold some most just and 
appropriate remarks, that were pub- 
lished immediately after her death : 
‘ We are not about to offer any cold 
or detailed criticism upon the 
merits of Madame Malibran as a 
singer or as an actress ; but a part- 
ing word or two may be permitted 
us. In both characters she was 
distinguished above all her contem- 
poraries by versatility of power 
and liveliness of conception. She 
could play with music of every 
possible style, school, and century. 
We have heard her on the same 
evening sing iv five different lan- 
guages, giving with equal truth and 
character the intense and passion- 
ate scena from Der Freischiitz, and 
those sprightly and charming Pro- 
vengal airs, many of which were 
composed by herself. The exten- 
sive compass of her voice enabled 
her to command the whole range 
of songs which is usually divided 
between thecontralto and soprano.* 
She was, it is true, often hurried 
away by the tameless vivacity of 
her spirits into flights and cadences 
which were more eccentric than 
beautiful. We have heard her, in 
the very wantonness of consum- 
mate power, rival the unvocal ar- 
peggi of De Beriot’s violin, and exe- 
cute the most sudden shakes and 
divisions upon those highest and 
deepest notes of the voice which 
less perfectly trained singers ap- 
proach warily and with prepara- 
tion. But those know little of the 
dignity Madame Malibran could 
assume, or of the unexaggerated 
expression which she could throw 
into music, even the plainest and 
least fantastic, who were not fami- 
liar with her oratorio perform- 
ances—with the earnest pathos of 


* Her voice was a contralto in character, 
but it extended to a range that was aston- 
ishing. She could descend to F and E flat 
below the lower C in the treble clef, and 
reach C and D in alt. 
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her scena, “ Deh parlate” (Cimarosa’s 
noblest song); with the calm and 
holy sweetness of her “ Pastorale” 
from the AZessiah, ‘* He shall feed 
His flock ;” or, in a strain loftier 
than these, with the delivery of 
that most magnificent of recita- 
tives, “‘ Sing ye to the Lord,” from 
Israed in Egypt. In this last she 
so completely identified herself 
with the spirit of the scene, that 
no painter of “ Miriam, the Pro- 
phetess,” ever dreamed of face, 
form, or attitude more appropriate, 
more instinct ‘with sublime tri- 
umph, than hers at that moment.* 

‘The acting of Madame Malibran 
was marked by the same charac- 


* In confirmation, to the utmost, of the 
above remarks, I cannot refrain from add- 
ing another instance of the pathos Malibran 
threw into her oratorio singing at the last 
morning performance of the Norwich Fes- 
tival of 1833. At the request of Mr. Edward 
Taylor, Handel's recitative, ‘Ye sacred 
priests,’ and its succeeding motivos, ‘ Fare- 
well, ye limpid streams,’ and ‘ Brighter 
scenes I seek above,’ from Fephtha, were set 
down for her in the ‘scheme.’ She had 
never seen or heard a note of the music till 
she was asked to venture upon it; but just 
before going into the orchestra, in my hear- 
ing, she said to Mr, Edward Taylor, point- 
ing to her ‘ part,’ ‘ lam going to sing this to 
please you ; but as I know nothing about it, 
you must tell me what I am to do.’ He an- 
swered, ‘I shall not dothat, for you want no 
help from me.’ Upon her expressing, by a 
shrug of the shoulders, her vexation at this 
answer, he at once added, ‘ But this I will 
do: here, here, and there’—pointing to one 
or two places—‘ Mara, whom I once heard 
sing it, made her great points." ‘ That will 
do!’ was her immediate answer. Nota bar 
had been rehearsed ; but she could rely for 
the accompaniment upon those who were 
intrusted with the duty, and were accus- 
tomed to hermanner, The wailing notes of 
the recitative and following motivo went to 
the heart, and touched its innermost cords of 
grief; but the manner in which she, as it were, 
imperceptibly hurried the time of the ex- 
ultant sequel, ‘ Brighter scenes I seek above,’ 
as if to lend wings for the fulfilment of the 
aspiration of immortality, positively ele- 
vated the souls of her hearers. So grand, so 
great, so glorious an effect, I really believe was 
never before realised. Stern, unimpulsive, and 
rigid, man as Mr, Edward Taylor was, I saw 
the tears silently course down his cheeks, 
livid with emotion ; and when the concert 
was ended, he said to me, ‘ Yow heard what 
I said to her! Mara, great as she was, 
could not be compared with her in a cen- 
tury !' 


teristics as her singing. It was 
always coloured, at times over-co- 
Joured, by the spirit which sustained 
her for a while through a career of 
unexampled exertion and excite- 
ment. If in no entire performance 
she ever equalled the sibylline 
grandeur of Pasta or the intense 
pathos of Schréder,* she had her 
moments of inspiration, when she 
electrified her listeners by outbursts 
so brilliantly passionate as to make 
all her compeers forgotten. Her 
performance of Norma has been 
described to us as beyond all 
praise; her Fidelio was the best 
character in which she appeared in 
England. The concentrated and 
piercing agony ofher speaking voice 
in the grave-scene of that delicious 
opera is at our heart as we write ; 
in the part of Fidelio, too, her ac- 
tion was not carried to the excess 
which in other dramas at times 
almost seemed to threaten life and 
reason.t In the ofera buffa, as 
Zerlina, Rosina, Cenerentola, Fi- 
dalma (which last, be it remem- 
bered, she performed in London 
to the Caroline and Lizetta of the 
Sontags), her vivacity had no 
bounds. Her smorfie, too, had the 
charm and the fault of caprices 
struck out in the humour of the 
moment. In short, upon the stage, 
though she was often extravagant, 
she was always riveting; and few 
among her audiences could go 
home and sit in cool judgment up- 
on one who, while she was before 
them, carried them as she pleased 
to the extremes of grave and gay. 
‘The woman was one with the 
musician and the actress. The 
personal fatigue through which 
Madame Malibran’s high spirit bore 
her was prodigious. She has been 
known to undergo the wear and 
tear of a five-hours’ rehearsal, with 


* See vol. ix. p. 623. : 

+ Except, it might have been added, in 
the one instance already recorded, vol, ix. 
p. 167. 
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a song at some morning concert 
between its pauses; and then again 
in the evening, half an hour after 
having gone through one of her 
exhausting parts, to be found as 
energetic and animated as ever at 
the Philharmonic or Ancient Con- 
certs. And this again she would 
leave for some private party, where, 
after singing with a freshness sur- 
prisingly little impaired, she would 
wind up her day’s exertions, per- 
haps, by dancing the tarantella. 
She was the delight of all her inti- 
mate friends for the many gifts she 
possessed, besides those which made 
her so professionally eminent.* 
Her observation was keen, her hu- 
mour quaint and inexhaustible, and 


* In the previous number (see vol. x. p. 
24), it has been mentioned that Mr. Tem- 
pleton was raised to the position he held in 
his profession simply on account of Malibran 
having undertaken the somewhat difficult 
task of being his instructor ; and an anec- 
dote is told of the manner to which she 
resorted to accomplish her purpose. ‘This 
she did,’ not by always showing temper, 
but ‘in a manner peculiar to herself, blend- 
ing good nature with a little satirical, ap- 
proaching to epigrammatic, point; and thus 
she succeeded in animating him compara- 
tively with a spark of her own Promethean 
fire. When he was not az fzit at stage 
business, she would sometimes address him 
after this style: ‘‘ You are cold, inanimate ! 
Are you a man? Have you a wife? Do 
you love that wife?’ On his replying in the 
affirmative, she would thus resume her lec- 
ture: ‘‘Then would you, if she were in such 
trouble, stand so far from her, and regard 
her with such indifference? Approach closer 
to me, and seem very sorry for my situation. 
Come to me ; I shall not bite you.""’ ‘ It is 
stated, that on one occasion Mr. Temple- 
ton, encouraged by her request that he 
would act up to her, in one of the principal 
love-scenes during the rehearsal—and every 
allowance must be made for his feelings, 
when the irresistible excitement is con- 
sidered by which he was borne away, until 
his reason was made a captive by passion 
kissed her neck. She. instantly checked 
him, and observed, ‘‘Sz7, that is not neces- 
sary! You may affect to make love to me 
as much as you please before the public ; 
but let me desire you never to repeat what 
you have thus done.” Confused at her man- 
ner, vexed at his own impetuosity, Mr. 
Templeton apologised respectfully to her, 
and she passed over the slight oftence with 
as much kindness as she had before exhi- 
bited a noble and just resentment.'—From 
Nathan's Memoir of Madame Malibran, 
quoted in the 7émes of Oct, 10th, 1836, 
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her fund of anecdote various and 
always at command. She was skil- 
ful with the pencil—some of her 
sketches are full of genius and cha- 
racter. Her love of her art was 
intense and consuming; and the 
circumstance should never be for- 
gotten, either as honourable to her 
memory or as a warning to too 
exacting audiences, that her illness 
was exasperated by her dragging 
herself into the Manchester or- 
chestra to fulfil her engagements 
rather than subject herself to the 
imputation of feigned indisposi- 
tion, and that she exerted herself 
to comply with the fatal demands 
of a delighted audience when the 
hand of death was upon her. It 
is difficult to write calmly of these 
things, and the thousand recollec- 
tions that crowd upon us warn us 
to stop, lest we pass our wonted 
boundaries. It is enough to say 
that, in the lyric drama of Europe, 
she who has died has left no peer 
behind her !’* 

The last musical event of this 
year worth recording is the produc- 
tion of Mendelssohn's St. Pai, at 
the Liverpool Musical Festival, on 
October 7th, under the direction of 
Sir George Smart. It is well known 
that in the opinion of the Germans 
this oratorio is held in higher es- 
teem than the “/7aA, and although 
that opinion is not indorsed at 
present in England—as I believe it 
eventually will be—I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that ‘it will live 
when the other is forgotten,’ always 
supposing that such an event can 
by any possibility occur. I had 
the good fortune to be present 
on the occasion of the production 
of this grand work, and I was im- 
mediately convinced at the rehear- 
sal, which conviction was confirmed 
by the performance, that it was the 
greatest oratorio that had been 
composed since the days of Han- 
del ; that it was worthy of com- 

* See Atheneum for 1836, p. 707- 
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parison with many of the efforts of 
that master, and certainly quite on 
a level with, if not beyond, any- 
thing that had been left by Haydn 
or Mozart. In this opinion I was 
at the time far from being sup- 
ported ; although I have lived to 
hear even those who were in 1836 
his greatest detractors, admit quite 
as much, if not more, than I myself 
did not then fear to express. Thus, 
for example, the critic of the Zimes 
declared that ‘to those who had 
attended the other Festivals, and 
had come from Norwich and Wor- 
cester with all the majesty of /srae/ 
in Egypt, the grace and loveliness 
of the Creation, and both united 
in Redemption,* fresh in their re- 
collection—to all such, S#. Pau? 
must stand in a situation of peril- 
ous contrast ;’ and, having delivered 
himself of this offhand condemna- 
tion, he thus proceeded to explain 
his meaning : ‘It is quite impossible 
to drive impressions so powerful as 
these, and which occur too rarely 
to admit of their being transient, 
from the mind. Spite of every en- 
deavour, they will be present to the 
memory, and any subsequent one 
must, until a sacred writer superior 
to Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
arise, be less vivid and deep. The 
general character of S¢. Paul is 
truly ecclesiastical; its style is 
purely and completely that of the 
Church. Seldom does the author 
wander into those regions of melody 
which lead the senses captive from 
the commencement to the termina- 
tion of the Creation. The youngest 
of the German school, he is the 
least modern. It is true that every 
now and then we are made to feel 
that he has lived after Mozart and 
Haydn, by the riches and power 
of his instrumentation ; but such 
instances appear only in the filling 


* This was an adaptation of the Reguiem 
to English words, with one or two interpo- 
lations from other works of Mozart, by Mr. 
Edward Taylor, for the previous Norwich 
Festival. 
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up of his work, the outline of which 
is of remoter style.’ Then it is 
asserted ‘ that this oratorio is most 
likely to suffer from the indiscreet 
praises of misjudging and interest- 
ed individuals, who seem not to be 
disposed to content themselves 
with the quantum of praise to which 
it is fairly entitled. It is a work 
of considerable genius and erudi- 
tion ; it is a work for the musician 
to con over with profit and plea- 
sure ; there is no violation of pro- 
priety throughout, none of good 
taste. Everything is constructed 
according to the most approved 
models, and combined with a strict 
adherence to musical canons ; but 
there are no fervid bursts of genius, 
no witching graces of melody, ex- 
cept as they occur enriched with 
harmony in the chorales, which 
are, for a modern oratorio, frequent. 
The songs are throughout grave 
and sombre, not unfrequently dull. 
By far the greater proportion of 
these is allotted to the same, and 
that the bass, voice. Madame 
Caradori, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. 
Shaw had a song each, no more. 
This want of the soprano voice, 
though it operates against the gen- 
eral effect of the oratorio, yet seems 
the result of choice, since the ab- 
sence of dramatic character left 
the composer free and unfettered 
in the selection of his singers. 
Braham, too, had only a single air, 
or rather he accompanied Lindley 
in a solo. St. Paul may almost 
be called an oratorio consisting of 
a succession of choruses, inter- 
spersed with recitations and airs 
for a bass voice. Phillips did his 
best to give animation, interest, 
and variety to his mighty part, and 
no one could have succeeded bet- 
ter; but the author had made it 
unnecessarily ponderous, and the 
continual recurrence of the same 
voice became wearisome to the 
ear. We conjecture that not a sin- 
gle air from this oratorio will be 
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transplanted into the concert-room ; 
the interest, the effect of the songs 
throughout depends on their con- 
nection with the piece. The causes 
to which we have alluded will pre- 
vent in future... any feeling... 
beyond that of approbation. S¢. 
Paul is not a work for unlearned 
ears, and even those who can fol- 
low the author through the intri- 
cacies of fugal counterpoint long 
for a few gleams of melody.’ 

In a far different spirit, and, as 
I can but think, with a much more 
accurate judgment, the opinion of 
the critic of the Atheneum was 
more wisely and accurately given; 
for in that journal of the 15th of 
October he says, ‘We have long 
felt that, as regards the future, it 
was to M. Mendelssohn that we 
were to look for works, not merely 
of the subtlest intellectual refine- 
ment, but also of the brightest 
original genius. It is needless to 
point to the fame he has already 
won by his pianoforte compositions 
and his descriptive overtures for 
the full orchestra. These must have 
become far more widely popular, 
had not the former by their diffi- 
culty been placed above the reach 
of most amateurs, and the latter 
been conceived with a high soaring 
fancy, which an English audience 
is not as yet able to appreciate or 
follow. In his oratorio of S#. Pau/, 
M. Mendelssohn has taken a yet 
more exalted flight. While he has 
grasped his subject in its most pic- 
turesque and striking aspect, he has 
wrought out his conceptions with 
science, indeed, but that science 
refined into a grand simplicity. In 
few instances have the popular and 
conventional forms been followed 
by him, for the sake of exhibiting 
the singer’s voice, or reiterating 
some favourite melody. He has 
thought more of his story than him- 
self; and this resolution of making 
his music a means, and not an end, 
raises him high above those who, 
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more self-engrossed and mechan- 
ical, too often sacrifice propriety of 
character and progress of interest 
to some captivating rifornello or 
abstruse harmonic combination.’ 
In complete contradistinction to 
the Zimes critic’s remark that 
‘Braham accompanied Lindley in 
a solo,’* the A¢ieneum speaks truly 
of ‘ Be thou faithful unto death’— 
the solo in question—as ‘a deli- 
cious and consoling air, exquisitely 
sung by Braham,’ whilst ‘ its accom- 
paniment, for violoncello obbligato, 
should not be passed over; and 
concludes his remarks by saying, 
‘We cannot but congratulate our 
musical friends upon another com- 
position of the highest order added 
to their modern stores, to the con- 
tradiction of those who have de- 
clared that art is exhausted, and 
that its decline and fall must suc- 
ceed the triumphs of Handel, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven.’ 
Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able opinion expressed by the mu- 
sical critic of the Zimes upon the 
quality and character of Mendels- 
sohn’s S¢. Pau/, the impression its 
performance at Liverpool had made 
upon the professional musicians 
engaged in its interpretation was 
so strong, that it was not only 
given at Exeter Hall by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society—which had been 
but recently established, and of 
which I shall have to speak in a 
future chapter—on Tuesday, March 
7, 1837, and repeated at the same 
place on Tuesday, September 12 
of the same year, but was made one 
of the chief ‘features’ of the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival of the 
same year (Friday, Sept. 20), under 
the immediate superintendence of 
the composer himself. On the 
latter occasion, the musical critic 
of that journal insisted, ‘ Our opin- 
ion of its character is substantially 
unchanged. ... The style is that 
offa past age, and hence there are 
* See above, p, 160. 
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few new effects to be developed, 
no intricacies to unravel, and no 
disputable questions requiring the 
presence of the composer to settle 
or explain. Whether any composer 
possessing the talent which Men- 
delssohn unquestionably possesses 
will enhance his reputation by writ- 
ing after a model, rather than fol- 
lowing his own style, may be ques- 
tioned. That style which is legibly 
stamped on his instrumental com- 
positions, whether for his own in- 
strument or for a band, disappears 
in his oratorio,’ Every trace of it 
is studiously effaced, and he ap- 
pears only the imitator of Bach and 
Handel. This is the resource of 
weaker minds, and the refuge of 
feebler writers than Mendelssohn. 
Such was not the conduct of Haydn, 
the father of the modern school. 
His early writings were almost 
copies of his immediate predeces- 
sors; but as his musical horizon 
extended, he saw that an imita- 
tion even of the greatest writers 
would never suffice to make him 
a great and original composer. 
He therefore adopted a style of 
his own. The same may be said 
of the greatest composers of the 
present day. We trace in the 
oratorios of Spohr an acquaintance 
with the great writers of his own 
country ; but not a servile adher- 
ence to them. He has evidently 
profited by the labours of Bach 
and Handel and Haydn, but it is 
to make his own use of them. His 
language is not theirs, but his own. 
Such writers as Neukomm and 
Haser are mere pilferers—men who 
have acquired the art of arranging 
a score, but who trust to memory, 
not to imagination, to supply them 
with ideas. With such persons we 
have no intention to compare Men- 
delssohn. At the same time, it 
must be allowed that there is more 
of the technical skill of the musi- 
cian than the imaginative fervour 
of the man of genius in St. Paui. 
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We are rather attracted by the 
cunning of the workman fhan 
dazzled by the contemplation of 
his work. We admire the nice 
construction of the machine rather 
than the purpose for which it was 
constructed, the texture and com- 
plication of his fugues rather than 
their descriptive power. That they 
want the massy proportions of 
those of Handel was to be expect- 
ed. Handel's step is that of a 
giant ; Mendelssohn follows, and, of 
course, haud passibus equis. There 
is also an inherent defect in the 
laying out of the work. An ora- 
torio should be either entirely nar- 
rative, like the AZessiah and /srae/ 
in Egypt, or dramatic, like Joshua, 
Jephtha, and most of Handel’s other 
oratorios. Sf. aul confounds 
both; it is sometimes narrative, 
and sometimes dramatic. . . These 
and suchlike anomalies, which are 
altogether gratuitous, weaken the 
interest and destroy the illusion of 
the scene. There is only one 
character whose individuality the 
composer has preserved, that of 
St. Paul. . . The solos allotted to all 
the singers are few and sometimes 
feeble. The composer, evidently 
intending to concentrate the interest 
of the audience in the hero of his 
piece, has apportioned but little of 
his work to the soprano voice. 
These circumstances impart to S?. 
Paul a similarity of colour, and 
that of rather a sombre hue, which 
is necessarily deepened by the pre- 
valence of the minor mood. But 
with all these drawbacks, Paz/ yet 
displays much of the vigour of 
amaster mind. Although its author 
has borrowed largely and liberally 
from Handel, not only thoughts, 
but entire passages, he has known 
where to glean with advantage, 
and he well understands how to 
turn them to good account. The 
chorales, which he has taken from 
Sebastian Bach, add relief, variety, 
and grace to the oratorio, and are, 
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in fact, its most melodious fea- 
tures.’* 

In decided contrast to this 
‘damning with faint praise,’ the 
critic of the Atheneum, September 
23d, 1837, writes, ‘ For his (Men- 
delssohn’s) oratorio, it would be 
difficult for us to say too much in 
its praise—simple, massive, every 
note of it full of expression, written 
in the spirit of the great ancients, 
but not according to their letter. 
We should be disposed, unhesitat- 
ingly, to rank it next to the immor- 
tal works of Handel, being per- 
suaded that every subsequent hear- 
ing must bring its truth increas- 
ingly home to every listener. It 
includes no difficulties crowded to- 
gether for the production of great 
effects, the resource of second-best 
genius. ... The airs are as easy, 
as they must be delightful to sing ; 
and the orchestra, though, when it 
is required, as rich and figurative 
as a master’s hand, guided by a 
master’s mind, can make it, is kept 
in its proper place—that is, work- 
ing together with the vocal parts, 
neither predominating over them, 
nor lagging behind.’ 

Wholly coinciding with the re- 
marks of the Atheneum musical 
critic concerning the merits of 
Mendelssohn’s S¢. Pau/—which 
time has proved to be much more 
correct than those of that of the 
Times—I now take my leave of a 
year (1836) most memorable in 
musical events, to pass onward to 
less exciting circumstances, which 
began to mark what may not un- 
aptly be termed ‘the transition 
period.’ 

It will have been remarked, that 
whilst referring (see p. 150) to a 
prediction of the Atheneum re- 
specting the improbability of Mey- 
erbeer’s Les Huguenots being ‘heard 
at any great distance beyond the 
walls of the Académie Royale,’ an 
allusion is made to Mr. Henry F. 

* See Times, Friday, Sept. 22, 1837. 
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Chorley having ‘ occupied the post 
of musical critic of that journal in 
the year 1836.’ The cause of this 
fact being now known has arisen 
from astatement having beenadded 
to the announcement of the sudden 
death ofthat gentleman on the 15th 
of February last, to the effect that 
he had been for thirty-five years en- 
gaged in such a capacity upon that 
journal. As the fact is equally well 
known that Mr. Henry F. Chorley’s 
connection with the Atheneum as 
its musical critic ceased about two 
years ago, and that he has of late 
contributed only asa correspondent, 
and not at all during the last two 
months—the Orchestra having been 
resorted to by him for publishing 
his communications to the public 
—it is conclusive that in 1836 he 
had commenced his career, which 
the style -of the remarks is calcu- 
lated to confirm. Mr. Chorley, 
though not a regularly trained mu- 
sician, had, generally speaking, a sin- 
gularly clear appreciation of the art 
itself, and of the requirements for 
its legitimate progress, although he 
not unfrequently permitted his pre- 
judices—as some may have been 
inclined to designate many of his 
expressed opinions—to overcome 
his judgment. In spite, however, 
of this peculiarity—the result more 
of temperament, perhaps, than of 
affectation and ill-feeling—it is im- 
possible to say of him that he ever 
pandered to the whims and caprices 
of artistes, however intimate he 
might have been personally with 
them, or made himself subservient 
to their desire for unworthy or un- 
due commendation. Although a 
singular, he was essentially an honest 
and an upright man. This is a tes- 
timony 1am only too glad to be able 
to pay to Mr. Henry F. Chorley’s 
memory, although, whilst having had 
a passing acquaintance with him, 
I never was numbered amongst 
those whom he especially looked 
upon and esteemed as his friends. 
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NEVER heard how I killed my first 
salmon? Well, come, sit down be- 
side me, under the old chestnut, 
and hear the thrilling story. Ah, 
how the dear old memories come 
over me! Shall I ever forget that 
eventful day ? 

I remember that for some days 
previously I had been fearfully 
chaffed about my apparent want of 
success in the gentle art—an empty 
creal being the absurd and unjust 
criterion by which I was judged 
chaffed most unmercifully by those 
charming girls staying at Glenmuir, 
chaffed and thoroughly well ‘ bean- 
bagged.’ But, stay. Perhaps you 
do not know the delights of bean- 
bagging, what bean-bags are, or 
how bean-bags are played? No! 
Then, I will tell you; and if you 
get nothing else from the perusal 
of the story I am about to relate, 
you will thank me to the last hour 
of your existence for initiating you 
into the mysteries of bean-bags. 

All that is necessary is a small 
canvas, muslin, or linen bag, 
about four inches square, con- 
taining beans or split peas. ‘That 
is all. But the useofthem? Ah, 
therein lies bliss untold. The game 
is played by two people—one, of 
course, being of the gentler sex— 
youth and beauty indispensable. 
The old and ugly, as in a good 
many other games I wot of, are 
completely out of it. In fact, I 
have often heard the latter aver 
they never could see any fun in 
bean-bags ; but I repeat, in a coun- 
try house, on a wet day, or with 
nothing else to do, to take a bean- 
bag in each hand, stand opposite 


- in case of failure. 


your antagonist—the young and 
fair—at about ten paces’ distance, 
prepared for action, is a moment 
worth living for. Your enemy com- 
mences by throwing the bag held 
in her right hand at you, which 
you are to catch in your left, at the 
same time throwing your right-hand 
bag at her; then you must quick- 
ly pass the one caught from left to 
right, and throw it. The game 
thus proceeds ; and as each player 
is in possession of two bags, a keen 
look out for squalls is necessary. 
I need hardly say that, after about 
three minutes’ serious play, the 
whole thing ends in a regular romp: 
the fair one, having perhaps failed 
to catch a bag, sends them all at 
your head anyhow. You retaliate 
the best way you can consistent 
with mercy, and a general engage- 
ment follows. Again I repeat, 
bean-bags zs great fun. Try it, and 
you will concur in my opinion, and 
bless me for putting you up to so 
good a thing. Pardon the digres- 
sion ; but I could not resist it. The 
memory of the dear old game, 
especially with one certain—aAh, 
well ; never mind! 

Well, as I said, I had been 
greatly chaffed by every one at the 
house, and I had determined on 
this particular morning to do or die, 
my resolve to do being considerably 
stronger than my desire for death 
I must can- 
didly confess, however, that I never 
was a great success in the art of 
old Izaak Walton. Old Izaak did 
love the surroundings. I loved the 
sport immensely, it is true; but I 
loved it, not so much for what I 
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could or did catch, but for its ne- 
cessary and attendant surroundings. 
To me, in those dear romantic 
days, it was indeed bliss to stroll 
along the banks or up the centre 
of some lovely rapid trout stream, 
with a pipe in my mouth, enjoying 
thoroughly the beauties of nature, 
the glorious sensations of youth and 
perfect health ; occasionally sitting 
down and dreaming dreams—ah, 
such dreams !—and nursing and in- 
dulging in such delusive hopes and 
thoughts, which never could pos- 
sibly, by the most miraculous com- 
bination of circumstances, be real- 
ised except in—dreams. All this, 
under the soothing influence of 
the blending of the sweet music of 
the waters of the running clear 
stream, with the cooing of the 
doves, and the wild and clear notes 
of the nightingale, made me realise 
that ‘I have been blessed.’ 

Sleeping dreams, they say, are 
unaccountable; and we certainly 
do see in our nightly and sleeping 
visions, whilst wandering through 
unknown and perhaps impossible 
worlds, a strange heterogeneous 
mass of unheard-of things ; but veri- 
ly I believe in our wide-awake mo- 
ments we, one and all, have in- 
dulged in dreams of a far wilder 
and more impossible nature than 
gentle sleep could ever introduce 
into our imaginative brain. 

Hallo! another digression. I 
really must get on, or you will 
begin to wonder if this ‘fish’ was 
ever caught at all. 

The day was one I had been 
longing for in vain for some time : 
cloudy, with no great heat in the 
air, and a delicious breeze that 
would beautifully ripple the waters 
of the ‘ Ladies’ Pool,’ the scene of 
my intended operations. My faithful 
gillie Simon had been duly warned 
to be in attendance at ten pre- 
cisely ; and as the clock struck 
that hour, I was greeted by his 
old honest, though whisky - drink- 
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ing, face with the following re- 
mark, 

‘Are yer for the pool th’ morn, 
sir? For if sae, we maun gang at 
ance, as there is jist a grand breeze 
on the water, and if ye’ll no get a 
fash the day, my name’s no Simon.’ 

With these words of encourage- 
ment, I was proceeding to leave 
the house by the least-frequented 
path, and, as I hoped and trusted, 
unobserved. But no; mercy for 
this day, at all events, had deserted 
me; for I had hardly got clear of 
the house, before a torrent of chaff 
and shouts of laughter, aimed at 
me from an upper window, fell 
upon my devoted head, much, I 
fear—shall I confess it?—to Si- 
mon’s secret amusement, which my 
evident chagrin only increased. 

‘Simon, can’t you find a blind 
one for the Captain this morning ?” 

‘Ah, Harry, my boy, believe me, 
the only way to learn to fish is to 
go out without your breakfast, with 
the consciousness of the necessity 
of having to fish for your dinner.’ 

‘You had much better come 
back and play bean-bags.’ 

These were the nice, kind, en- 
couraging remarks I was doomed 
to listen to, and bear, with patience 
if possible. I must confess, though, 
the latter observation almost per- 
suaded me to return: uttered as 
it was by such a dear musical little 
voice, by one I had often and often 
listened to with such rapture in 
the soft August evenings, and by 
one whose bean-bags, somehow or 
other, always seemed to fall softer 
and kindlier on my robust person 
than those of anybody else’s ever 
did. But no; I was not to be 
seduced from the path of duty. To 
get a fish that morning I was de- 
termined, or leave Glenmuir by 
the afternoon coach—this latter 
as a kind of compensation for the 
dying part of my resolve. 

I have said I chose the quietest 
route from the house, for obvious 
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reasons ; but it was also to me the 
most disagreeable path, and I will 
tell you why. After clearing the 
grounds of Glenmuir, one had 
about a mile of moorland to tra- 
verse, when you struck upon a foot- 
path leading you to and through a 
fir wood overhanging the steep 
banks which here lined the river, 
down to a road running parallel to 
the stream, and at the side of which 
stood a kirk. 

Now if there is anything in the 
world calculated to depress my 
spirits and give me the blues it is 
the sight of the majority of Scotch 
country kirks. As the bells were 
to Mephistopheles, so these barns 
(I can call them nothing else) were 
to me. This was an especially 
gloomy one. A square low-roofed 
building, painted gray, with black 
round each window to enliven it. 
The yard (not a tree of any sort 
in it), which was full of unshapely 
and severe-looking tombstones— 
grisly emblems of the severity and 
coldness of the occupants’ faith— 
was ill tended and neglected, the 
paths unweeded, and the grass grow- 
inganywhereand everywhere. Veri- 
ly the outward and visible signs of 
the creed of the Established Kirk 
are not of the most joyous or cheer- 
ful description. 

Now this path I always avoided, 
on account ofits taking me past this 
fearful-looking object, and I feel 
sure that the depressed state of my 
feelings for hours after using this 
route militated greatly against any 
small chance I had of insnaring 
the finny ones. 

‘Ah,’ said Simon, ‘ ye hae come 
the richt gait th’ morn—the lucky 
road past the kirk. Ye’ll be sure 
of a fash noo,’ 

‘Why, Simon, you surely do not 
suppose that my passing the kirk 
can possibly have anything to do 
with fishing.’ 

‘ Ay, has it,’ was the superstitious 
rejoinder. ‘Ye’re sure to hae luck 
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if ye pass that kirk jist ancei’ the 
morn; and, my certe! here’s better 
luck still; for see, the precentor is 
jist coming out o’ the door.’ 

And sure enough there was the 
old bowed man just locking up 
his charge, and taking a casual 
look at the strangers. A queer 
sort of unconsciously humorous 
man was this precentor. 

For my sins, I presume, I once, 
two or three years previously, went 
to the morning service of this kirk, 
and it being a large parish, the list 
of candidates for the bliss and plea- 
sures of matrimony was unusually 
large. The poor old precentor had, 
by some means or other, contrived 
to jumble up all the names of the 
aspirants for connubial joys, apd 
was totally unable to unravel them 
from the utter confusion his care- 
lessness had brought them into— 
lucky for many of them, I daresay, 
if he had there left them. The 
old man, however, hit upon an in- 
genious device. After carefully 
arranging his spectacles, and with 
a preparatory blow of the nose, he 
proceeded to read out all the names 
of the sterner sex. There was 
Adam this and Jock that, and so 
on. He then read out all the 
lassies’ names, Agnes this and 
Jennie that, until he had read every 
name on the list. ‘Then, emphatic- 
ally closing the book, he said, ‘I 
dinna ken wha’s going to marry 
wha, but I hae nae doubt ilka lad 
kens his ain lass; and taking off 
his spectacles, appeared totally un- 
conscious of the perpetration of a 
joke. 

But here we are at the end of 
the wood. ‘The stream has rushed 
down in glorious confusion among 
the rocks, and over the rough bed 
of the river, which lies undef the 
fir wood, and at the bottom of the 
last and steepest fall lies the neck 
of the Ladies’ Pool. This now 
takes its course for about 300 
yards through low moorland, des- 
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titute of tree or shrub. There oc- 
curred a break here in the steep 
and woody banks, characteristic 
of the river. 

‘ Ay, but the pool is jist in grand 
order, and I think we'll jist try the 
auld butcher* on the day,’ said 
Simon, with a cast-line in his 
mouth, 

Accordingly, with the greatest 
care, the butcher was made fast, 
the tackle well overhauled, Simon’s 
practical eye in a moment detect- 
ing any weak portion of it, and all 
being ready, I proceeded to make 
my first cast right at the head of 
the pool, Simon standing in anx- 
ious attitude a little behind me, 
gaff in hand, evidently prepared 
for anything that might happen; 
and, after the various eccentricities 
he had witnessed on my part, well 
he might be. Another cast a little 
lower down. Ah, yes; what was 
that? O, only a huge fish tum- 
bling about, playing a the fly, with- 
out the slightest intention of being 
taken in by its gaudy appearance. 

‘See yon stane? said Simon. 
‘Jist cast your fly behind that. I 
hae seen mony a fash taken frae 
that vera bit.’ 

A gentle breeze just behind my 
back here assisted my not too 
practised efforts, and the butcher 
fell as quietly and correctly as the 
most devoted disciple of Izaak 
could have wished. Ah! hallo! 
yes! A look, a dash and rush, and 
in a moment my rod is_ nearly 
doubled up, and yards of line are 
out. 

Ah, what a sensation is that, the 
first rush and dash of a salmon—to 
feel he is well hooked, and know 
you have good and true tackle, and 
the certainty of a long and des- 
perate fight before you—a fight 
which will try all your skill, energy, 
and endurance before it is over! 
I have tried many sports, but truly 


* The butcher-fly is familiar to salmon- 
fishers, 


I believe nothing comes up to 
salmon-fishing. 

‘Keep the point of your rod well 
up ! Dinna slack your line! Keep 
a’ taut !’ 

Such were the continual cries of 
encouragement from Simon, who 
was now making every preparation 
to gaff the fish, determined to take 
the responsibility out of my hands 
at the earliest opportunity that 
presented itself. But it was not 
to be just yet. After the first few 
wild rushes up and down the pool, 
the fish dived to the bottom, and 
there sulked for a few moments, 
and I could not move him; and, 
truth to say, I was rather glad of 
the respite, for having a slight tend- 
ency to corpulency, &c. 

But now again away he dashes 
down the pool, evidently making 
for the rocks and comparatively 
shallow water which terminate it. 
Seeing one huge boulder, he made 
a dash at it, and tried all he knew 
to double round it, and so break 
my line; but I was equal to the 
occasion, and by keeping my rod 
well up, and as high as I could 
hold it, just managed to steer the 
line round the rock without coming 
in contact with it. And now, the 
dodge having failed, he indulges 
in another momentary sulk, evi- 
dently for the purpose of contem- 
plating some new move, when, all 
of a sudden, away he went right up 
the pool, leading me a strong and 
blowing gallop over a not too easy 
country, amid the alternate shouts 
from Simon of, ‘Let out your line!’ 
‘Haul in quickly ‘Keep your 
point up! There was a bound of 
some feet into the air, the ‘fash’ 
perhaps feeling intuitively I was a 
little green, and imagining that I 
should now keep, as I had hitherto 
done, all taut, and so allow his 
fall back into the water to break 
my line. To meet this move Simon 
had coached me; so, suddenly 
dropping the point of my rod near- 
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ly to the water, I slackened every- 
thing, and then, getting all taut 
again, the moment he returned 
to the water the peril was sur- 
mounted. 

It was not difficult water wherein 
to kill a fish—a long deep pool, 
where you could not come to much 
grief; so, after he had repeated his 
dodges for about five minutes, fan- 
cying the battle was nearly over, I 
tried to get him down towards the 
shallows at the lower end of the 
pool, for the purpose of giving Si- 
mon a fair chance of using his gaff 
with success. 

By degrees I got him down, and 
his struggles were becoming fainter 
and fainter, and I had nearly suc- 
ceeded in my object, when he made 
his last effort, which, though it was 
but a faint one, succeeded in break- 
ing my line just below the point of 
the rod; for I had evidently thought 
him safe, and had grown careless 
to Simon’s repeated injunction to 
keep all taut. 

Down went the line into the 
water, and up went the point of 
my rod. O, what a reaction in my 
feelings! However, quick as light- 
ning I rushed into the stream ; and 
never having lost sight of the line, 
succeeded in catching hold of it. 
So there I was, up to my waist in 
water, holding on with both handsto 
a now nearly exhausted fish a few 
yards off, and Simon alternately 
laughing and swearing on the bank. 

But O, horror of horrors, what 
should greet me now but a sud- 
den shout of hideous laughter; and 
on looking to see whence it pro- 
ceeded, there were my tormentors, 
the whole party from the house, seat- 
ed on a rock high up in the wood ; 
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a splendid spot, from which they 
could, as they doubtless had done, 
witness all my manceuvres. But 
not to be daunted, and apparently 
not heeding them, I breathlessly 
held on, until the fish was quite 
beat ; and then gradually drawing 
him down to nearly where I stood, 
Simon rushed in and gaffed him ; 
and I landed my first salmon, a 
fine clean-run fish of about twenty 
pounds weight. 

And to do my tormentors jus- 
tice, a tremendous cheer now took 
the place of the laughter as my re- 
ward, and conspicuous among the 
voices was the musical brava of 
one dear little soul I loved so well. 
Well, down they came, and after 
congratulatory remarks, including 
the drinking of the fish’s health by 
Simon in his own native whisky, 
and the reception by my head of 
a well-aimed bean-bag (by the bye, 
I observed Elfin had one in her 
hand also, but somehow or other 
she neglected to throw it), we all 
started back up the wood on our 
return home. 

I hardly think I need say much 
more, except that from some cause 
or another, of which I am totally 
ignorant—fatigue, perhaps, or ex- 
citement—I loitered somewhat be- 
hind the rest of the party ; and by 
a strange coincidence Elfin seemed 
tired also. I really do not know 
how it happened, or what was said 
or done ; but I know this, that be- 
fore we reached the house she had 
promised to be—when I had quite 
learned how to play bean-bags— 
my own dear little wife. Can you 
wonder now at the vivid recollec- 
tion I have of the landing of my 
first salmon ? 
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CHAPTER NIII. 
MISS CLEEVE’S INTENTION IS 
FRUSTRATED. 

Tuat ‘long chat’ concerning me 
and my prospects which Miss 
Cleeve had left our house fully in- 
tending to have all to herself, ere 
many days were over, was destined 
never to take place. Unaccus- 
tomed to such eccentricities as 
standing for an hour at her garden- 
gate on a chilly night in autumn, 
my grandmother remarked next 
morning that she feared she had 
taken cold. Before tea-time she 
became worse, and went to bed 
early, observing that a basin of 
gruel and a sound night’s sleep 
would cure her. 

She had the gruel, but not the 
night’s sleep. When day broke, 
she, who was always earliest astir 
in that early house, called to in- 
quire if I were awake; and on my 
answering her in the affirmative, 
asked for some water. 

‘I have not closed my eyes all 
night,’ she said, when I brought 
her a tumblerful of water cold as 
ice, which I had myself drawn from 
the picturesque well, arched over, 
and covered with moss, and ferns, 
and brambles. ‘I don’t think I 
shall get up just yet, Nannie. I 
will turn round on my pillow, and 
try to have a nap. Kiss me, dear.’ 

With a great sense of fear, none 
the less terrible because undefined, 
I obeyed herwish. Then I tucked 
the bed-clothes warmly round her, 
drew the blinds across the window, 
stole to the door on tiptoe, and 
leaving it just unlatched, went 
downstairs as quietly as I could. 

VOL, X. 


What an eternity that morning 
seemed to be! The sun, which 
had always before tempted me off 
to the river, or the woods, or the 
lanes, rose higher and higher, till I 
felt almost as though I hated his 
brightness. I went and talked to 
our then Jill about my grandmo- 
ther’s illness, which she treated as 
a light matter, adding, 

‘I told her she would be laid 
up, wandering up and down that 
damp walk at her time of life, with 
nothing but a shawl about her 
head, and you see I am right? 
which fact, I have nod doubt, com- 
forted her exceedingly. 

Extracting but small consolation 
myself, however, from this proof of 
her prophetic powers, I sought 
Jack, whom I found in the cow- 
house milking, his pail nearly full, 
and his shock head well planted 
into Daisy’s flank. 

Him I informed that my grand- 
mother had a very bad cold, and 
was unable to get up. Whereupon 
he remarked ‘it was bad job; and, 
his conversational talents being 
few, our talk ended. 

After this I fed the fowls, which 
were hungry and greedy, and fought 
and pecked each other in a man- 
ner that in my then frame of mind 
disgusted me. So I threw down 
the remainder of the barley in a 
heap, for them to scratch among 
and quarrel over at their leisure, 
and wandered off into the garden ; 
where I plunged my hands into 
the beds of thyme, drawing my 
fingers backwards and forwards 
through the cushions of green 
leaves, ornamented with purple 
flowers. But the smell I usually 

N 
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loved so much seemed heavy and 
sickly, and I wondered how the great 
bees who came humming to their 
accustomed breakfast-table while I 
was standing beside the herb bor- 
der could be so fond of that honey- 
laden corner. The bleating of dis- 
tant sheep, the cooing of the pige- 
ons, the very murmur of the Love, 
brought no pleasure to my heart. 

I was out of tune; and, as is 
usual in such cases, the discord 
seemed in other instruments, not 
in mine own heart. I felt uneasy, 
not knowing why ; and nothing in 
creation appeared to have a fear 
but myself. I was unhappy, and 
yet all nature smiled and carolled 
as though existence did not con- 
tain such a thing as care. For the 
first time in my memory sickness 
and I had come face to face ; and 
sickness, to those who have been 
accustomed only to behold health, 
is a mystery and a dread. 

Strong were the dwellers in Love- 
dale, strong and hardworking ; the 
hard work they did may indeed 
have been the principal secret of 
their strength. Small need was 
there for any doctor’s services, 
save when children were brought 
into the world, or accidents hap- 
pened, or little people caught child- 
ish diseases, or grown folk fell sick 
of that last illness which no doc- 
tor’s skill is competent to cure. 
Now one dropped off, now ano- 
ther ; the passing-bell, the freshly 
heaped-up mound, repeated to our 
senses the truth we were told every 
Sunday, that ‘man is mortal ;’ but 
to me sickness and death had hi- 
therto been abstract questions, ut- 
terly outside my own experience. 

In my memory there had been 
no mortal illness, no fight for life, 
no forlorn struggle with disease be- 
neath our roof. 

Into that quiet home no intruder 
had ever come with ready rule and 
hypocritically sad face, to take 
measure and instructions for the 
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last narrow house man may occu- 
py; no black procession had passed 
along the garden path, carrying 
something away which might return 
to the cottage never more; no 
mound had during my time been 
added on our behalf to those which 
already billowed the green turf of 
Lovedale churchyard. Save for 
the black-sealed letter announcing 
my father’s decease, death and I 
had not touched garments even 
in passing. When therefore I be- 
held my grandmother, whom I had 
never befcre heard complain of any 
ailment beyond rheumatic pains, a 
sore throat, a headache, or any 
other slight malady, so ill that she 
called me to fetch her water, and 
then said she would lie in bed for 
a little while longer, I fell to con- 
juring up all sorts of sad fancies. 
She was ill, she was dying; she 
would die, and I had killed her—I, 
aided and abetted by Miss Cleeve. 

I could not see the far-off vil- 
lage, my eyes were so dim with 
tears. I ceased to hear the hum- 
ming of bees, and the songs of 
birds, by reason of the rushing 
noise made by the waves of re- 
morse, as they surged in upon my 
heart. 

Some one—Jill—had spoken 
that morning about her age; it 
seemed hours and hours previously, 
but the sentence recurred over and 
over again. Howold was she? to 
what age did people generally live ? 
‘Threescore and ten, the Bible said 
—that was seventy years ; but then 
our minister, and other ministers 
to whose discourses I had been 
privileged to listen, stated few at- 
tained to the allotted span, where- 
as in my own memory four of the 
inhabitants of Lovedale and neigh- 
bourhood had not passed away 
from the midst of friends and kin- 
dred till past eighty. 

This question of the ages at 
which people die was not one which 
had hitherto engaged my attention 
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—strangely enough, by the way, 
since I suppose very young peo- 
ple and actuaries of insurance 
offices are the only- persons who 
ever really take an interest in the 
statistics of mortality—but I in- 
tended in the future to redeem my 
time. 

If my grandmother got better, I 
would godown to Lovedale church- 
yard early some morning and count 
over all the headstones it contain- 
ed sacred to the memories of those 
who had died over seventy years 
of age. 

The registrar-general I now know 
would have told me that every 
record I found to this effect would 
reduce the average, and seriously 
and deleteriously affect my grand- 
mother’s chances of recovery; but I 
was unaware in those daysthat such 
a person existed, and imagined in 
my ignorance that if seven people 
had been able to live to ninety, 
there was all the more reason to 
suppose that another individual 
could do the same. 

In a word, I concluded that 
what one man had done another 
man (or woman) might accomplish. 
Spite of registrar-generals, I am not 
to the present day quite sure that 
there may not be a substratum of 
truth in my theory. 

By it, at all events, I proposed 
to test my grandmother's chances 
of long life. 

Standing in that dear old garden, 
the Love rippling far below on its 
way to the distant sea, the scents 
of autumn flowers around, the ac- 
customed sounds in my ears, be- 
fore my eyes the unaccustomed 
sight of drawn blinds veiling sick- 
ness that might be mortal,—the 
idea of life holding a future for me 
in which our cottage and its in- 
mates might have no part, first oc- 
curred to me. 

A world without a home, a time 
when I should have no place to 
run back to, no grannie to welcome 


me, no tender voice to chide. It 
came to my soul vaguely in that 
early morning, while the sun shone 
so bright. I was young, but old 
enough to cogitate matters which 
have puzzled wiser heads than 
mine. I was small for my years ; 
and in some respects the growth 
of my mind had corresponded to 
that of my body. Some kindly in- 
fluence, seeing the natural develop- 
ment, which might otherwise have 
proved unhealthy, perpetually 
‘pinched back’ the leaflets I tried 
to send forth ; and the consequence 
was, that in comparison to other 
girls of the same age I remained 
without bud or promise of blossom. 
Sometimes when I see an experi- 
enced gardener nipping the young 
wood from off a plant that is mak- 
ing it prematurely, the time when 
I too was subjected to the same 
treatment recurs to me. _ All of 
sentiment, of fancy, of romance, of 
stretching forth, had been rigidly 
repressed ; and yet atthe first note 
of danger the sap of imagination 
rose within me, and I pictured all 
sorts of dangers, that were, like 
other products of imagination, des- 
tined to be realised in due course. 

For imagination is only the re- 
flex of things which have been, or 
the precursor of things which are to 
be. Looking back, it is plain to 
me now, that unwittingly I began 
that morning to untwist one of the 
tangled skeins of life. 

Which may all seem high and 
mighty language to apply to the 
days of one’s earlier girlhood ; and 
yet nevertheless it is true, true as 
sickness, true as death, that I then 
contemplated face to face, and not 
on my own account, for the first 
time. 

What if grannie should be mor- 
tally ill, and die? I pictured in 
my own mind the darkened house, 
the parlour full of people clad in 
black, the something lying still and 
rigid with clasped hands and eyes 
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closed, never to open again in this 
world; and worse than all, the long 
lonely afterwards—the mornings 
and the mid-days and the evenings 
without grannie, who loved me; 
and as I contemplated scene after 
scene of the panorama myself had 
painted, the whole thing seemed 
so real, that, unable to endure the 
mocking sunlight and the intoler- 
able solitude, I rushed into the 
house, and climbing up to the high- 
est shelf of our parlour cupboard, 
took down the family Bible, which 
would, I knew, give me some re- 
liable information concerning my 
grandmother’s age. 

She was not quite nineteen when 
she went to be the mistress of 
Motfield’s farm, and therefore, once 
I found the date of the marriage, 
the matter became a question of 
addition. 

There was the entry ; made in 
a stiff, plain, yet withal crabbed 
hand, with ink which had scarcely 
faded through all the years of the 
half century that had passed since 
then: 

‘Anne Boyson and Isaac Mot- 
field, married the 16th day of Au- 
gust 17—.’ 

Forty-nine summers previously. 
To my youth what an eternity it 
seemed! Forty-nine and nineteen 
made sixty-eight. She was not 
quite sixty-eight. Once some one 
told me about a man who lived to 
be a hundred and twenty ; ego my 
grandmother might still reign over 
her little territory for fifty-two years 
longer. 

I breathed more freely. I wiped 
my eyes, I closed the family Bible, 
and gave it a hug ere replacing it 
on that topmost shelf of safety and 
honour. I had mounted on the 
seat of one of our old-fashioned 
chairs, in order to put it back care- 
fully, when there came a tap-tap- 
ping at the window, which almost 
caused me to drop the book ; and 
looking round, I beheld Miss 


Cleeve arrayed in her habit and 
plumed brigand hat, rapping on 
the pane with her gold-handled 
whip, in order to attract my atten- 
tion. 

Never was vision more welcome. 
She looked the very embodiment 
of health and help. 

I ran to the front door to meet 
her, crying as I opened it, 

*O, Miss Cleeve, I am so glad 
to see you.’ 

‘Are you glad really, little wo- 
man?’ she said, taking me in her 
arms and kissing me. ‘I would 
not disturb you till you had finished 
your devotions. Do you generally 
perform your morning exercises 
out of that huge volume ?” 

‘ Don’tlaugh about things, please 
—not now,’ I entreated ; ‘ grannie 
is very ill, 

‘ What is the matter with her ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

* Good heavens ! then why don’t 
you send for somebody who will 
know? I declare, Annie Trenet, 
you have been crying: your eyes 
are red and moist, and your cheeks 
flushed and moist also. Tell me 
what is the matter with Mrs. Mot- 
field this instant, you little stupid.’ 

Thus exhorted I repeated my 
former answer: I did not know, 
and I said so. 

‘ At least, you can tell me what 
she complains of.’ 

If one did not answer Miss 
Cleeve’s first question to her satis- 
faction, she at once assumed the 
air of a cross-examining counsel. 
After a fashion, she put one on 
oath, and then compelled a reply 
to it, ‘by virtue of that oath. It 
is a blessing I had nothing to con- 
ceal in those days, or I should, in 
Miss Cleeve’s opinion, have com- 
mitted perjury over and over again. 

‘She got a chill on Sunday 
night,’ I began; ‘she complained 
of feeling ill all day yesterday. She 
had some gruel—’ 

‘Pah !’ interjected Miss Cleeve. 
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‘And could not sleep last night, 
and asked me early this morning 
to get her a glass of cold water.’ 

‘And I should not be in the 
least surprised if you have been 
crying your eyes out ever since, 
thinking she must be going to die. 
You foolish little Trenet! people 
do not die so easily as that comes 
to, more especially a strong hearty 
old lady like Mrs. Motfield. Make 
your mind easy about her, and if 
you cannot, take my advice and 
send for the doctor. I called to 
ask if you would walk up with me 
this afternoon so far as the falls ; 
but now, of course, I won’t say 
another word about it. Good-bye. 
I shall send down this evening to 
know how your patient is; and 
putting her foot in the groom’s 
hand, she was in her saddle before 
I could answer. ‘Good-bye, av 
revoir,’ she said, turning her head, 
and kissing her hand as her horse, 
with an impatient snort, started off 
full speed for home. 

How pretty and graceful she 
looked! I can see the lines of her 
slight figure, the flow of her riding- 
skirt, the feathers in her hat, the 
gauntleted gloves, the tight trim 
linen collar, the red geranium fas- 
tened coquettishly in the front of 
her jacket, as plainly as I saw it 
that autumn morning. 

Youth is so suitable to some 
people, it is a pity they should ever 
grow old. 

After her departure I went up- 
Stairs to see if my grandmother 
would like a cup of tea. She said 
yes; but still complained of illness. 

‘If I am not better in an hour's 
time, Annie,’ she remarked, ‘I 
should like some one to go for the 
doctor. I do not want a cold to 
settle down upon me at the begin- 
ning of the winter.’ 

‘Had not Jack better go at once?’ 
I ventured to ask ; and as no nega- 
tive came, I sent him. 

After that I sat down and wrote 
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to my uncle Isaac, telling him of 
his mother’s illness, and stating I 
would not send my letter till I 
knew what the doctor thought of 
it. 
What the doctor thought was 
ominous enough. He said that 
she had inflammation of the lungs. 

Whether this was really the case 
or not is scarcely a question for 
me to decide. My own present 
impression is, she was not so ill 
then as he imagined; that whilst 
his treatment for a complaint of 
his own imagination brought her 
to the brink of the grave, the good 
things that came from the Great 
House during the course of her 
illness helped to restore her to 
strength. But in those days I ac- 
cepted the doctors opinion as 
final; and when Miss Cleeve re- 
marked, ‘ Inflammation! fiddle-de- 
dee!’ I almost expected a judgment 
to follow her irreverence. 

What a time that was, though ! 
Upstairs lay the sufferer it had 
fallen to my lot to nurse—imper- 
fectly it might be, but still to the 
best of my ability ; whilst day after 
day her sons and their wives, and 
daughters and their husbands, kept 
coming and going, grumbling at 
and interfering with every house- 
hold arrangement; requiring meals 
at unexpected and unreasonable 
hours ; emptying our modest lar- 
der ; criticising our management, 
and making me wild with vexation 
because they seemed to think me 
little better than a cumberer of the 
ground. All ofthem except uncle 
Isaac, who boldly took my part 
and said, 

‘ Annie is worth a dozen of some 
grown-up folks I could name; and 
for my part I feel quite easy at 
leaving my mother in her hands— 
that is, if the nursing be not too 
much for her.’ 

‘O no, indeed it is not !’ I broke 
in; ‘I would do anything—’ But 
here Mrs. Daniel interposed. 
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*O, yes, we know all about that. 
According to your own account 
you are a miracle of unselfishness ; 
but in my opinion you are a sly, 
underhanded cat, turning and 
twisting people who do not know 
you round your fingers. Look at 
your ingratitude to your poor dear 
aunt at Fairport ; ah, there is no- 
thing sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth—’ 

‘It seems to me,’ interposed my 
uncle, ‘that you are extremely un- 
just to Annie. What injury has 
the girl done to you or yours, that 
you should fly out on her like that ?” 

‘Done!’ repeated Mrs. Daniel, 
in a tone of supreme contempt. 

‘It is not my “ doing,” but my 
“ being,” uncle, which offends 
everybody,’ I exclaimed. 

No matter what those present 
thought of me, I could not have 
kept back those words; after ut- 
tering which I went out of the 
room and the house, through the 
garden, and away to the extreme 
verge of the paddock, where, fling- 
ing myself on the grass, I cried till 
I could cry no more. 

There Miss Cleeve found me. 
‘ Little Trenet,’ she said, ‘ get up ; 
look at me—speak.’ And when I 
would not obey her bidding, she 
sat down on the grass beside where 
I lay,.and taking me in her arms 
as she might have done a child, 
said, 

‘Poor little woman, have they 
vexed you? Never mind: once 
Mrs. Motfield is well again, all 
will be well with you too.’ 

And then I crept close to her 
with a sort of dumb appeal, and we 
two remained there in solemn si- 
lence for full five minutes. 

‘I think Iam a great baby,’ was 
my first observation. 

‘Iam sure you are,’ Miss Cleeve 
agreed with amiable alacrity ; but 
she stroked my hair and patted my 
cheeks caressingly nevertheless. 

What a time that was! what an 
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amount of responsibility seemed 
suddenly thrown on my shoulders ! 
How old I felt when, after having 
been up nearly all the night, I 
crept to bed, leaving Mary to take 
my place! How I blessed the 
minister’s wife for coming up one 
evening that I felt quite worn out, 
and saying, 

‘ Annie, this is getting too much 
for you. Iwill sit with Mrs. Mot- 
field, whilst you kave a sound 
sleep.’ 

How gratefully I stored up the 
memory of every kind word which 
was spoken! How I dreaded the 
visits of our relatives! How I re- 
joiced when, in dog- and market- 
carts and other vehicles, generally 
borrowed, they departed ! 

It came to an end at last. Be- 
fore Christmas—thanks, as I have 
previously suggested, to the deli- 
cacies provided by the ladies at the 
Great House, who stopped their 
carriage at our gate three times, 
and sent on each occasion a foot- 
man to inquire how Mrs. Motfield 
was—my grandmother, aged con- 
siderably by her illness, but still, 
comparatively speaking, well again, 
came downstairs to her accustomed 
seat in our little parlour, and by 
slow degrees we fell into the old 
routine again. 

One by one she picked up the 
threads dropped months before ; 
little by little she resumed her 
wonted avocations ; life presented 
its interests to her again ; and save 
that the Bible lay cpen on the 
little table more frequently than 
formerly, and that we both seemed 
to have added some years to our 
age, there was no outward change 
to be noted in our existence. And 
yet I was conscious of an altera- 
tion in myself; I felt weary of the 
place, weary of my home, my oc- 
cupations, my fancies. 

I had shot up during those 
months spent in a sick room, and 
out-grown, so people suggested, 
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my strength. Perhaps physical 
weakness had some share in the 
depression and misery I felt ; but 
I fancy mental sickness had more 
part in it than bodily illness. 

Day was a toil to me and night 
a dread. Frost and snow, the 
Love rushing on in its winter might 
and strength to the sea, the early 
snowdrops, the budding crocuses, 
the first sights and sounds of spring, 
—I had lost my love for and relish 
for them all. 

We found plenty to talk about, 
grannie and I, in the evenings over 
the fire; but the talk had no sa- 
vour—the salt was gone, and the 
taste even of the most astounding 
fact insipid to me. 

What was it to me that many of 
the ornaments wherein my heart 
once rejoiced were, when we came 
to consider ornaments again, no- 
where to be found? I could not 
work myself up to a fitting state 
of indignation when we discoursed 
concerning a missing teapot and a 
couple of china bowls. If I could 
only have been assured that Mrs. 
Daniel and “Mrs. Isaac Motfield 
should never enter the house again, 
ifabond had been possible whereby 
all the Motfields great and little, 
save and excepting my uncle Isaac, 
might have bound themselves se- 
verally and collectively to keep 
away from Lovedale, the whole of 
the valuables I possessed should 
have gone to them without a word. 

I hated my relatives as only 
very, very young people can hate 
—impotently, instinctively, totally. 
I hated to think of them, to utter 
their names, or to hear their names 
uttered. I had seen them during 
the course of that illness mentally 
naked, so to speak. 

I had seen their greed, their sor- 
did grasping, their envy and jeal- 
ousy and uncharitableness. I had 
seen not who could do and who 
give up most, but who could take 
all and do least. Ihad heard their 
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I knew they grudged me the be- 
longings that were mine of right, 
and to which they had not the re- 
motest shadow ofaclaim. I was 
made to feel that in winning my 
grandmother's affections I had in- 
flicted a wrong on them. 

Cold were they, cold and worldly 
—men and women who valued 
money and plenishings, linen, plate, 
and clothing very high; who walked 
uprightly and respectably in the 
eye of the world ; who were better, 
in their own opinion and that of 
their neighbours, than many pub- 
licans ; and whom even I, with all 
my detestation of their ways and 
words and thoughts and habits, 
could not call sinners. 

I know now their hearts, puffed 
up by success, were hard as the 
nether millstone ; but I only knew 
then that, as I have said, I hated 
them with a hatred impossible to 
express in language. 

For the first time in my me- 
mory, the sight of the primroses 
springing up on the sides of mossy 
banks, or showing their faces a- 
mongst the beech-leaves that last 
autumn’s winds had strewed upon 
the ground, brought no feeling of 
gladness to me. 

I walked about Lovedale list- 
less and tired. The only thing I 
really longed for was a sight of the 
sea; but even if Mrs. Isaac would 
have had me at her house, I felt I 
could never bring myself to enter 
it again. 

She and the rest of my kindred 
had shown me what tender mer- 
cies I might expect if I were left 
to their care. They had never 
believed my grandmother would 
recover, and they consequently, 
certain of the game, showed their 
hands too openly, as events proved. 

Fortunately those were not days 
in which women ofall ranks wield- 
ed the pen with the fatal facility 
of modern years, or I know not 
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what epistles of wrath might not 
have been dispatched from our 
cottage to those who had left it 
laden with spoil like the Israelites 
of old. 

As matters stood, we talked of 
our losses between ourselves; but 
I could not evince that interest in 
the subject which it would have 
aroused twelve months previously. 

Often my grandmother would 
put down her knitting, and, after 
looking at me over her spectacles, 
exclaim, 

‘I wonder. what has come to 
you, child.’ 

To which my invariable reply 
was, 

‘I am sure I don’t know, gran- 
nie.’ 

Shortly before Christmas Miss 
Cleeve had left Lovedale in order 
to pay a visit to her mother and 
her mother’s relatives, the Dacres ; 
so that our life flowed on literally 
without a break of any kind, ex- 
cept such as was supplied by a 
couple of letters written to me by 
that young lady from Dacres Park. 

They were lively epistles, and it 
was kind of her to write; but I 
put them away, after they had been 
duly conned over by both of us, 
with a sense of depression which 
caused my grandmother to remark, 
that I did not seem to be glad 
to hear from Miss Cleeve ; ‘though 
there are few young ladies in her 
rank who would take the trouble 
of writing to you all the way from 
London,’ she finished. 

‘ Miss Cleeve is very kind,’ was 
my answer, ‘but I wish she would 
let me alone.’ 

Could my grandmother have 
read my heart, she would have un- 
derstood how intolerable the dif- 
ference ofrank between Miss Cleeve 
and myself had become. I was 
fit to associate with no one, I 
thought over and over again bit- 
terly enough. 

For my own people and my own 
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relations, I did not care. What were 
their interests and likings to me? 
what were my interests and likings 
to them? On the other hand, 
how could I, Farmer Motfield’s 
grandchild, ever expect to be re- 
garded as an equal by one of the 
Wiffordes? 

I had little education; of their 
ways I knew nothing; I was ig- 
norant of their customs as of the 
rules of court etiquette. By turns 
Miss Cleeve petted and snubbed 
me; but she had been kind, so 
kind, during my grandmother’s ill- 
ness, that my heart clung to her 
with the same sort of gratitude a 
dog feels to some one who has 
been good to him. 

It was spring again, and in her 
latest letter she announced her in- 
tention of returning to the Great 
House ; ‘where,’ she proceeded, 
‘my aunts, considering that I am 
in many respects still unworthy of 
the great dignity they have thrust 
upon me, propose that I shall have 
the inestimable advantage of a 
companion, able at once to direct 
my studies and improve my de- 
portment. Fancy this! as if life at 
Lovedale had not been sufficiently 
insupportable before !’ 

‘ Miss Cleeve does not seem very 
grateful for all the Miss Wiffordes’ 
kindness,’ observed my grandmo- 
ther. 

‘Perhaps she does not think it 
kindness,’ I answered hastily. 

‘Young people are not always 
the best judges of what 7s kindness,’ 
was the comment on this remark. 

‘Nor old people either,’ rose to 
my lips; but I did not utter so 
saucy a reply. I put aside my 
work, and looked out at the sun- 
shine; and saying I thought I 
should like a walk, went into the 
woods, already fragrant with wild 
hyacinths, and white with ane- 
mones. 

By the time I returned, it was 
the hour at which we invariably 
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took tea ; but to my astonishment 
the tray had not been brought in, 
and I beheld no sign of prepara- 
tion for it. 

Close by the window sat my 
grandmother, her hands clasped 
idly in her lap, her face graver and 
sadder than usual, her eyes scan- 
ning every flower in the garden, 
and steadfastly refusing to meet 
mine. 

‘Annie, dear, Miss Wifforde 
wants to see you. She left a mess- 
age for you to go up to the Great 
House at once. There is no need 
for you to change your dress; you 
can go as you are.’ 

‘What have I done? what is 
wrong? what does she want? I 
asked. 

‘There is nothing wrong, so far 
as I know,’ answered my grand- 
mother, ‘and I hope you never 
will do anything to offend Miss 
Wifforde; and as to what she 
wants, why, you can’t hear unless 
you go to her; so the sooner you 
go, the better.’ 

There was a sharp irritability 
about the tone of this reply, differ- 
ent from my grandmother’s usual 
quiet manner, and it struck me so 
forcibly, that I could not help 
saying, 

‘ Are you angry with me, grannie, 
for anything ?” 

‘Bless the child, no! Why should 
I be angry with you or anybody 
else? But run away now, or you 
will be walking in at their dinner- 
time.’ 

Without another word I did as 
she told me, except that, instead 
of running, I walked slowly all the 
way. 

A woman opened the gates for 
me, and said ‘Good-afternoon, 
miss,’ precisely as though I had a 
right to pass through them. When 
I arrived at the front door, the 
butler who answered my modest 
knock immediately allowed me to 
enter, and addressing Miss Hunter, 
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who happened at the moment to 
be ascending the steps alluded to 
in a former chapter, stated briefly, 
‘Miss Trenet is come.’ 

To my great astonishment, my 
lady’s lady did not come forward 
to shake hands with me, as had 
been her wont during the course 
of the previous summer, when my 
grandmother and I chanced to en- 
counter her on our way to chapel. 

She only said, ‘ Please followme ; 
and I followed accordingly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS WIFFORDE MANCEUVRES. 


THE only time I had ever pre- 
viously entered the Great House 
was when enticed into it by Miss 
Cleeve ; but my guide did not on 
the present occasion lead me along 
the gallery I so well remembered. 

Looking back at intervals to see 
I did not get lost by the way, she 
conducted me up a broad staircase, 
then across a wide landing, and so 
into a passage, at the extreme end 
of which she stopped, and knocked 
softly at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said a voice I knew 
belonged to Miss Wifforde ; and 
Miss Hunter entered, leaving me 
outside. 

‘It is Miss Trenet, if you please, 
ma’am,’ I heard her announce ; and 
then Miss Wifforde replied, 

‘Send her to me, and—you need 
not wait, Hunter; I will ring when 
I require anything.’ 

‘My mistress will see you,’ re- 
marked the maid, who had, I 
thought, an inimical expression on 
her face; and she shut the door 
after me as if the room were a trap 
and the lock a spring. 

Whatever it might be that Miss 
Wifforde had to say to me, I was 
bound to listen to it now. 

There was nothing formidable, 
however, in the lady’s manner. 
Seeing that I hesitated to come 
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forward, she motioned me to do so, 
and touching my hand with the tips 
of her fingers, said, ‘ How do you 
do, my dear?’ with much conde- 
scension and intended cordiality of 
demeanour. 

‘My dear’ replied she was quite 
well, believing an answer to be ex- 
pected, though she has since had 
reason to doubt the fact. 

‘Sit down,’ went on Miss Wif- 
forde, graciously pointing to a chair 
placed opposite to the windows ; 
and I sat down, as in duty bound. 

The truth is, I was for the mo- 
ment bewildered, not merely by the 
frightful circumstance of finding 
myself ¢’¢e-d-t¢te with Miss Wifforde, 
but also by the unwonted magnifi- 
cence of her dressing-room. 

Draperies, laces, old cabinets, 
inlaid tables, mirrors reflecting back 
the landscape, glasses in which I 
could see Miss Wifforde and my- 
self reproduced at full length,— 
these were some of the wonders I 
beheld. 

Hitherto, the finest furniture of 
this description it had fallen to my 
lot to contemplate was contained 
in Mrs. Isaac Motfield’s bed-cham- 
ber. Item, one four-post bedstead, 
upholstered in stiffcrimson moreen, 
trimmed with black velvet, window- 
curtains and valances to match; 
mahogany washstand ; ditto towel- 
horse; ditto wardrobe; ditto dress- 
ing-table and glass; three ditto 
chairs, original covering unknown, 
second covering, white dimity ; 
large arm-chair, ditto ditto ; Brus- 
sels carpet, hideous, with rug to 
match ; bronze fender, steel fire- 
irons. Ornaments on chimney- 
piece: china shepherdesses and 
Paul Pry ; a ditto sheep and dog, 
both couchant; a pair of very much 
soiled fire-screens. Above the 
chimney-piece, a portrait of Mrs. 
Isaac’s mother, badly executed, 
and much cracked, in a frame that 
stood greatly in need of re-gilding. 

In comparison with our hum- 
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ble belongings, this apartment was 
luxury itself; but in comparison 
with the splendour around me in 
Miss Wifforde’s dressing-room, Mrs. 
Isaac’s best bed-chamber hid its 
diminished head. 

I was dreadfully frightened, as 
much, I may honestly say, by rea- 
son of the furniture, as of Miss 
Wifforde, who began the conversa- 
tion thus : 

‘I have some cause to believe 
that you are older in years than a 
stranger might imagine from your 
extremely childish appearance’ (I 
winced at this remark), ‘and that 
you are, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of your bringing up, older 
in mind even than in years.’ 

Having arrived at which point, 
Miss Wifforde poured scent on her 
handkerchief, applied itto her brow, 
and commenced fanning herself, 
which were proceedings strange to 
my experience. 

‘For both ofwhich reasons I have 
decided to talk to you about your 
future. Have you ever thought of 
it?” 

The question was abrupt, and 
took me by surprise, ‘for both of 
which reasons,’ to quote Miss Wif- 
forde, I answered vaguely, 

‘ No, ma’am—that is, not much.’ 

‘Not much,’ she repeated, with 
that smile which only a woman in 
her rank knows how to smile. 

Thinking of it all, I have a sort 
of momentary sympathy with those 
who rebel against centuries of cul- 
tivation. 

‘Not much—but how much? 
I wonder how it is that the upper 
ten always unconsciously touch the 
French idiom when they are not 
dealing quite frankly with you, and 
know it. 

Most of my readers have been, 
it may fairly be presumed, present 
at a cross-examination or subject 
to one. I felt just then as the poor 
wretch does who, after giving what 
he believes is truthful evidence, 
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has to set his face to the opposing 
counsel, whose business it is to 
prove he has been telling lies. I 
was in for my cross-examination 
by a lady, and here it is: 

‘Not much, but how much? 
was the question ; and just as I 
might have answered Mr. Serjeant 
So-and-so, I replied desperately. 

‘While my grandmother was ill, 
I wondered what would become 
of me if she was never to get any 
better.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Miss Wif- 
- forde, ‘and then—’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am.’ 

‘What did you think after that ? 

‘I thought nothing, ma’am.’ 

‘And have thought nothing 
since? ‘This was interrogatory. 

‘My grandmother is well now, 
ma’am, and there is no need to 
think.’ 

Since that hour I have heard of 
people getting checkmated unex- 
pectedly, but I never saw such an 
evidence of it. 

Miss Wifforde sat silent a few 
minutes, then she said, 

‘You are young and I am old, 
and the experience of the old is, 
that what has happened Lefore 
may happen again; at any future 
time Mrs. Motfield may fall ill once 
more, and it is possible I—we— 
may not be at hand to help you.’ 

Irose up; I was appalled. Here 
was death—a dual death—close at 
hand suggested in a single sen- 
tence. 

‘O, Miss Wifforde” I cried, 
‘do not talk like that, please don’t !’ 

And I stretched out my hands 
to entreat her pity—all in vain. 

‘My child,’ she began—from 
that hour I always detested and 
distrusted people who called me 
‘my child’ or ‘ my dear,’ or indeed, 
to condense matters, ‘my anything’ 
—‘I trust your grandmother has 
many, many years of life before 
her. She has a wonderfully strong 
constitution, and her habits have 
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been simple and regular, but still— 
At this point Miss Wifforde ab- 
ruptly broke off her sentence, and 
after a moment’s pause began an- 
other. 

‘I told you I meant to talk to 
you about your future. There is 
no necessity for Mrs. Motfield’s 
life or deathto enter into the ques- 
tion. Sit down again, my dear. 
Our conversation has somehow 
drifted into an unpleasant subject, 
but we must try to forget that, and 
speak for the future of nothing ex- 
cepting what is agreeable. I have 
been thinking much about you 
since that Sunday evening when 
we first met, and it seems to me a 
pity you should not receive such 
an education as might enable you 
to make your way in the world, 
no matter in what circumstances 
you may chance hereafter to be 
placed.’ 

I grasped the sense of this re- 
mark, but not its drift, and so re- 
mained silent, although Miss Wif- 
forde evidently expected some re- 
ply. 

‘As a tule,’ she recommenced, 
‘I am not an advocate for highly 
cultivating the intellects of— ‘the 
lower classes’ I knownow she meant 
in her heart, but she really said, 
‘those who are not likely to have 
sufficient leisure in after life to 
enjoy the fruits of such early teach- 
ing; but there is no rule without 
an exception, and, as I said before, 
I think it is a pity you should not 
receive a thoroughly sound educa- 
tion. You would like to know as 
much as other girls of your age, I 
suppose ?’ she added, finding that 
unless she put a direct question 
it was vain to hope for any ans- 
wer. 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ But there seems no chance of 
your ever learning much here.’ 

I shook my head mournfully. 

‘Music now, for instance,’ she 
suggested. ‘You would like to 
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become an accomplished pianist, 
to be taught singing— 

‘It would vex grannie,’ I mur- 
mured. 

‘I think not,’ was the reply. 
‘Indeed, I am sure not. Mrs. 
Motfield is much too sensible to 
allow prejudice to blind her in a 
matter where your interests are 
concerned; and if she saw that you 
could receive good instruction at 
a reasonable price, there can be no 
question but that she would only 
be too glad for you to be put in 
the way of taking advantage of it. 
Now near Fairport there are two 
ladies for whom I have the highest 
esteem, who take a limited num- 
ber of pupils. Their establishment 
is less like a school than a home. 
You would have every opportunity 
there of obtaining a thoroughly 
sound education, and of acquiring 
such accomplishments as you may 
wish to gain. I have already men- 
tioned the matter to Miss Brundall, 
and she is quite willing to receive 
you on equal terms with her other 
boarders, and at a cost which Mrs. 
Motfield can afford. Should you 
like that ? 

‘Like it! O, ma’am? 

I could not say another word, 
my heart was too full for speech. 
Miss Brundall’s was ¢he school of 
Fairport—of the whole county, in 
fact. At it attended professors 
who came all the way from Lon- 
don. A real French governess 
lived in the house; the young 
ladies sat in a great square pew at 
St. Stephen’s church. Miss Brun- 
dall’s school was as much exalted 
above that at which my cousins 
were being educated as—as the 
Great House was above our cot- 
tage. Miss Cleeve herself could 
not have desired greater advan- 
tages than were now offered to 
me. Like it! My face showed 
whether I did or not; and Miss 
Wifforde read its expression cor- 
rectly. 
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‘I am glad you are pleased,’ she 
said, evidently gratified at my de- 
light ; ‘I thought you would be. 
So the matter is settled. I shall 
ask Mrs. Motfield to let me pro- 
vide your wardrobe.’ 

I had forgotten her—forgotten 
everything except the prospect of 
change, of beholding the sea once 
more, of being able to learn such 
things as Miss Cleeve had laughed 
at the idea of my not knowing. 
I had raised up a fairy palace for 
myself, and in a moment it was 
level with the earth. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ I said, 
‘I do not think my grandmother 
would like me to go to Miss Brun- 
dall’s. I can’t tell you how much 
obliged I am, but—’ 

‘Stop a moment, child! What 
if the question be left for you to 
decide ?” 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ 
was my stupid reply. 

‘I mean this: I saw Mrs. Mot- 
field this afternoon. I told her 
what I have told you. 1 pointed 
out to her other advantages likely 
to ensue from such a step, which 
you would be scarcely able to com- 
prehend at present, and her reply 
was, “I will leave it entirely to 
Annie. Ifyou and she settle that 
she is to go, she shall go. It must 
be altogether as she chooses.” 
There is an unheard-of amount of 
confidence to place in a little wo- 
man no older than you are! added 
Miss Wifforde, with a well-meant 
attempt at sprightliness. ‘So, you 
see, the decision rests with you, 
and none other.’ 

I did not answer for a little while ; 
then I said, 

*Grannie would be so lonely 
without me.’ 

‘No doubt; but mothers are 
lonely when they send their chil- 
dren to school, and yet they send 
them nevertheless. Mrs. Motfield 
is quite satisfied that it would be 
a good thing for you in every way 
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to accept Miss Brundall’s offer. You 
are notstrong. Youhavebeen mop- 
ish and dull lately, she tellsme. You 
ought to be amongst other young 
people ; you want change of air and 
scene and occupation. Besides, you 
have been in the habit of staying at 
Fairport, and Mrs. Motfield has 
gladly spared you to do so. You 
will be able to come home fre- 
quently, and tell all you have 
learnt and been about. I shall 
write to Miss Brundall to-night, 
and tell her it is settled.’ 

What was I to say? what could 
I say? To me the prospect was 
alluring, and Miss Wifforde had 
evidently won my grandmother's 
consent. 

I could only thank Miss Wifforde 
once again; I could only, the in- 
terview being virtually over, rise, 
and, after going through that farce 
of hand-shaking, which it pleased 
the lady to perform, make my way 
out of the house, escorted to the 
hall-door by Hunter, who had been 
duly rung for in order to see me 
safely along the corridors and 
down that wonderful flight of stairs. 

I should have shaken hands with 
her at parting had she permitted 
me to forget my new dignity so far. 
Instead of noticing my intention, 
she drew back; and making a little 
frigid and slightly satirical curtsey, 
she said, ‘Good-afternoon, Miss 
Trenet,’ with an emphasis on the 
last two words which really made 
me feel ashamed of my name. 

After all, it was not my fault 
that Miss Wifforde had taken no- 
tice of me ; and greatly elated with 
my prospects, though with a cer- 
tain consciousness that there was 
a drawback somewhere, I walked 
down the avenue and through the 
gates, and home along the sandy 
road, thinking as I went—thinking, 
I grieve to say, with an ever-in- 
creasing happiness—ofhow pleased 
I should be to go to school, and 
see Fairport once more. 
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As Miss Wifforde had truly said, 
I did want change of air and scene 
and occupation, and the very idea 
of change seemed to raise my 
spirits. Besides, socially I felt up- 
lifted. My cousins could look 
down on me no longer, if I were 
once an inmate of Miss Brundall’s 
school. No Motfield in his wildest 
dreams would ever have contem- 
plated asking for the admission of 
a daughter into that ‘select estab- 
lishment. I should learn—O, what 
should I not learn! I should be 
able to play and sing; I would 
study hard and become a good 
French scholar; I would try to 
carry myself like Miss Cleeve; I 
would make grannie proud of me ; 
I would bring back with me to the 
cottage news enough to fill it full 
from parlour to attic; I would 
send such long, long letters home! 
Castle after castle I built in the 
air as I sauntered along, enjoying 
as I had not done for months before 
the sights and sounds of nature. 

Soft was the turf under my tread; 
green were the elm-trees in the 
Wifforde woods; calm was the 
distant landscape, lying still and 
quiet in the evening light. My 
heart was full of joy. It did not 
hold a care or a thought of care 
as I unlatched the little gate, and 
walked round to the back door, 
as was the custom when the front 
one did not stand ajar. 

‘I think the mistress is asleep,’ 
remarked our abigail, who met me 
on the threshold. 

‘I won't disturb her,’ was my 
answer ; and I entered the parlour 
so softly that she never awoke. 

She sat in her accustomed easy- 
chair, her head resting against the 
back, her face turned slightly to- 
wards the window. I wonder how 
it happened that the expression of 
it should have struck me then, 
when it had not struck me before! 
To the end of my life I shall never 
be able exactly to define what I 
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thought and felt during that mo- 
ment, while I stood looking at the 
worn sad face, at the lonely figure, 
at the thin hand that hung over 
one arm of the chair, at the gray 
hair smoothly braided under her 
widow’s cap. I could see plainly 
that she had been crying. There 
were the traces of tears on her 
cheeks. There came even in her 
sleep now and then a little quiver 
of the eyelids and a tremor at the 
corners of her mouth that I could 
not bear to look at. 

Where were my air-castles now ? 
where the dream I had so lately 
pictured as a reality? By some 
sort of intuition I felt that if I went 
away I should break her heart; 
that she had left it to me to decide, 
because she would not in her utter 
unselfishness let her wishes or plea- 
sure do violence to mine. In the 
expression of that changed face, 
which could not in slumber mask 
itself with a fictitious brightness, 
there was a meaning I was then 
too young to grasp. All I under- 
stood was, that I could not go 
away ; that if I could help it she 
should never know I had wished 
even for a moment to go away. 

I never gave myself a second 
for deliberation. More rapidly than 
I had built my house I swept it level 
with the earth; out of the room I 
slipped as quietlyas Ihad entered it. 

‘TI am going out again for a few 
minutes, Mary,’ I said, as I passed 
through the kitchen; ‘I shall be 
back by the time grannie wakes ; 
and, that the click of the garden 
gate might not arouse her, I went 
along the paddock, jumped over 
the low hedge into the road, and 
then how I did run! I do not 
think a greyhound could have 
reached the gates of the Wifforde 
domain much quicker than I did 
that evening. 

‘You are out of breath, miss,’ 
said the woman who had let me 
Out so short a time before. 
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* Yes,’ I answered, ‘I have been 
running. I want to see Miss Wif- 
forde before—before they sit down 
to dinner.’ 

‘I do not think the first bell has 
rung yet,’ she remarked. 

‘What is the first bell ? was my 
inquiry. 

‘It rings a quarter of an hour 
before the dinner-bell; you need 
not hurry up to the house, you 
have plenty of time.’ 

And thus assured I slackened 
speed, even pausing now and then 
in order to recover my breath. 
There was no need for haste. I 
did not want to say anything then 
I should not be ready to repeat on 
the morrow. I had quite made 
up my mind. I was not afraid of 
speaking to Miss Wifforde now. 
I had settled upon the very words 
I should use. I hoped I should 
see her all alone in that same room 
where I had accepted her offer ; 
but whether I saw her alone or 
not, or in the same room or not, I 
determined I would try not to be 
stupid, but tell her I could not go 
to Fairport, that I would give it 
all up. 

As Iwas about to knock, Mr. 
Sylvester came and spoke to me. 
He was very kind ; asked me how 
I was, and hoped Mrs. Motfield’s 
health was perfectly reéstablished, 
and then inquired if I wished to 
see his aunt. 

By this time he had turned the 
handle of the hall-door, and when 
I answered in the affirmative he 
ushered me into a small morning- 
room, where, after ringing the bell, 
he stood talking till a footman ap- 
peared, when he said, 

‘Inquire if Miss Wifforde can 
see Miss Trenet,’ and then con- 
tinued talking, principally about 
his cousin. 

How still the house seemed! 
What a contrast his quiet self-pos- 
session to the flurry and flutter of 
my own manner! How I envied 
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Hunter her stately composure when 
she came to announce that Miss 
Wifforde would be pleased to see 
me in her dressing-room, and then 
preceded me in dignified silence 
along those passages which were 
becoming almost familiar! 

That Hunter hated me I felt 
confident, though why she did so 
I could only vaguely imagine ; and 
my courage was not increased by 
the wordless hostility of her man- 
ner. 

She did not knock at her mis- 
tress’s door on this occasion, but, 
opening it wide, announced ‘ Miss 
Trenet,’ and then closed it behind 
me, not waiting to be told to go. 

The half hour since I left Miss 
Wifforde had been sufficient to 
produce a metamorphosis in the 
apartment and in her. The blinds 
were pulled down and the curtains 
drawn across the windows. Wax 
candles stood lighted on the chim- 
ney-piece and dressing-table, and 
were reflected from every mirror 
on the walls. 

A jewel-case stood open, and I 
could see stones that almost daz- 
zled me they were so bright, and 
gold bracelets, and chains, and 
rings. As for Miss Wifforde her- 
self, she stood before the toilet- 
glass fastening a diamond brooch 
into a mass of soft net that co- 
vered her neck and shoulders, and 
she looked altogether so like my 
idea of a queen, that I remained 
with my lips parted when she 
turned towards me. 

The sight is just as present to 
my eyes now as it was then. Trail- 
ing over the light carpet I see her 
ruby-coloured train trimmed with 
the richest lace ; flashing amongst 
the velvet and lace that composed 
her head-dress was a spray of dia- 
monds ; her fingers, as she busied 
herself with the brooch, seemed to 
my imagination glittering with 
gems. 

There was a dinner-party that 
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evening at the Great House, though 
I did not then know it. Notables 
from ten and twelve miles’ distance 
were at that moment driving along 
various roads leading towards 
Lovedale. Decked out in lace 
and jewels that had been heirlooms 
for generations in the Wifforde 
family stood the eldest of ‘our 
ladies,’ ready to sweep down the 
staircase into the drawing-room 
and receive her guests ; and there, 
in a dress which I had outgrown, 
in a second-best pelisse, in a last 
year’s bonnet, stood I, AnnieTrenet, 
beside a mirror that reflected back 
every detail of my shabby cos- 
tume. 

‘I did not expect to see you 
again this evening, remarked Miss 
Wifforde, finding I remained as 
silent as though turned into stone. 

Then, as if the sound of her 
voice had broken some spell, I 
began. How I ever uttered the 
words I came to speak I cannot 
tell, but they were spoken. It 
seemed to me that somebody else, 
not myself, was talking a long way 
off ; the rush of the Love was in 
my ears, there came a mist before 
my eyes; and then in a moment 
it cleared away, and the rush of 
the waters ceased, and I heard my 
own tongue saying, 

‘I cannot go to Fairport; I 
cannot leave my grandmother.’ 

‘What folly is this, child?’ and 
she put her hand open upon 
the table as she turned and looked 
angrily at me. ‘Have you gone 
crazy, or has Mrs. Motfield, to 
treat me with such an utter want 
of respect ? 

‘I cannot leave her,’ I repeated. 
‘I will not. She was asleep when 
I got home, and if you had only 
seen how she looked, indeed, 
ma’am, you would forgive me.’ 

‘I do forgive you,’ she answered, 
putting her passion aside, and with 
an evident effort resuming her na- 
tural manner; ‘that is to say, I 
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will forgive you on one condition, 
namely, that I hear no more of this 
nonsense. Now go,’ she added, 
‘for I am expecting visitors.’ And 
she was on her way to the bell- 
rope when I stopped her. 

‘O, Miss Wifforde, please, please 
do not be angry. You said it was 
to be left for me to decide, and I 
have decided. I cannot go; I 
could not leave her.’ 

‘ Be kind enough to remove your 
hand from my dress,’ said Miss 
Wifforde. In my excitement I 


had seized her skirt, and when I. 


released my hold, she shook the 
silk as though shaking off the taint 
of some loathsome reptile. ‘ Now 
listen to me,’ she went on. ‘ You 
must go to school, whether you 
please or whether you do not 
please, and I will tell you why. 
We cannot have Miss Cleeve back 
here until you are away. We are 
willing and wishful to advance your 
prospects in life, to give you the 
means of supporting yourself here- 
after ; but we are determined that 
for the future our niece shall be 
debarred from an association which 
is as injurious to you as it is de- 
rogatory to her.’ 

I stepped back as if she had 
struck me. She was so indignant 
at the bare idea of having her 
plans frustrated, that she never 
paused to weigh her words, or to 
consider how deeply they might 
cut. I had taken her by surprise, 
and in her turn she had taken 
me. 
After all, temper makes most 
people for the moment wonder- 
fully alike. I could not have be- 
lieved it possible for one of ‘ our 
ladies’ so nearly to resemble Mrs. 
Isaac Motfield as Miss Wifforde 
did in her manner at that moment. 

‘You understand me,’ she said, 
with a haughty gesture and dis- 
dainful turn of her head, that I 
had often noticed in Miss Cleeve, 
‘distinctly ? 
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‘Yes,’ was my reply, ‘ but I shall 
not leave my grandmother.’ 

‘Then you and your grandmother 
must leave Lovedale, and you can 
tell her I say so.’ 

I waited for no more, but es- 
caped from the room, tears of rage 
and mortification and terror blind- 
ing me. In my fright I ran up 
against Miss Hunter, whom I be- 
lieve to have been listening out- 
side ; but without waiting to apolo- 
gise, or even thinking of such a 
thing, I sped on, along the pass- 
age, down the staircase, across the 
hall, through the door, which hap- 
pily stood wide open, and so out 
into the twilight. Through my 
tears I saw the lamps of many car- 
riages, as they came slowly up the 
drive, but I never paused to look 
at the people those carriages con- 
tained. My own concerns were 
all-sufficient for me, and I was 
half way home before I remem- 
bered that I should frighten my 
grandmother to death if I appeared 
before her with red cheeks and 
eyes swollen by crying. 

A little brook rippled across the 
common, and flowed beneath the 
road, and I knelt down on the 
grass beside it, and bathed my face 
with the cold water till I imagined 
it must look like my own again. 

As I entered the kitchen, how- 
ever, I was undeceived. 

‘Lord sake, Miss Annie, what 
have you been doing to yourself ? 
You look as if you had seen a 
ghost. You are as white as a sheet, 
and all of a tremble.’ 

‘I am cold,’ was all the reply 
I vouchsafed, walking on towards 
the parlour, rubbing my cheeks the 
while, to put fresh colour into 
them. 

My grandmother was awake. — 

‘Where have you been, Annie, 
this long, long time ?’ she asked. 

‘At the Great House.’ 

‘ But you came in from there an 
hour ago, Mary told me.’ 
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‘I went back again ; I had for- 
gotten something.’ 

She went on making the tea, and 
I stood beside the table, knowing 
I must sooner or later tell her what 
had passed, and yet not having the 
slightest idea how I should do it. 
After waiting for a little, she paved 
the way for me herself. 

‘Did you see Miss Wifforde, 
Annie ?’ 

* Yes, I saw her,’ was my reply. 

‘And what did you and she 
settle ?—this slowly, and after a 
pause. 

‘We settled nothing,’ I answered. 
‘Miss Wifforde said I should go to 
school, and I said Ishould not; that 
I could not and would not leave 
you.’ 

She caught me to her heart with 
a great sob of relief. 

*O, Nannie, I was so afraid ! she 
whispered ; and then she loosened 
her clasp, and holding me from her 
at arm’s length, asked what Miss 
Wifforde said then. 

‘Miss Wifforde said then,’ I re- 
peated, ‘that you and I must leave 
Lovedale together, and that I could 
tell you so.’ 

For a moment she seemed like 
one stunned ; then she said, 

‘Well, if we must, we must; we 
shall go together, at any rate.’ 

We did not talk much after that. 
We both sat silent for a long time, 
thinking each in her own fashion— 
my grandmother no doubt retrac- 
ing the past, I busy with the pre- 
sent. Had I tried, I could not 
then have repeated Miss Wifforde’s 
words ; the very memory of them 
seemed to choke me. 

I did not deserve them, I knew 
that. I had not asked Miss Cleeve 
to speak to me. I had never set 
myself up as a fit companion for 
her. I would have kept out of her 
way, if she would have kept out of 
mine. I had not been disrespect- 
ful to Miss Wifforde. I had a right 
to stay with my grandmother if I 
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wished to stay with her, and she 
wished me to do so. 

Vaguely I understood the unrea- 
sonable pride, the intense selfish- 
ness, the detestable despotism that 
underlay Miss Wifforde’s proposi- 
tion. I was a something to be got 
out of the way, peaceably if pos- 
sible ; but when I would not go 
peaceably, she showed that she 
meant to drive me off with con- 
tumely and reproach. 

I sat in our little room, chafing 
in silence over the recollection of 
the cruel interview, wondering if 
the woman I had seen in so terri- 
ble a rage could really be the same 
who rebuked Miss Cleeve for her 
lack of courtesy. 

I hated Miss Wifforde as much 
as I feared her. Mentally I called 
her every evil name my poor vo- 
cabulary of abuse contained ; I as- 
cribed to her every sin I knew of; 
I wished I had it in my power to 
do her harm; I thought I should 
like to hear of her being ill and in 
sorrow ; but through all my tortu- 
ous meditations I kept one clear 
idea before me,—I would not tell 
my grandmother what Miss Wif- 
forde had said. For the first time 
I resolved to keep a secret from 
her. 

At length we went to bed, both 
of us sad at heart, and yet both of 
us glad, because we had learnt how 
dear each was to the other. 

All the night long I kept tossing 
from side to side—now dozing, 
now dreaming, now starting, never 
sleeping soundly—so that, when 
morning dawned, my head was 
aching so badly, that I could not 
lift it from the pillow; and I lay on 
hour after hour, waiting for that 
sleep which would, my grand- 
mother declared, make me quite 
well. 

At last it came. The cooing of 
the pigeons, the prating of the 
hens, the cawing of the crows, and 
the bleating of the lambs first 
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mixed and mingled together, and 
then were heard no more. 

How long that slumber lasted I 
cannot tell. I only know I awoke 
with a confused sense of some 
one standing by my bedside, and 
opening my eyes, | beheld Miss 
Wifforde ! 

‘Lie still,’ she said, laying her 
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hand on my shoulder as I was 
starting up. ‘I have come to beg 
your pardon. I was wrong yes- 
terday evening. Will you forgive 
me? 

‘O, Miss Wifforde ! I cried, ‘I 
will do anything you like, if you 
will only let grannie stay here, and 
me with her.’ 


RED SUNRISE. 


—~o—— 


Tue dawn spread clear and bright 
Across the glowing skies ; 
Past the departing night 
Up flashed the red sunrise. 


When, lo! the mists of morn, 
Pale phantoms, one by one, 


In earthly valleys born, 
Stalked forth, and veiled the sun. 


The morning, grown to noon, 
Made shadows disappear, 

‘Till in mid-heaven soon 
The sun shone strong and clear. 


Type of our life! the sun 
Hath once the horizon kissed : 
Soon shall they pass, each one— 
Shadow, and cloud, and mist. 
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WE were—my young nieces and I 
—sitting closely round the big 
white German stove ; for the ther- 
mometer marked forty degrees of 
frost, and a Hamburg winter is for 
coldness a thing to remember and 
eke to talk of in the days to come. 
It was getting late in the evening, 
and the three girls, the eldest of 
whom was nearing sixteen, had just 
seen their father — my well-loved 
brother John—and their young 
step-mother, who loved gaiety and 
dancing as fair creatures of her age 
are apt to do, take their departure 
in the freezing January air—which 
had already, since the frost set in, 
nipped the life out of two coach- 
men on their boxes and three sen- 
tries at their posts—in search of 
such gaiety as is to be found at 
the ponderous entertainments got 
up regardless of expense by the 
merchant-princes of the Free ‘l’own. 

Since their dear mother’s death 
—a sad event which, as it had 
happened six years before, time had 
mercifully softened to us all—I, 
being an old maid, and more than 
willing to make myself generally 
useful, had taken up my abode with 
John, and endeavoured, to the best 
of my ability, to supply the place 
of her whom they had lost. They 
were good children, affectionate 
and compliant. Perhaps that which 
was said of me might be true, 
namely, that I over-indulged them 
as little ones, and showed lack of 
judgment as they grew older; but, 
arguing from results, no great harm 
was done. John was satisfied, and 
both before and after his second 
matriage everything went on peace- 


ably in his household; a state of 
things which he, poor dear fellow, 
being of an indolent turn of mind, 
was quite capable of appreciating 
at its full value. 

The reasons for our being at 
Hamburg during the bitter winter 
of 186— were partly business ones. 
John’s first wife had been half a 
Dane ; and some rich relations liv- 
ing at Altona being desirous of 
making acquaintance with their 
deceased kinswoman’s children, it 
was decided (seeing that a certain 
wealthy old bachelor uncle was 
failing fast) that no time should be 
lost in complying with his wishes. 
* May’—we all called the young 
step-mother by her Christian name, 
for she was young and good-na- 
tured — made no objection; had 
she done so, John would have yield- 
ed at once. So we set off, a large 
party—z7é Hull, for our home was 
in the north of England—to the 
cold but hospitable North-German 
city. 

A good many years before, when 
the girls were tiny trots—indeed, 
Lottie, the youngest, had not yet 
made her appearance on life’s stage 
—I had accompanied my brother 
and his family on a three months’ 
visit to the place in which we had 
now, in pleasant apartments on the 
Jungfernstieg, installed ourselves 
for the winter. ‘I'welve years and 
more had slipped away since I, a 
comparatively young woman then, 
passed a gay Hamburg winter, 
making many acquaintances, and 
cementing my intimacy with one 
whom I then thought a valuable 
friend amongst the rich inhabit- 
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ants of the old Hanse town. It 
was concerning this last-mentioned 
lady, as to whose character and 
merits I have long ago discovered 
that I had made a very decided 
mistake, that I was about—after 
some entreaty from the girls, to 
whom I had once promised a 
‘story’ apropos of Hamburg so- 
ciety—as we four sat round the 
well-heated stove, to open the 
budget of my memory. Perhaps I 
was wrong and unwise in doing so. 
They were so young, so ignorant 
of evil. Maybe, however, it was 
as well that the knowledge which 
is required to make women wise 
should come by degrees, and ac- 
companied by the ‘ precept upon 
precept’ which may help to neu- 
tralise its ill effects; and so, be- 
lieving in this possibility, I began 
my tale as follows : 

‘A prettier or a more winning 
creature than Gertrude Riickmann 
it would have been hard—twelve 
years ago, mind, darlings—to find. 
You will probably soon be able to 
judge for yourselves whether she 
has kept the promise of her youth; 
for your father heard yesterday that 
the Riickmanns, who have been 
spending some time in Frankfort, 
intend shortly to return here for 
the remainder of the winter. To 
go back, however, to my story. 
Gertrude’s mother was an English- 
woman, and about two months be- 
fore our departure we had made her 
acquaintance at home, and I—for 
we had become what girls call 
friends—greatly looked forward to 
meeting her again in her own coun- 
try. She was very gay, fond of ad- 
miration, and decidedly, in her way, 
clever; and as she and I kept up by 
mutual consent the intimacy which 
had been begun at home, it follow- 
ed that Gerty, who certainly felt no 
shyness in talking of herself and 
her admirers, intrusted me with a 
good many of the small secrets of 
her heart. Amongst these, but this 
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is forestalling, was her very decided 
liking for a young officer in the 
Hanoverian service, whose name 
was Compton, and who was cer- 
tainly handsome, as well as agree- 
able, enough to justify her fen- 
chant, 

At this point in my narrative I 
was momentarily startled by an ex- 
cited little spring from her place on 
the floor beside me of Minna, my 
second niece. Minna was a ro- 
mantic little puss, who took preco- 
cious interest in a love-story. ‘The 
approaching appearance of the 
hero on the scene had bzen too 
much for her equanimity, and hence 
the eager start, followed by an ex- 
clamation of delight, which by her 
less excitable sisters was summarily 
and sternly put down. 

‘Major Compton,’ I continued, 
‘made his first appearance amongst 
us as a single man—’ 

‘Then he was married? in a 
voice of utter dismay from Minna, 
whilst even grave Laura ejaculat- 
ed, ‘O, aunt Bessie, how very 
flat ! 

I was silent for a moment, feel- 
ing sorry in my heart for the poor 
children’s disappointment, and then 
I said soothingly, 

‘If you will wait a little, and lis- 
ten patiently, my dears, you will 
perceive that the individual in my 
story in whom I expect you will 
take the most interest is not the 
handsome major who for a short 
while turned all our heads, more 
especially that of Gertrude Riick- 
mann. When this girl, whom I 
was silly enough to call, for a short 
time, my dearest friend, was first 
introduced to Burford Compton— 
he had Irish blood in his veins, 
which may partly account for the 
peculiarities of his conduct—she 
had not been many days in Ham- 
burg. Her youth and girlhood had 
been passed in England, and the 
German relatives with whom she 
had come to spend the winter 
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months being quiet unworldly peo- 
ple, there was little chance of their 
young guest becoming early initi- 
ated into the gossip and on dits of 
Hamburg society. 

‘The ball at which Gertrude Riick- 
mann made her début was as bril- 
liant an affair as money and liber- 
ality combined could make it. The 
festive entertainment was given by 
the gay young mercantile bachelors 
of the city, foreign as well as Ger- 
man, and the cost of it was said 
to be prodigious. By some it was 
estimated at 100,000 marks, but 
that must, I think, have been an 
exaggeration. I shall never totally 
forget our first dinner at a /ad/e- 
a@’héte, for that dinner was at the 
H6tel Pétersbourg, where a number 
of young men, who were seated 
opposite to our party, gave free 
vent to their high animal spirits, 
whilst they discussed, now in Eng- 
lish and now in German, the ar- 
rangements for the already famous 
féte, which was in a few more days 
to “come off.” Amongst those who 
were most remarkable for their 
reckless talk and extravagant pro- 
positions stood first and foremost 
a young officer—for such he, even 
to our uninitiated minds, appeared 
to be—whom we were destined to 
know later as Major Burford Comp- 
ton. I can see him now in his fair 
Saxon beauty—blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, tawny-bearded! That hand- 
some beard of his was, I recollect, 
a subject for good-humoured chaff- 
ing amongst his friends ; for, as it 
would appear, foreign officers are 
obliged to be closely-shaven, and 
Compton, who had been six months 
on leave in England, could hardly 
venture to report himself at head- 
quarters with that decidedly orna- 
mental appendage to his face. The 
dinner, as is always the case in 
Germany, was a very long affair ; 
and as it progressed, our neigh- 
bours grew more and more up- 
roarious, sending the champagne- 
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corks right up, when the startling 
pop” came, to the vaulted skylight 
above our heads ; and at last, when 
the numerous courses had been dis- 
cussed, and only the dessert re- 
mained upon the table, coolly tak- 
ing out their cigars, preparatory to 
thenand there enjoying the “smoke” 
in which their souls delighted. You 
may suppose that, after such a de- 
monstration on their parts, ow7 stay 
amongst those noisy, light-hearted, 
and, I fear, a little-excited young 
men was but short. Your dear 
father was evidently a trifle put 
out ; for, as he said, he was an old- 
fashioned person, and could not 
bring himself to approve of to- 
bacco-smoke being puffed from 
strange men’s lips into the faces of 
his womenkind. 

** And what a conceited-looking 
fellow the fair good-looking one 
is!’ said your poor dear mother, 
when we began to talk them over. 

‘In this opinion / was inclined to 
agree; but your father, although 
strongly objecting to anything ap- 
proaching to puppyism, differed— 
a little to my surprise—from us 
both. 

*“T don’t know when I have ever 
seen so pleasant a face,” was his re- 
mark, as he warmed his hands over 
the big white earthenware stove that 
stood in the corner of our sitting- 
room. ‘So thoroughly English ! 
A countenance which makes one 
feel it would be so impossible to 
mistrust the man! I must inquire 
who he is—no common character, 
I'll be bound.” 

‘It was thus that my brother 
spoke of the handsome soldier, 
who, little more than a week later, 
I watched evidently making him- 
self so agreeable to Gertrude Riick- 
mann on the night of the famous 
bachelor ball. She had danced 
with him twice, and I was admir 
ing—I hope without a shade of 
envy—the beautiful colour which 
exercise and pleasant excitement 








had called to her cheek, when your 
dear mother, who had been for 
some time in close converse with a 
Hamburg lady who was connected 
with her by marriage, approached 
the place where I was standing, 
and said in a low voice, 

‘“Thave been hearing thestrang- 
est story about Major Compton. 
He seems to be very unfortunately 
situated. He is a married man— 
which I for one never should have 
guessed—but his wife and he— 
owing, as most people say, to Aer 
bad conduct—live apart. She is in 
England at present, and I should 
think it would be just as well to 
give Gertrude Riickmann a hint of 
her existence. Only look how she 
is going on with him !” 

‘Poor girl! she was indeed, as 
your dear mother in her impressive 
way described it, going on—whis- 
pering, flirting, receiving his atten- 
tions with such sweet smiles of en- 
couragement! It was in truth time 
to open her mind to the melan- 
choly fact, that she, Gertrude 
Riickmann, could not, in the nor- 
mal order of things, hope to be 
Major Compton’s wife. 

‘* My dearest Gerty,” I whisper- 
ed to her, the moment I found my 
friend alone (I hated the task be- 
fore me, and being young and fool- 
ish, my heart was beating fast), 
“have you heard about Major 
Compton ?” 

‘She answered mewith provoking 
composure : 

*“ What about him? Is anything 
the matter? He was here talking 
to me three minutes ago, and”— 
with a coquettish smile—* will pro- 
bably three minutes hence be here 
again.” 

**Q, don’t talk so!” I said ex- 
citedly ; “ but you won’t when you 
know all.” 

* “Know what? My dear Bessie, 
what a fuss you are in!” 

*“ And so will you be,” I exclaim- 
ed,a little pettishly I fear, for her way 
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of taking the matter provoked me, 
“‘ when you hear that Major Comp- 
ton is a married man.” 

‘Greatly to my surprise and dis- 
may, Gerty at this announcement 
laughed contemptuously. 

** So people say,” she rejoined 
carelessly ; “ but, my poor Bessie, 
you will learn in time that you 
cannot a/ways judge correctly from 
appearances. But here he is,” she 
whispered ; “ not a word more! I 
will tell you everything to-morrow.” 

‘This she did, and the “ every- 
thing” amounted to this, namely, 
that Burford Compton had, by his 
own account, providentially dis- 
covered that an énformadity in his 
marriage with one who—according 
to his version of the case—was 
simply detestable, empowered him 
at any moment to free himself from 
his hated bonds, and unite himself, 
should he so choose, to a more 
congenial partner. 

‘“T never heard of a more odious 
woman !” said Gertrude, on whom 
the details of the miseries by 
which the handsome major’s con- 
jugal life was embittered had evi- 
dently made a deep impression. 
“She is a foreigner, and has not, 
he says, a single nice English habit. 
And then she is so ill-tempered, 
and so dreadfully unfeeling. Their 
poor little boy was lost—is sup- 
posed to have fallen into the Alster 
—just the very day Defore the great 
frost set in. Major Compton says 


. that he was in despair, but that she 


took it so coolly!’ Even when she 
was told that it might be weeks, or 
even months, before the poorchild’s 
body could—thanks to a thaw—be 
sought for, and possibly recovered, 
she seems to have shown no signs 
of emotion.” 

‘“ And where is Mrs. Compton 
now ?” I asked, feeling, I must own 
(so apt are we to be run away with 
by strongly urged testimony, espe- 
cially when that testimony comes 
from the lips of one who has a right 
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to be well informed on the matter), 
a considerable leaning in the way 
of sympathy towards this ill-mated 
Englishman. 

‘“T don’t know—travelling some- 
where, I believe. Major Compton 
is quite sure she is running him 
into debt; but he shrinks, poor 
man, so sensitively from taking the 
necessary steps to restrain her. It 
really seems a sad case. And he 
has such a kind heart; and actually 
cannot live, he says, without sym- 
pathy and affection.” 

‘ After this, Major Compton—of 
whose married life, by the way, very 
little was known in Hamburg—be- 
came a frequent visitor, both at 
our house and the one where Ger- 
trude Riickmann temporarily resid- 
ed. We all liked him; indeed he 
was universally popular, and society 
was apparently unanimous in the 
opinion that the lady who had been 
so little known in the city—indeed 
she had only resided therein for 
one short fortnight, the fortnight 
preceding the loss of her little boy 
—was the one of the two who was 
solely and entirely in fault. The 
excellence, the perfection of his 
temper, and the kindliness of Bur- 
ford Compton’s heart spoke in a 
manner not to be mistaken in every 
feature of his handsome face. There 
could be no mistake about it, es 
absents ont toujours tort ; and Mrs. 
Compton—or Countess Fenigstein, 
as her husband said she insisted, 
notwithstanding his great objection 
to her doing so, on being called— 
was reprobated and abused accord- 
ingly. 

‘Well, to cut a long story short, 
Gertrude, impressed with the belief 
that the Major was in rea/ity a 
single man, grew as attached to 
him as her nature was capable of 
being. That she would one day— 
when the truth concerning his mar- 
riage with his swffosed wife should 
be made apparent—be led to the 
altar by her fascinating admirer, 
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the infatuated girl firmly believed ; 
and it was when this blissful dream 
was at its height that the frost broke 
up, the passage of the Elbe became 
open for steamers, and the hour of 
our departure drew nigh. But be- 
fore we took our leave of the plea- 
sant sunny Jungfernstieg, we were 
made cognisant of the fact that the 
search in the now unfrozen waters 
of the Alster, for the bodies of those 
whose remains had been for months 
locked up therein, was taking place. 
Many were taken out, but amongst 
them, much to the surprise of 
Hamburg society, was nof the little 
six - years-old corpse of Major 
Compton’s son. He, during that 
trving season of suspense, remained 
in his own apartments ; but it leaked 
out that his state of excitement was 
most interesting, and public sym- 
pathy with his sufferings was pro- 
portionately great. It had hardly 
begun to subside when our party— 
something to my regret, for we left 
many kind friends behind us— 
found ourselves steaming rapidly 
away in the John Bull to London. 

‘And now, my dears, I con- 
tinued, ‘comes the pith and marrow 
of a story which you have, I fear, 
found lacking in interest, but which 
I have undertaken to tell in order 
that you may see the advantage of 
looking before you leap, or, in other 
words, of not being carried away 
by your impulses. 

‘I had not been more than a 
week in London before | received 
a letter, in an unknown but foreign 
hand, signed Marie Compton, xée 
Fenigstein, requesting me in meek 
yet urgent terms to meet her, at 
any hour which it pleased me to 
appoint, in Kensington-gardens. 
You may imagine my surprise. For 
a short time I hesitated as to whe- 
ther or not I should accede to this 
strange request, but curiosity got 
the better of every other feeling, 
and I went.’ 

‘And what was she like? O, 
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aunt Bessie, how oddly you must 
have felt !’ 

‘ Oddly, indeed, and a good deal 
ashamed of myself too, when I 
looked at the sweet gentle face, 
and heard the plaintive uncom- 
plaining words of the woman who 
had come to meet me. 

** You will forgive me, won't 
you? You look kind, and you 
will tell me how I can make my 
English husband love me?” 

‘This was the burden of her 
piteous song. She had heard that 
he had been -much with us and 
with Mademoiselle Riickmann, and 
she hoped to learn from me how, 
with all her love for him, she had 
failed to win his tenderness. There 
was no jealousy, no word of com- 
plaint of him; only a breaking 
heart clinging to a last and well- 
nigh desperate hope! What could 
I sayto her? How preach to that 
gentle creature on the text of her 
great folly? She had given up all 
for love, and what was left to her 
in exchange? Simply nothing ! 

‘We talked together long, and 
she seemed to take such comfort 
from my sympathy, that we parted 
like friends of years. Afterwards 
I learned that her appearance, her 
words and manner, had not belied 
her character. She was, at the 
time I speak of (so arch a dissem- 
bler was the Major), staying with 
his people, who fully recognised 
her sweet and amiable qualities ; 
whilst the child—ah, I am doubt- 
ful whether she was not in fault 
there, doing evil that good might 
come—had never been lost at all, 
but was taken away by his anxious 
mother, who feared for him the 
effects of evil example ; the exam- 
ple of a parent who, whilst caring 


nothing for the boy, amused him- 
self by teaching the little fellow to 
drink, and use bad words. Ah, 
hers was a hard life, poor soul, and 
certainly she acted for the best.’ 

‘And how did it end?’ ‘Did 
she go back to him?’ ‘And are 
they happier now?’ were the ques- 
tions with which, in their haste to 
hear the sequel, I was simultane- 
ously assailed by my young au- 
ditors. 

‘Yes,’ I answered dreamily, for 
my thoughts were with the past; 
‘the poor thing returned to her 
unloving mate, for her sense of 
duty was strong. Happily, how- 
ever, for her— although I doubt 
whether she has ever realised that 
truth—Major Compton was killed 
soon after in a duel, and she, I 
hear, has devoted herself ever since 
to the child, which is the source of 
all her earthly happiness.’ 

‘How sad! murmured Minnie; 
‘I was so in hopes that she and 
her husband would have been 
happy together in the end.’ 

‘It may be,’ I said, ‘ that to the 
last poor Mrs. Compton shared 
that hope ; but, dear children, re- 
member this, that in marrying a 
thoroughly selfish man who has no 
principle to guide him straight, a 
woman’s chances against shipwreck 
of her happiness are simply viv. 
And now, for the fire is burning 
low, suppose we take ourselves to 
bed. It is ten o'clock, and we 
must not forget our beauty sleep.’ 

Half an hour afterwards the 
girls were in the land of dreams, 
whilst I, as middle-aged folks will, 
lay long awake, thinking of the 
days gone by, and the youth which 
had fled away for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
GEORGETTE FRANKLIN'S STORY. 


Next day I heard the stranger’s 
story, andit wasasad one. Georg- 
ette Franklin—for such was her 
unmarried name—was the last sur- 
viving child of George Franklin, 
a decayed gentleman who dwelt 
in Salop, near the Welsh border— 
we need not precisely say where, 
but within view of the green hills 
of Denbigh ; for the swelling un- 
dulations of the beautiful Clwydian 
range formed the background to 
the prospect from the windows of 
that quaint old house which was 
nearly all that survived of his he- 
reditary patrimony. 

Stoke Franklin—so named as it 
occupied the site of a timber dwell- 
ing of the Saxon times, coeval per- 
haps with Offa’s Dyke—was still 
surrounded by a defensive ditch 
or moat, where now no water lay, 
but where, in the season, the prim- 
roses grew in golden sheets on the 
emerald turf. It was an isolated 
edifice, built of dark-red brick, with 
stone corners, stone mullions to 
its quaint old sunken windows, and 
ogee pediments or gables above 
them, also ofstone. From founda- 
tion to chimneys it was quaint in 
style, ancient in date, and pictur- 
esque in aspect. 

Long lines of elms, and in some 
places pollard willows, marked the 
boundaries of what had been the 
demesne of the Franklins; but 
piecemeal it had passed away to 
more careful neighbours, and now 
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little remained to George Franklin 
but the ground whereon the old 
manorhouse stood, and that sombre 
green patch in God’s-acre, the 
neighbouring churchyard, where 
his wife and their four children 
lay, near the ancient yew, the 
greenery of which had decorated 
the altar in the yule feasts of cen- 
turies ago, and whose sturdy bran- 
ches had furnished bow-staves for 
the archers who shot under his 
ancestors at Bosworth, at Shrews- 
bury, and Flodden Field. 

George Franklin was not a mis- 
anthrope; far from it; but he lived 
very much alone in the old house. 
His oaken library, so solemnly tran- 
quil, with its heavy dark draperies 
and book-hidden walls, when the 
evening sun stole through the deep 
mullions of the lozenged and paint- 
ed windows, was his favourite resort. 
And a cosy room it proved in win- 
ter, when the adjacent meres were 
frozen, and the scalp of Moel Fam- 
mau was powdered with snow. 

There he was wont to sit, with 
Georgette by his knee, he reading 
and she working; a bright-faced, 
brown-haired, and lively girl, whose 
golden canaries and green love- 
birds hung in every window ; for 
the house was quite alive with her 
feathered pets, and was as full of 
sound as an aviary with their voices 
in summer. 

One warm evening in autumn, 
when Georgette was verging on 
her eighteenth year, she and her 
father were seated near the house- 
door, under a shady chestnut-tree. 

P 
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The sunshine lay bright on the 
greensward, and on the wilderness 
of flowers and shrubs that grew 
close to the massive red walls of 
the old mansion. Mr. Franklin 
was idly lingering over a book and 
sipping a glass of some dark and 
full-bodied old port—almost the 
last bottle that remained in his 
now but ill replenished cellar. And 
a very perfect picture the old man 
made. His thin but stately figure ; 
his features so patrician in profile ; 
his dress somewhat old in fashion ; 
his hands, though faded, so shapely, 
with a diamond ring on one finger, 
the diamond ring of which we have 
heard so much lately; and the 
handsome girl who hovered about 
him, attending to his little wants, 
varying her kind offices with play- 
ful caresses, while her white neck 
and her golden-brown hair glitter- 
ed in the sunshine—all this seemed 
to harmonise well with the old 
house that formed the background 
to the picture. 

The evening was quiet and still. 
The voices of Georgette’s birds, 
her caged canaries and piping bull- 
finches, came through the open 
windows ; but there were no other 
sounds, save once or twice when 
the notes of a distant hunting-horn, 
prolonged and sad, came on the 
passing wind, and then the old 
man would raise his head, and his 
clear eye would sparkle, 

‘As he thought of the days ‘that had long 
since gone by, 

When his spirit was bold and his courage 
was high ;’ 

and when he too had followed that 

sound, and ridden across the stiff- 

est country, neck and neck with 

the best horsemen in Salop and 

Cheshire. 

Suddenly there came a shout, 
and a huntsman in red, minus his 
black-velvet cap, was seen to clear 
a beech-hedge on the border of the 
lawn ; and ere an exclamation of 
annoyance or indignation could es- 
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cape old George Franklin, that his 
privacy should be invaded, even by 
a sportsman, in this unwonted man- 
ner, a cry of terror escaped Geor- 
gette ; for it was evident that the 
gentleman’s horse had become quite 
unmanageable, as the bridle - rein 
had given way; and after its terri- 
ble leap, it came tearing at a mad 
pace straight towards the house, and 
dashing itself head foremost against 
a tree, hurled the rider senseless on 
the ground. 

He rolled to the very feet of 
Georgette and her father, both of 
whom were full of pity and com- 
passion, the former all the more 
so that the stranger was undoubt- 
edly a handsome man, and barely 
yet in the prime of life. 

Aid was promptly summoned, 
and the village doctor, anxious to 
serve, for a time at least, one whom 
he deemed a wealthy patient, ear- 
nestly seconded, and even enforc- 
ed, the suggestion of the hospitable 
George Franklin, that the sufferer, 
whose head was contused, and 
whose shoulder-blade had narrowly 
escaped fracture, should neither be 
removed nor disturbed. Hence 
he was at once assigned a room in 
the old mansion, with Georgette’s 
old Welsh nurse, now the house- 
keeper, to attend him. 

He was a man, however, of a 
strong constitution, ‘one of those 
fellows who are hard to kill,’ as he 
phrased it; thus, on the third 
morning after the accident, he was 
well enough to make his way to the 
breakfast-room. 

Georgette, attired in a most be- 
coming muslin dress, and looking 
fresh, rosy, and innocent, as a 
young girl can only look who has 
left her couch after a healthy slum- 
ber to greet the sunny morning, 
was standing ona chair in an oriel. 
attending to the wants of one of 
her feathered pets ; suddenly the 
chair slipped, and she was about 
to fall, when a strong arm, in the 
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sleeve of a scarlet hunting-coat, 
encircled and supported her. This 
little contretemps made both parties 
at once at home and on easy terms. 

‘Mr. Guilfoyle’ exclaimed the 
girl, for it was he. 

‘Miss Franklin, I presume ?’ 

‘Are you well already? she 
asked. 

‘Nearly so,’ said he smilingly, 
as he took in all the girl’s beauty 
at a glance, together with the plea- 
sant view beyond the antique oriel, 
where the morning sun came down 
on the shining leaves, covering all 
the dewy ground, as it were, with 
drops of golden light; and the 
quaint old house, he thought, 
seemed such a pleasant home. 

* How happy papa will be ? said 
the young lady, colouring slightly 
under his somewhat critical gray— 
or rather green—eye. ‘I should 
have nursed you myself, stead of old 
nurse Wynne,’ she added archly. 

‘In that case I should have been 
in no hurry to announce my con- 
valescence,’ said he, rather point- 
edly; ‘may I ask your name—the 
first one, I mean? Somehow, I 
fancy that I can judge of character 
by the name.’ 

‘Georgette Franklin.’ 

‘ Georgette ? 

‘IT am called after papa.’ 

‘A charming name! he ex- 
claimed, but in a low tone. 

Naturally frank and honest, pure- 
ly innocent, and assured of her 
own position, and of that of her 
father—for though poor now, he 
was one of England’s old untitled 
aristocracy-—the girl felt neither 
awkwardness nor shyness with her 
new friend, who, though polished 
in manner, easy, and not ungrace- 
ful, was a thorough man of the 
world, and selfishly ready to take 
advantage of every place and per- 
son who came in his way; and a 
very simple one, indeed, was the 
kind old gentleman who now came 
to welcome his visitor, to express 
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fears that he had left his couch too 
soon; and critically and keenly 
this hawk, who was now in the 
dove’s nest, eyed him, and saw, by 
the thinness of his hair, his spare 
figure, and wrinkled face, ‘ deli- 
cately lined by such characters as 
a silver sty/vs might produce upon 
a waxen tablet,’ that his years could 
not be many now; yet his keen 
gray eyes were full of bright intel- 
ligence still, and were shaded by 
lashes as long and silky as those of 
his daughter. 

Hunting and breakfast were dis- 
cussed together. Mr. Guilfoyle 
seemed, or affected to be, an en- 
thusiast in old English sports, pro- 
fessing that he loved them for them- 
selves and from their associations ; 
and quite won George Franklin’s 
heart by stigmatising the ‘iron 
horse’ of civilisation, which was 
now bearing all before it; and his 
host seemed to grow young again, 
as he recurred to the field exploits 
of his earlier years, over the same 
ground which Mr. Guilfoyle—who 
had been on a visit to the house 
of some friend twenty miles distant 
—had hunted so recently: round 
beautiful Ellesmere, by Halston 
and Hordley, by the flat fields of 
Creamore, by the base of wooded 
Hawkstone, where he had made 
many a terrible flying leap, and 
away by Acton Reynald ; all this 
ground had Guilfoyle gone over 
but lately, and, as the event proved, 
almost fatally for his own bones, 
and more fatally for his future peace 
of mind, as he pretty plainly indi- 
cated to Miss Franklin on every 
available opportunity, in the softest 
and most well-chosen language. 

Though able to leave his room, 
he was neither permitted to leave 
the house or attempt to mount; 
so he wrote to his friend, had some 
of his wardrobe sent over to Stoke 
Franklin, and, encouraged by the 
hearty hospitality of its owner, took 
up his quarters there for an inde- 
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finite period; at least, until his 
hunting friend should depart for 
Madeira, whither he had pro- 
mised to accompany him ; for Mr. 
Hawkesby Guilfoyle seemed some- 
what of a cosmopolitan, and rather 
peripatetic in his habits. He had 
been over one half the world, ac- 
cording to his own accounts, and 
fully intended to go over the other; 
so he proved a very agreeable com- 
panion to the hitherto lonely father 
and daughter in that secluded man- 
sion in Salop. | 

Merciful it is, indeed, that none 
of us can lift the veil that hides 
the future ; thus little could George 
Franklin foresee the influence this 
man was to exert over the fate of 
his daughter and himself, when he 
listened to his plausible anecdotes, 
or sat alone and happy in his shady 
old library, communing pleasantly 
with his ancient favourites—with 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the knightly 
pages of Froissart, Dame Juliana 
Berners on hunting and hawking, 
and works, rare as manuscripts, 
that came from the antique press 
of Caxton and De Worde. 

Mr. Guilfoyle found himself in 
very pleasant quarters, indeed. It 
was ever his principle to improve 
the occasion or the shining hour. 
Georgette was highly accomplished, 
and knew more than one language ; 
so did he; so week after week stole 
pleasantly away. 

By them the touching airs of 
Wales, the merry chansons of Bé- 
ranger, were played and sung to- 
gether; and she it was, and no 
Princess of Catzenelnboger,, who 
taught him that wild German fare- 
well, with its burden of ‘Leb wohl! 
Leb wohl ! we had heard at Craig- 
aderyn Court. Even Petrarch was 
not omitted by them ; for he knew, 
or pretended to know, a smattering 
of Italian, and translated the ten- 
derest speeches of Laura’s lover 
with a font that caused the young 
girl’s heart to vibrate with new and 
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strange emotions. And now, ever 
and anon, there was a heightened 
flush on her soft cheek, a bright 
sparkle in her dark gray eye, a 
lightness in all her motions ; she 
had moments of merry laughter, 
alternated by others of dreamy 
sadness—that yet was not all sad- 
ness—which showed that Georgette 
was in love. 

And Guilfoyle, in his own fashion, 
loved her too ; but he had learned 
that of all George Franklin’s once 
noble estate, the house alone re- 
mained, and that at his death even 
i¢ must inevitably go to the spoiler ; 
so, though to love Georgette was 
very pleasant and sweet, matrimony 
with her was not to be thought of. 
Money was the god of Guilfoyle’s 
idolatry, and he thought of the 
wonder of his ‘ fast’ friends when 
they asked, ‘ What did he get with 
his wife?’ and how they should 
laugh if they heard he had married 
for love. Yet Georgette had be- 
come besotted—there is no other 
word for it, save infatuated—by 
him ; by one who had made flippant 
love with strange facility to many. 

By degrees he artfully strove to 
warp or poison the girl’s mind; 
but finding that instinctively her 
innocence took the alarm after a 
time, though she long misunder- 
stood him, he quite as artfully 
changed his tactics, and spoke sor- 
rowfully of his imperative and ap- 
proaching departure for Madeira, 
of the agony such a separation 
would cause him ; ‘ it might be for 
years, and it might be for ever,’ and 
so forth, while, reclining in tears 
on his breast, the girl heard him. 

Taking the right time, when she 
was thoroughly subdued or soft- 
ened by love, and fear lest she 
should lose him, he prayed her to 
elope, or consent to a private mar- 
riage—he was not without hopes 
that his hunting friend might offi- 
ciate as parson. This, he urged, 
would keep them true to each other 
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until his return and their final re- 
union; but to this measure she 
would not consent. 

‘Come with me, then, to Ma- 
deira; we shall be back in a month, 
at latest.’ 

‘But think of dear papa—my 
poor old papa,’ replied Georgette 
piteously; ‘worn as he is with years 
and infirmity, I cannot leave him 
even for so short a time ; for who 
will soothe his pillow when I am 
gone ?” 

‘Old moth— Mrs. Wynne can 
do all that; at least, until we re- 
turn,’ said he, almost impatiently. 

‘ But must you really go to Ma- 
deira ?’ pleaded the gentle voice. 

‘I must, indeed: business of 
the first importance compels me ; 
in fact, my funds are there,’ he 
added with charming candour, as 
his hunting friend had promised 
to frank him to Funchal and back 
again to London. ‘We shall be 
gone but a short time, and when 
we return this dear old house shall 
be brighter than ever, and together 
we shall enliven his old age. We 
shall kneel at his feet, darling 
Georgie, and implore—’ 

‘Why not kneel ow,’ urged 
Georgette, ‘and beg his consent 
and blessing ?” 

‘Nay, that would be inoppor- 
tune, absurd, melodramatic, and 
all that sort of thing. Returning, 
we shall be linked in the fondest 
affection; returning, he will be 
unable to resist our united suppli- 
cations. Come, darling, come with 
me. Let us despise the silly rules 
of society, and the cold conven- 
tionalities of this heartless world! 
Let us live but for each other, 
Georgie; and O, how happy we 
shall be, when we have passed, 
through the medium of romance, 
into the prose of wedded life; 
though that life, my darling, shall 
not be altogether without romance 
to us!’ 

Overcome by the intensity of 
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her affection for this man, her first 
and only lover, the poor girl never 
analysed the inflated sophistries 
he poured into her too willing ear, 
but sank, half fainting with de- 
light, upon his shoulder. Guilfoyle 
clasped her fondly in his arms ; he 
covered her brow, her eyes—and 
handsome eyes they were—her 
lips, and braided hair, with kisses, 
and in his forcible but somewhat 
fatuous language, poured forth his 
raptures, his love, and his vows of 
attachment. 

Suddenly a terror came over her, 
and starting from his arms, she 
half repulsed him, with a sudden 
and sorrowful expression of alarm 
in her eye. 

‘Leave me, Hawkesby,’ said she, 
‘leave me, I implore you; I can- 
not desert papa, now especially, 
when most he needs my aid. O, 
I feel faint, very faint and ill! I 
doubt not your love, O, doubt not 
mine ; but—but—’ 

‘I must and do doubt it,’ said he 
sadly and gloomily. ‘But enough 
of this; to-morrow I sail from 
Liverpool, and ¢hex all shall be at 
an end.’ 

*O God, how lonely I shall be ! 
wailed the girl; ‘I would, dear 
Hawkesby, that you had nevercome 
here.’ 

‘Or had broken my neck when 
my horse cleared yonder hedge,’ 
said he, as his arm again went 
round her, and the strong deep 
love with which he had so artfully 
succeeded in inspiring her, tri- 
umphed over every sentiment of 
filial regard, of reason, and hu- 
manity. She forgot the old parent 
who doted on her ; the stately old 
ancestral home, that was incrusted 
with the heraldic honours of the 
past; she forgot her position in 
the world, and fled with the Jar- 
venu Guilfoyle. 

That night the swift express from 
Shrewsbury to Birkenhead, as it 
swept through the beautiful scenery 
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by Chirk and Oswestry, while the 
wooded Wrekin sank flat and far 
behind, bore her irrevocably from 
her home ; but her father’s pale, 
white, and wondering face was ever 
and always upbraidingly before her. 

As Guilfoyle had foreseen, no 
proper marriage could be cele- 
brated at Liverpool ere the ship 
sailed from the Mersey. He hur- 
ried her on board, and his hunting 
friend—a dissipated man of the 
world, ordered to Madeira for the 
benefit of his health—received the 
pale, shrinking, and already con- 
science-stricken girl in the noisy 
cabin of the great steamer with a 
critical eye and remarkably know- 
ing smile, while his manner, that 
for the time was veiled by well- 
bred courtesy, might have taught 
the poor dove that she was in the 
snares of ar unscrupulous fowler. 

But ere the great ship had made 
the half of her voyage—about six 
days—in her sickness of body and 
soul, the girl had made a friend 
and confidant of the captain, a 
jolly and good-hearted man, who 
had girls of his own at home; and 
he, summoning a clergyman who 
chanced to be on board, under 
some very decided threats com- 
pelled Guilfoyle to perform the 
part he had promised ; so he and 
Georgette were duly wedded in 
the cabin, while, under sail and 
steam, the vessel cleft the blue 
waves of the western Ocean, and 
her ensign was displayed in hon- 
our of the event. 

But there the pleasure and the 
honour ended too; and Guilfoyle 
soon showed himself in his true 
colours, as a selfish and infamous 
roue. 

‘Alas!’ said she, weeping, ‘he 
no longer called me the pet names 
I loved so well; or made a fuss 
with me, and caressed me, as he 
was wont to do among the plea- 
sant woods of Stoke Franklin. I 
felt that, though he was my hus- 
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band, he was a lover no longer! 
We had not been a fortnight at 
Madeira when we heard that the 
vessel, on board of which we were 
married, had perished at sea with 
all on board, including her tem- 
porary chaplain. Then it was that 
Mr. Guilfoyle tore from me the 
sole evidence of that solemn cere- 
mony given to me by the clergy- 
man, and cast it in the flames 
before my face, declaring that then 
he was free! Of our past love I 
had no relic but a gold locket con- 
taining his likeness and bearing a 
date, the 1st of September, the day 
on which we were married, with 
our initials, H. H. and G., and even 
that he rent from me yesterday. 
Alas for the treachery of which 
some human hearts are capable! 
We were ove no longer now, as the 
old song has it: 


‘* That time !—'tis now ‘long, long ag 

Its hopes and joys all passed away 

On life’s calm tide three | 
And pleasure, youth, and | 

Hope paints them bright as bright 

Or did, when he and I were we / 


UDDLeSs 


Asa finishing stroke to his cruelty 
and perfidy, he suddenly quitted 
Madeira, after some gambling trans- 
action which brought the alcalde 
of Funchal and other authorities 
upon him. He effected his escape 
disguised as a vendor of sombreros 
and canary birds, and got clear off, 
leaving a note, by the tenor of 
which he bequeathed me tv his 
friend, with whom he left me ata 
solitary guinta among the moun- 
tains.’ 

Though dissipated and ‘fast’ by 
nature and habit, the latter was at 
heart an English gentleman ; and 
pitying the forlorn girl, abandoned 
in a foreign colony under circum- 
stances so terrible, he sent her 
home; and one day, some six 
months after her flight, saw her 
once more standing irresolutely at 
the closed gate of the old manor- 
house of Stoke Franklin. 
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The latter was empty now; the 
windows were closed, the bird- cages 
hung there nomore; the golden and 
purple crocuses she had planted 
were peeping up from the fragrant 

earth, untended now; the path- 
ways were already covered with 
grass and mosses ; untrimmed ivy 
nearly hid the now ‘unopened door ; 

the old vanes creaked mournfully 
in the wind ; and, save the drowsy 
hurn of the bees, all spoke to her 
hopeless, despairing, and remorse- 
ful heart of the silence and deso- 
lation that follow death. 

The odour of the last year’s dead 
leaves was heavy on the air. 

After a time she learned how 
rapidly her father had changed in 
aspect, and how he had sunk after 
her disappearance—her desertion 
of him; and how there came a 
time when the fine old gentleman, 
whose thin figure half stooping, 
with his head bent forward mus- 
ingly, his scant white hair floating 
over the collar of his somewhat 
faded coat, his kindly but wrinkled 
face, his tasselled cane trailing be- 
hind him from his folded hands, 
whilom so familiar in the green 
lanes about Stoke Franklin, and 
who was always welcomed by the 
children that gambolled on the vil- 
lage green or around the old stone 
cross, and the decayed wooden 
stocks that stood thereby, appeared 
no more. A sudden illness car- 
ried him off, or he passed away in 
his sleep, none knew precisely 
which ; and then another mound 
under the old yew-tree was all that 
remained to mark where the last 
of the Franklins, the last of an 
old, old Saxon line, was laid. 


I promised to assist her ifI could, 
though without the advice of a legal 
friend I knew not very clearly what 
I was to do; besides, knowing 
what lawyers usually are, I had 
never included one in the circle 
even of my acquaintances. Es- 
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telle’s long silence, and the late 
episode in thelane, chiefly occupied 
my thoughts while riding back to 
the barracks, where somewhat ofa 
shock awaited me. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
THouGH the dower-house of 
Walcot Park dated from the days 
of Dutch William, when taste was 
declining fast in England, intern- 
ally it had all the comforts of mo- 
dern life, and its large double draw- 
ing-room was replete with every 
elegance that art could furnish or 
luxury rec a,and buhl 
cabinets, and console mirrors which 
reproduced again and again, in far 
and shadowy perspectives, the 
winged lions of St. Mark in verde 
antique; WLaocoon, and his sons 
writhing in the coils of the serpents ; 
Majolica vases where  tritons, 
nymphs, and dolphins were entwin- 
ed; Titian’s cavaliers sallow and 
sombre in ruffs and half-armour, with 
pointed moustachios and imperious 
eyes; or red-haired Venetian dames 
with long stomachers, yng fingers, 
and Bologna spaniels; 0 Rubens’ 
blowsy belles, all flesh be bone, 
with sturdy limbs, and ruddy cheeks 
andelbows; but the mirrors reflect- 
ed more about the very time that 
I was lingering at Whitchurch ; to 
wit, a group, a trio composed ot 
Lady Naseby, her daughter, and 
Mr. Guilfoyle ; and within that 
room, so elegant and luxurious, was 
being fought by Estelle, silently and 
bitterly, one of those struggles ot 
the heart, or battles of life, which, as 
poor Georgette Franklin said truly, 
were harder than those which were 
fought in the field by armed men. 
Guilfoyle was smiling, and look- 
ing very bland and pleased indeed 
to al] appearance; Lady Naseby’s 
usually calm and unimpressionable 
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face, so handsome and noble in its 
contour, wore an expression of pro- 
found disdain and contempt; while 
that of Lady Estelle was as pale 
as marble. She seemed to be icy 
cold; her pink nostrils were di- 
lated, her lips and eyelids were 
quivering ; but with hands folded 
before her, lest she should clench 
them and betray herself, she list- 
ened to what passed between her 
mother and their visitor. 

‘It was, as you say, a strange 
scene, of course, Mr. Guilfoyle, the 
woman fainting—’ 

* Reclining.’ 

‘ Well, yes, reclining in the arms 
of Mr. Hardinge in that lonely 
lane,’ said the Countess; ‘ but we 
need refer to it no more. He must 
be a very reckless person, as Pom- 
pon saw him take leave of this crea- 
ture with great tenderness, she says, 
at the door of that obscure inn 
at Whitchurch; so that explains 
all.’ 

‘Not quite,’ replied Guilfoyle. 

‘Perhaps not; but then it is no 
affair of ours, at all events. I must 
own that I always wondered what 
the Lloyds—Sir Madoc especially 
—saw in that young man, a mere 
subaltern of the line ! 

‘ Precisely my view of the matter, 
Lady Naseby.’ 

‘ Besides, your little baronet-peo- 
ple are great sticklers for rank and 
dignity, and often affect a greater 
exclusiveness than those who rank 
above them.’ 

‘But as for this unfortunate wo- 
man,’ resumed Guilfoyle, who was 
loth to quit the subject. 

‘We have heard of her in our 
neighbourhood before,’ said Lady 
Naseby ; ‘at least, Pompon has. 
She is good to all, especially the 
poor.’ 

‘Ah, doesn’t care to hide her 
candle under a bushel, eh?’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Guil- 
foyle ?” 

‘Simply that vanity is often mis- 
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taken for generosity, profusion for 
benevolence.’ 

‘You are somewhat ofa cynic, I 
know.’ 

‘ Nay, pardon me, I hope not.’ 

‘She is too poorly clad in gene- 
ral, Pompon says, to be able to 
indulge in profusion,’ continued 
Lady Naseby, while Lady Estelle 
glanced at the speakers alternately, 
in silence and with apparent calm- 
ness. 

But Guilfoyle, who read her eyes 
and heart, and knew her secret 
thoughts, gloated on the pain she 
was enduring. 

‘No doubt the unfortunate crea- 
ture is much to be pitied,’ said he; 
‘but when a woman has lost re- 
spect for herself, she cannot expect 
much of it from others. The poor 
little soiled love-bird has probably 
left some pretty semi-detached 
villa at Chertsey or St. John’s Wood 
to follow its faithless redcoat to 
Hampshire, and hence the touch- 
ing tableau in the lane,’ he added, 
with his mocking and strangely un- 
real laugh. 

‘Mr. Guilfoyle !’ said the Coun- 
tess in a tone of expostulation, 
while her daughter darted a glance 
of inexpressible scorn at him. But 
he continued coolly, 

‘Well, perhaps I should not 
speak so slightingly of her, after 
what she has given herself out to 
be.’ 

‘And what is that ? asked Lady 
Naseby. 

‘ Only—his wife.’ 

‘His wife! exclaimed Estelle, 
starting in spite of herself. 

‘Yes, Lady Estelle; but it may 
not be, nay, I hope is not, the 
case.’ 

‘You should rather hope that it 
is so.” 

‘But we all know what military 
men are—never particular to a 
shade ; and though excuses must 
be made for the temptations that 
surround them, and also for youth, 
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I approve of the continental sys- 
tem, which generally excludes sub- 
altern officers from society.’ 

‘ Wife ’ repeated Estelle ; ‘O, it 
cannot be!’ 

‘What is it to you—to us?’ asked 
mamma with a slight asperity of 
tone. 

‘ Well, wife or not, she certainly 
wears a wedding-ring, and he has 
been more than once to visit her 
in that inn at Whitchurch. Of one 
visit our mutual friend Mr. Sharpus 
is cognisant. If you doubt this, 
ask him, and he will not contradict 
me. 

‘I have not said that I doubt 
you, Mr. Guilfoyle,’ said Estelle, 
with intense hauteur, while for a 
moment—but a moment only—her 
eyes flashed, her breast heaved, her 
hands were clenched, a burning 
colour suffused her face, and her 
feet were firmly planted on the 
carpet; yet she asked quietly, 
‘Why do we hear this scandalous 
story at all? What is it to mamma 
—what to me?’ 

‘More, perhaps, than you care 
to admit,’ said he in a low voice, 
as the Countess rose to place Tiny 
in his mother-of-pearl basket. 

Guilfoyle at Craigaderyn had 
acted as eavesdropper, and on 
more than one occasion had 
watched and followed, overseen 
and overheard us, and knew per- 
fectly all about our secret engage- 
ment, her mother’s views and op- 
position to any alliance save a 
noble or at least a moneyed one; 
and of all the stories he had the 
unblushing effrontery to tell, the 
present was perhaps the most dar- 
ing. He had contrived, during the 
short visit he had paid to Walcot 
Park, under the wing of Mr. 
Sharpus, to let Estelle know by 
covert hints and remarks all he 
knew, and all he might yet disclose 
to her mother, to the young Earl 
of Naseby, to Lord Pottersleigh, 
Sir Madoc, and others; and feel- 
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ing herself in his power, with all 
her lofty spirit the poor girl cow- 
ered before him, and he felt this 
instinctively, as he turned his green 
eyes exultingly upon her. 

But for a delicate, proud, and 
sensitive girl to have the secrets of 
her heart laid bare, and at the 
mercy of a man like this, was be- 
yond all measure exasperating. 
And this strange narrative of his, 
coming after what she had seen, 
and all that Pompon with French 
exaggeration had related, crushed 
her completely for the time. 

‘I have another little item to 
add to our Hardinge romance,’ 
said he with his strange, hard, dry, 
crackling laugh, and a smile of 
positive delight in his shifty green 
eyes, while he toyed with the long 
ears of Tiny the shock, which had 
resumed its place in Lady Naseby’s 
lap. ‘You remember the locket 
with the initials “ H. H. G.” and the 
date 1st September which Miss 
Dora Lloyd mentioned when we 
were at Craigaderyn ? 

‘I have some recollection of it,’ 
replied Lady Naseby languidly. 

‘Curiously enough, as I rode past 
the spot where you saw that touch- 
ing and interesting interview—the 
lane, I mean—I perceived some- 
thing glittering among the grass. 
Dismounting, I picked up that 
identical locket, which doubtless 
the lady had dropped, thus losing 
it within a few days of its bestowal, 
if we are to judge by the date.’ 

‘And you have it ? 

‘ Here,’ 

Opening his leather portemon- 
naie, he drew from it a gold locket, 
to which a black-velvet ribbon was 
attached, and said with the utmost 
deliberation, 

‘The initials represent those of 
Henry Hardinge and his inamorata, 
and behold 

Pressing a spring, the secret of 
which he knew very well, the locket 
flew open, and within it were seen 
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the photograph of the pale woman 
whom they saw in Craigaderyn 
church, and opposite to it one of 
me, inserted by himself, pilfered 
from the album of Winifred Lloyd, 
as we afterwards ascertained. 

‘Aha! the moral Mr. Henry 
Hardinge with his fetite femme en- 
trectenue, as the French so happily 
term it.’ 

Lady Estelle was quite calm now 
in her demeanour, and she surveyed 
the locket with a contemptuous 
smile; but her face was as white as 
marble. She felt conscious that 
it was so, and hence sat with her 
back to the nearest window, lest 
her mother should perceive that 
she was affected. 

Guilfoyle smilingly stood by her, 
stroking his dyed moustache. 

‘This must be restored to its 
owner,’ said he. 

* Permit me to do so,’ said Lady 
Estelle. 

‘You, Estelle—you !’ exclaimed 
her usually placid mother, becom- 
ing almost excited now; ‘why 
should you touch the wretched 
creature’s ornament ?” 

‘As an act of charity it should 
be restored to her, or to Aim,’ she 
added through her clenched teeth; 
and taking the locket, she left the 
room for her own, ere her mother 
could reply ; and there she gave 
way to a paroxysm of tears, that 
sprang from sorrow, rage, and 
shame that she had for a moment 
permitted herself to have been de- 
luded by me, and thus be placed 
in the power of Guilfoyle. 

Her lips, usually of a bright rosy 
tint, were colourless now ; her up- 
per one quivered from time to time, 
as she shuddered with emotions she 
strove in vain to repress ; and her 
proud hot blood flowed furiously 
under her transparent skin, as she 
threw open her desk, and sought 
to apply herself to the task of writ- 
ing me that which was to be her 
first, her last, and only letter. For 
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her heart swelled with thoughts ot 
love and disappointment, pride, 
reproach, disdain, and hate, as she 
spoiled and tore up sheet after 
sheet of note-paper in her confusion 
and perplexity, and at last relin- 
quished the idea of writing at all. 

Thus, while I was scheming how 
to expose Mr. Hawkesby Guilfoyle, 
and have him cast forth from that 
circle in which he was an intruder, 
he turned the tables with a ven- 
geance, and provided me with a 
wife to boot. But finding, or sus- 
pecting, that he was beginning to 
be viewed with doubt, that very 
day, after having done all possible 
mischief, he quitted Walcot Park 
with Lady Naseby’s solicitor, who, 
strange to say, seemed to be. his 
most particular friend. He had 
made no impression favourable to 
himseif on the heart of Estelle; but 
he hoped that he had succeeded 
in ruining me, as I could neither 
write nor clear myself of an allega- 
tion of which I was then, of course, 
ignorant. 

She was unjust to me; but she 
certainly—whatever came to pass 
in the gloomy and stormy future— 
loved me ¢hen. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BITTER THOUGHTS. 


As yet I knew nothing of all that 
has been detailed in the foregoing 
chapter, consequently the entire 
measure of my vengeance against 
Guilfoyle was not quite full. I had, 
however, a revival of my old doubts, 
anxiety, and perplexity, in not hear- 
ing from Walcot Park in some fa- 
shion, by an invitation, or other- 
wise privately from Estelle herself, 
as, by our prearrangement, there 
was nothing to prevent her writing 
to me; and to these were added 
now a dread of what they had seen 
on that unlucky evening, and the 
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reasonable misconstructions to 
which the scene was liable. 

More than one of my mess-room 
friends had received cards of invi- 
tation from Lady Naseby; why 
then was I, whom she had met so 
recently, apparently forgotten ? 

After the relation of her story, I 
left Mrs. Guilfoyle in such a state 
of mental prostration and distress, 
that I was not without well-founded 
fears that she might commit some 
rash act, perhaps suicide, to add to 
the vile complication of our affairs. 

Next day I was detailed for 
guard, and could not leave the bar- 
racks, either to consult with my 
new unhappy acquaintance, or for 
my accustomed canter in the vi- 
cinity of Walcot Park. A presen- 
timent that something unpleasant 
would happen ere long hung over 
me, and a day and a night of irri- 
tation and hot impatience had to 
be endured, varied only by the ex- 
ceedingly monotonous duties that 
usually occupy the attention of the 
officer who commands a guard, 
such as explaining all the standing 
orders to the soldiers composing 
it, inspecting the reliefs going out 
to their posts and those returning 
from them, and going the round 
of those posts by night; but on 
this occasion, the routine was va- 
ried by a fire near Winchester, so 
we were kept under arms for some 
hours in a torrent of rain, with the 
gates barricaded, till the barrack- 
engines returned. 

On the following morning, just 
when dismissing my old guard after 
being relieved by the new one, I 
perceived a servant in the well- 
known Naseby livery—light-blue 
and silver—ride out of the bar- 
racks ; and with a fluttering in my 
heart, that was born of hope and 
apprehension, I hastened to my 
room. 

‘Packet for you, sir,’ said my 
man Evans, ‘just left by a flunkey 
in red breeches.’ 
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‘You mean a servant of Lady 
Naseby’s.’ 

‘I mean, sir,’ persisted Evans, 
‘a flunkey, who eyed me very su- 
perciliously, and seemed to think 
a private soldier as low and pitiful 
as himself,’ added the Welshman, 
whom the pompous bearing of the 
knight of the shoulder-knot had 
ruffled. 

‘You were not rude to him, I 
hope.’ 

*O no, sir. I only said that, 
though the Queen didn’t like bad 
bargains, I’d give him a shilling in 
her name to play the triangles.’ 

‘That will do; you may go, 
said I, taking from his hand a small 
packet sealed in pink paper, and 
addressed to me by Lady Estelle ; 
and my heart beat more painfully 
than ever with hope and fear as I 
tore it open. 

A locket dropped out—//e locket 
just described—in which I was be- 
wildered to find a likeness of my- 
self, and with it the ring I had 
placed on the hand of Estelle in 
Rhuddlan’s cottage—the emerald 
encircled by diamonds—on the 
morning after our escape from a 
terrible fate ! 

I have said that a shock awaited 
me at the barrack; but that the 
locket should come to mec, accom- 
panied by Estelle’s ring, so aston- 
ished and perplexed me, that some 
time elapsed before I perceived 
there was a little note in the box 
which contained them. 

It ran thus: 

* Lady E. Cressingham begs that 
Mr. Hardinge will return the ac- 
companying locket and ring to the 
lady to whom they properly belong 
—she whom he meets in the lane 
near Walcot Park, and whom he 
should lose no time in presenting 
to the world in her own character. 
Farther communications are unne- 
cessary, as Mr. Guilfoyle has ex- 
plained all, and Lady E. Cressing- 
ham leaves to-day for London.’ 
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The handwriting was very tre- 
mulous, as if she had written when 
under no ordinary excitement; and 
now, as the use to which the two 
episodes, at the lane and the inn- 
door, had been put by the artful 
Guilfoyle became plain to me, I 
was filled by a dangerous fury at 
the false position in which they 
placed me with her I loved and 
with whom I had been so success- 
ful. 

For a minute the room seemed 
to swim round me, each corner in 
pursuit of the other. We had both 
been wronged—myself chiefly; and 
though I knew that Guilfoyle had 
been at work, I could not precisely 
know how; but I thought the 
Spartan was right when, on being 
asked if his sword was sharp, he 
replied, ‘Yes, sharper even than 
calumny! This wretched fellow 
had daringly calumniated me, and 
to clear that calumny, to have an 
instant interview with Estelle, be- 
came the immediate and burning 
desire of my heart. I rushed to 
my desk, and opened it with such 
impulsive fury that I severely in- 
jured my arm, so recently broken 
—broken in her service—and as 
yet but scarcely well. 

I spread paper before me, but 
my fingers were powerless ; if able 
to hold the pen, I was now unable 
to write, and the whole limb was 
alternately benumbed and full of 
acute agony; and though Hugh 
Price of ours was a very good fel- 
low, I had no friend—at least, none 
like Phil Caradoc—in the dépét- 
battalion in whom I could confide 
or with whom consult, in this emer- 
gency. 

I despatched Evans for the se- 
nior surgeon, who alleged that the 
original setting, dressing, and so 
forth of my fractured limb had been 
most unsatisfactory ; that if I was 
not careful, inflammation might set 
in, and if so, that instant amputa- 
tion alone could save my life. Be- 
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ing almost in a fever, he placed 
me on the sick-list, with orders not 
to leave my room for some days, 
and reduced me to claret-and- 
water. 

‘A pleasant predicament this 
thought I, grinding my teeth. 

Estelle, through whom all this 
came to pass, lost to me, appa- 
rently through no fault of my own, 
and I unable to communicate with 
her or explain anything; for now 
she was in London, where I feared 
she might, in pique or rage, take 
Pottersleigh, Naseby, or even, for 
all I knew, accept Guilfoyle, a ter- 
rible compromise of her name. But 
she had plenty of other admirers, 
and disappointed women marry 
every day in disgust of some one. 
Next I thought of the regiment a- 
broad wondering ‘ when that fellow 
Hardinge would join’—promotion, 
honour, profession, and love in the 
balance against health, and all likely 
to be lost! 

‘Rest, rest,’ said the battalion 
Sangrado, whom my condition ra- 
ther perplexed ; ‘don’t worry your- 
self about anything. Rest, men- 
tal and bodily, alone can cure 
you.’ 

‘It is a fine thing to talk,’ I mut- 
tered, while tossing on my pillow; 
for I was confined to bed in my 
dull little room, and for three days 
was left entirely to my own cor- 
roding thoughts. 

I had but one crumb of comfort, 
one lingering hope. She had not 
asked me to return Aer ring, nor 
did I mean to do so, if possible. 
Once again my arm was slung in a 
black-silk scarf, which Estelle had 
insisted on making for me at Craig- 
aderyn. Alas! would the joys of 
that time ever return to us again ? 

I sent Evans, in uniform and 
not in my livery, to Whitchurch 
with the locket, after extracting 
my likeness therefrom ; but he re- 
turned with it, saying that the lady 
had left the inn for London, hav- 
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ing, no doubt, followed her hus- 
band. 

I knew not exactly of what I 
was accused —a /iaison of some 
kind apparently, of which the strong- 
est proofs had been put before the 
Cressinghams. If, when able, I 
wrote to explain that the two meet- 
ings with Mrs. Guilfoyle were quite 
fortuitous, would Estelle believe 
me? Without inquiry or explana- 
tion, she had coldly and abruptly 
cast me off; and it was terrible 
that one I loved so well should 
think evil or with scorn of me. 
What would honest old Sir Madoc’s 
view of the matter be, and what 
the kind and noble-hearted Wini- 
fred’s, who loved me as a sister, if 
they heard of this story, whatever 
it was? 

Vengeance—swift, sudden, and 
sure—was what I panted for ; and 
moments there were when I writhed 
under the laws that prevented me 
from discovering and beating to a 
jelly this fellow Guilfoyle, or even 
shooting him down like a mad dog, 
though [ would gladly have risked 
my own life to punish him in the 
mode that was no longer approved 
of now in England; and I pic- 
tured to myself views of having 
him over in France, in the Bois de 
Boulogne, or on the level sands of 
Dunkirk, the spire of St. Eloi in 
the distance, the gray sky above 
us, the sea for a background, no 
sound in our ears but its chafing 
on the long strip of beach, and his 
villanous face covered by my lev- 
elled pistol at ten paces, or less— 
yea, even after I had let him have 
the first shot, by tossing or other- 
wise. 

And as these fierce thoughts 
burned within me, all the deeper 
and fiercer that they were futile 
and found no utterance, I glanced 
longingly at my sword, which hung 
on the wall, or handled my pistols 
with grim anticipative joy; and re- 
flected on how many there are in 
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this world who, in the wild sense 
of justice, or the longing for a just 
revenge on felons whom the laws 
protect, fear the police while they 
have no fear of God, even in this 
boasted age of civilisation ; and I 
remembered a terrible due/ a la 
mort in which I had once borne a 
part in Germany. 


A July evening was closing in 
Altona, when I found myself in 
the garden of Rainville’s Hotel, 
which overlooks the Elbe. The 
windows of the house, an edifice 
of quaint aspect, occupied success- 
ively in years past by General Du- 
mourier and gossiping old Bouri- 
enne, were open, and lights and 
music, the din of many voices 
Germans are always loud and noisy 

and the odour of many cigars 
and meerschaums, came forth, to 
mingle with the fragrance of the 
summer flowers that decked the 
tea-garden, the trees of which were 
hung with garlands of coloured lan- 
terns. A golden haze from the 
quarter where the sun had set en- 
veloped all the lazy Elbe, and strings 
of orange-tinted lights showed here 
and there the gas-lamps of Ham- 
burg reflected in its bosom. 

In dark outline against that west- 
ern flush were seen the masts and 
hulls of the countless vessels that 
covered the basin of the river and 
the Brandenburger Hafen. Wait- 
ers were hurrying about with coffee, 
ices, and confectionery, lager-beer 
in tankards, and cognac in crystal 
cruets ; pretty Vierlander girls, in 
their grotesque costume, the bodice 
a mass of golden embroidery, were 
tripping about coyly, offering their 
bouquets for sale; and to the music 
of a fine German band, the danc- 
ing had begun on a prepared plat- 
form. There were mingling lovely 
Jewesses of half-Teutonic blood, 
covered with jewels ; spruce clerks 
from the Admiralitstrasse, and stout 
citizens from the Neuer-wall ; offi- 
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cers and soldiers from the Prussian 
garrison ; girls of good style from 
the fashionable streets about the 
Alsterdamm, and others that were 
questionable from the quarter about 
the Grosse Theater Strasse. 

I was seated in an arbour with 
a young Russian officer named 
Paulovitch Count Volhonski, who 
was travelling like myself, and 
whom I had met at the table-d’hote 
of the Rolandsburg, in the Breite- 
strasse. As an Englishman, apt at 
all times to undervalue the Russian 
character, I was agreeably surprised 
to find that this young captain of 
the Imperial Guard could speak 
several European, and at least two 
of the dead languages with equal 
facility. He was a good musician, 
sang well, and was moreover re- 
markably handsome, though his 
keen darkeyes and strongly marked 
brows, with a most decided aquiline 
nose, required all the softness thata 
mouth well curved and as delicate- 
ly cut as that of a woman could be, 
to relieve them, and something of 
pride and hauteur, if not of stern- 
ness, that formed the normal ex- 
pression of his face. His com- 
plexion was remarkably pure and 
clear, his hair was dark and shorn 
very short, and he had a handsome 
moustache, well pointed up. 

We had frequented several places 
of amusement together, and had 
agreed to travel in company so far 
as Berlin, and this was to be our 
last night in Altona. 

The waiter had barely placed 
our wine upon the table and poured 
it out, when there entered our ar- 
bour, and seated himself uninvited 
beside us, a great burly German 
officer in undress uniform, and who 
in a stentorian voice ordered a 
bottle of lager-beer, and lighting 
his huge meerschaum, without a 
word or glance of courtesy or apo- 
logy, surveyed us boldly with a 
cool defiant stare. This was so 
offensive, that Volhonski’s usually 


pale face flushed crimson, and we 
instinctively looked at each other 
inquiringly. 

The German next lay back in 
his seat, coughed loudly, expecto- 
rated in all directions in that abom- 
inable manner peculiar to his coun- 
try, p:aced his heavy military boots 
with a thundering crash upon two 
vacant chairs, drank his beer and 
threw down the metal flagon rough- 
ly on the table, eyeing us from time 
to time with a sneering glance that 
was alike insulting and unwarrant- 
able. But this man, whom we after- 
wards learned to be a noted bul- 
ly and duellist, Captain Ludwig 
Schwartz, of the Prussian 95th or 
Thuringians, evidently wished to 
provoke a quarrel with either orboth 
of us, as some Prussian officers and 
Hamburg girls, who were watching 
his proceedings from an alley of 
the garden, seemed to think, and 
to enjoy the situation. But for their 
presence and mocking bearing, 
Volhonski and I would probably, 
for the sake of peace, have retired 
and gone elsewhere ; however, their 
laughter and remarks rendered the 
intrusive insolence of their friend 
the more intolerable. 

It chanced that a little puff of 
wind blew the ashes of Volhonski’s 
cigar all over the face and big brown 
beard of the German, who, while, 
eyeing him fiercely, slowly extri- 
cated the pipe from his heavy dense 
moustache,and striking hisclenched 
hand on the table so as to make 
everything thereon dance, he said 
imperiously, 

‘The Herr Graf will apolo- 
gise ?” 

‘For what? asked Volhonski 
haughtily. 

‘For what !—der Teufel !—do 
you ask for what ? 

‘Ja, Herr Captain.’ 

‘ For permitting those cigar ashes 
to go over all my person.’ 

‘In the first place, your precious 
person had no right to be there ; 
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in the second, appeal to the wind, 
and fight with it.’ 

‘I shall not fight with ¢¢#.” thun- 
dered the German ; ‘and I demand 
an instant apology.’ 

‘Absurd ? replied Volhonski 
coolly; ‘I have no apology to 
make, fellow. Apologise to ano- 
ther, I might; but certainly not to 
such as you.’ 

‘You dare to jest—to—to—to 
trifle with me?’ spluttered the Ger- 
man, gasping and swelling with 
rage. 

‘I never jest or trifle with stran- 
gers ; do you wish to quarrel ?” 

‘No, Herr Graf,’ sneered the 
German ; ‘do you?’ 

‘Then how am I to construe 
your conduct and words ?” 

‘ As you please. But know this, 
Herr Graf: that though I ever 
avoid quarrelling, I instantly crush 
or repel the slightest appearance 
of insult, and you have insulted 
me.’ 

‘Ja, ja? muttered the German 
officers, in blue surtouts and brass 
shoulder-scales, who now crowded 
about us. 

Volhonski smiled disdainfully, 
and drew from his pocket a richly- 
inlaid card-case ; then taking from 
it an enamelled card, with a bow 
that was marked and formal, yet 
haughty, he presented it to Captain 
Ludwig Schwartz, who deliberately 
tore it in two, and said, in a low 
fierce voice, 

‘Bah! I challenge you, Schelm, 
to meet me with pistols, or hand 
to hand without masks, and with- 
out seconds, if you choose.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ replied Volhonski, now 
pale with passion, knowing well 
that after such a defiance as that, 
and before such company, it would 
be a duel without cessation, a com- 
bat @ /a mort. ‘Where ?’ he asked 
briefly. 

‘The Heiligengeist Feld.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘ To-morrow at daybreak.’ 
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‘ Agreed ; till then adieu, Herr 
Captain ;’ and touching their caps 
to each other in salute, they sepa- 
rated. 

Next morning, when the dense 
mists, as yet unexhaled by the sun, 
lay heavy and frouzy about the 
margin of the Elbe, and were curl- 
ing up from the deep moats and 
wooded ramparts of the Holstein 
Thor of Hamburg, we met on the 
plain which lies between that city 
and Altona; it is open, grassy, in- 
terspersed with trees, and is named 
the Field of the Holy Ghost. 

A sequestered place was chosen ; 
Volhonski was attended by me, 
Captain Schwartz by another cap- 
tain of his regiment; but several 
of his brother officers were present 
as spectators, and all these wore 
the tight blue surtout, buttoned to 
the throat, with the shoulder-scales, 
adopted by the Prussians before 
Waterloo ; and they wore through 
their left skirt a sword of the same 
straight and spring shell -hilted 
fashion, used in the British service 
at Fontenoy and Culloden, and re- 
tained by the Prussians still. 

The morning was chill, and above 
the gray wreaths of mist enveloping 
the plain rose, on one side, the red 
brick towers and green coppered 
spires of St. Michael, St. Nicolai, 
and other churches. Opposite were 
the pointed roofs of Altona, and 
many a tall poplar tree. 

Volhonski, being brave, polite, 
and scrupulous in all his transac- 
tions, was naturally exasperated on 
finding himself in this dangerous 
and unsought-for predicament, after 
being so grossly and unwarrant- 
ably insulted on the preceding 
night. He was pale, but assumed 
a smiling expression, asifhethought 
it as good a joke as any one else 
to be paraded thus at daybreak, 
when we quitted our hackney 
droski at the corner of the great 
cemetery and traversed the field, 
luckily reaching the appointed spot 
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precisely at the same moment as 
our antagonists. 

We gravely saluted each other. 
While I was examining and prepar- 
ing the pistols, Volhonski gave me 
a sealed letter, saying quite calmly, 

‘I have but one relation in the 
world—my little sister Valérie, now 
at St. Petersburg. See,’ he added, 
giving me the miniature of a beau- 
tiful young girl, golden-haired and 
dark-eyed ; ‘if I am butchered by 
this beer-bloated Teuton, you will 
write to her, enclosing this minia- 
ture, my letter, and all my rings.’ 

I pressed his hand in silence, 
and handed our pistols for inspec- 
tion to the other second, a captain, 
named Leopold Dopke, of the 
Thuringian Infantry. 

‘Now, Herr Graf, we fight till 
one, atleast, is killed,’ said Schwartz 
grimly. 

Volhonski bowed in assent. 

‘Be quick, gentlemen,’ said the 
German officers ; ‘already therising 
sun is gilding the vane of St. Mi- 
chael’s.’ 

Volhonski glanced atit earnestly, 
and his fine dark eyes clouded for 
a moment. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of his sister, or of how and 
where he might be lying when the 
sun’s rays were lower down that 
lofty brick spire, which is a hun- 
dred feet higher than the cross of 
St. Paul’s in London. 

In the German fashion a circle 
was drawn upon the greensward, 
on which the diamond dew of a 
lovely summer morning glittered. 
Volhonski and Schwartz were 
placed within that circle, from 
which they were not permitted to 
retire; neither were they to fire 
until the signal was given. 

‘Mein Herren,’ said Captain 
Dopke, who seemed to think no 
more of the affair than if it had 
been a pigeon match, ‘ when I give 
the signal by throwing up my glove 
and uttering the word, you may 
fire at discretion, or as soon as you 


have your aim, and at what dis- 
tance you please; but it must be 
within the circumference of this 
ring. The first who steps beyond 
it falls by my hand, as a violation 
of the laws of the duel.’ 

‘Be quick,’ growled Schwartz ; 
‘for the night watch in St. Michael’s , 
tower have telescopes, and the 
Burgher Guard are already under 
arms at the Holstein Thor.’ 

Twelve paces apart within that 
deadly ring stood Volhonski and 
Schwartz, facing each other. The 
former wore a black surtout but- 
toned up to the throat ; the latter, 
his uniform and spike helmet. He 
untied and cast aside his silver 
gorget, lest it might afford a mark 
for his adversary’s pistol. His face 
was flushed with cruelty, triumph, 
and the lust of blood, that came 
from past successful duels. Vol- 
honski looked calm ; but his eyes 
and heart were glowing with hatred 
and the longing for a just revenge. 

‘ Fire’ cried Captain Dopke, as 
if commanding a platoon, and toss- 
ing up his pipeclayed glove. 

Both pistols exploded at the 
same instant, and Schwartz uttered 
a cruel and insulting laugh as 
Volhonski wheeled round and 
staggered wildly ; his left arm was 
broken by a ball. 

‘ Fresh pistols ! cried Schwartz. 

‘Is not this enough for honour ?” 
said I, starting forward. 

‘No—stand back! exclaimed 
Captain Dopke. 

‘Ach Gott! Herr Englander, 
your turn will come next,’ thun- 
dered Schwartz, as we gave them 
other pistols and proceeded de- 
liberately to reload the first brace, 
yet warm after being discharged. 

No word of command was ex- 
pected now; both duellists aimed 
steadily. Schwartz fired first, and 
a terrible curse, hoarse and gut- 
tural, escaped him, as his ball 
whistled harmlessly past the left 
ear of Volhonski, whose face was 
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now ghastly with pain, rage, and 
hatred. Drawing nearer and nearer, 
till the muzzle of his pistol was 
barely two feet from the forehead 
of Schwartz, he gave a grim and 
terrible smile fora moment. We 
were rooted to the spot; no one 
stirred; no one spoke, or seemed 
to breathe ; and just as a cold 
perspiration flowed in beadlike 
drops over the face of the merciless 
Schwartz, it seemed to vanish with 
his spike-helmet in smoke, as Vol- 
honski fired and—blew his brains 
out ! 

We sprang into the droski, and 
I felt as ifa terrible crime had been 
committed when we drove at full 
speed across the neutral ground, 
called the Hamburgerburg, which 
lies between the city and the river 
gate of Altona, along a street of 
low taverns and dancing-rooms ; 
and there, when past the sentinels 
in Danish uniform, the Lion of 
Denmark and the red-striped sentry 
boxes indicated that we were safe 
within the frontier of Holstein. 

So intense were our feelings ¢hen, 
that the few short fleeting moments 
crowded into that short compass 
oftime seemed asan age, so full were 
they of fierce, exciting, and revolt- 
ing thoughts ; but these were past 
and gone ; and ow’, as I recalled 
this merciless episode, times there 
were when I felt in my heart that 
I could freely risk my life in the 
same fashion to kill Guilfoyle, even 
as Volhonski killed the remorse- 
less German bully Schwartz. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SURPRISES. 

SupPPosING her to have left Wal- 
cot Park, as her letter informed me, 
I rode in that direction no more; 
and, though I knew the family ad- 
dress in London, I could neither 
write in exculpation of myself nor 
procure leave to follow her. All 
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furloughs were now forbidden or 
withdrawn, as the new detachments 
for the East expected hourly the 
order to depart. Thus I passed 
my days pretty much as one may 
do those which precede or follow 
a funeral. I performed all my 
military duties, went to mess, rose 
and retired to bed, mechanically, 
my mind occupied by one thought 
—the anxious longing to do some- 
thing by which to clear myself and 
regain Estelle ; and feeling in Win- 
chester Barracks somewhatas Ixion 
might have felt on his fabled wheel, 
or the son of Clymene on his rock ; 
and so I writhed under the false 
position in which another's art and 
malice had placed me; writhed 
aimlessly and fruitlessly, save that, 
although tied up by my promise of 
secrecy to Estelle, I had written a 
full and candid detail of the whole 
affair to Sir Madoc, and entreated 
his good offices for me. 

Vainly did Price, little Tom 
Clavell (the r9th dépét had come 
in), Raymond Mostyn of the Rifles, 
and other friends say, when notic- 
ing my preoccupation, 

‘Come, old fellow, rouse your- 
self; don’t mope. Are you game 
for pool to-day ?’ 

‘Pool with a recently-broken 
arm ! I would reply. 

‘True—I forgot. Well, let us 
take Mostyn’s drag to Southamp- 
ton to-morrow—it is Sunday, no 
drill going—cross to the Isle of 
Wight, dine at the hotel, and with 
our field-glasses—the binoculars— 
see the girls bathing at Fresh- 
water.’ 

‘I don’t approve of gentlemen 
overlooking ladies bathing.’ 

‘ What the deuce do you approve 
of ?” 

‘ Being let alone, Price ; as the 
girls say to you, I suspect.’ 

‘Not always—not always, old 
fellow,’ replied Hugh, with a very 
self-satisfied smile, as he caressed 
and curled his fair moustache. 
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‘Nor the married ones either,’ 
added Mostyn, a tall showy officer 
in a braided green patrol jacket ; 
‘ for when you were in North Wales, 
Hardinge, our friend Price got into 
a precious mess with a selfish old 
sposo, who thought he should keep 
his pretty wife all to himself, or 
at least from flirting with a red- 
coat.’ 

‘Perhaps he was less irritated 
by the rifle green.’ 

‘Come with me into the city,’ 
urged Clavell; ‘the Dean’s lady 
gives a kettledrum before mess, 
and I can take a friend.’ 

‘Parish scandal, cathedral-town 
gossip, coffee, ices, and Italian con- 
fectionery. ‘Thanks, Tom, no.’ 

‘I have met some very pretty 
girls there,’ retorted Clavell, ‘and 
it is great fun to lean over their 
chairs and see them look up at 
one over their fans shyly, half- 
laughing at, and half-approving of, 
the balderdash poured into their 
ears.’ 

‘A sensible way of winning fa- 
vour and spending time.’ 

‘I vote for the Isle of Wight,’ 
continued Clavell ; ‘I saw la belle 
Cressingham taking a header there 
the other day in splendid style. 
Only fancy that high-born creature 
taking a regular header ! 

‘ Who did you say ?’ said I, turn- 
ing so suddenly that little Tom 
was startled, and le: the glass drop 
from his eye. 

‘ Lady Estelle Cressingham ; you 
remember her, of course. She had 
on a most becoming bathing-cos- 
tume ; I could make that out with 
my glass from the cliffs.’ 

* Clavell, she is in London,’ said 
I coldly; ‘and moreover is un- 
likely to indulge in headers, as she 
can’t swim.’ 

‘I know better, excuse me,’ said 
Mostyn, who, I knew, had dined 
but lately at Walcot Park ; ‘she 
told me that she had been recent- 
ly bathing, and had studied at the 
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Fcole de Natation on the Quaid’Or- 
say in Paris.’ 

‘It is more than she ever told 
me,’ thought I, as my mind reverted 
to our terrible adventure. I be- 
came silent and perplexed, and 
covertly looked with rather sad 
envy on the handsome and un- 
thinking Mostyn, who had enjoyed 
the pleasure of seeing and talking 
to Estelle since I had done so. 

‘It is difficult,’ says David Hume, 
‘fora man to speak long of him- 
self without vanity ; therefore I will 
be short ; and having much to nar- 
rate, I feel compelled to follow the 
example of the Scottish historian, 
for events now came thick and 
fast. 

I had barely got rid of my well- 
meaning comrades, and was re- 
lapsing into gloomy reverie in my 
little room, when I heard voices, 
and heavy footsteps ascending the 
wooden stair that ledthereto. Some 
one was laughing, and talking to 
Evans in Welsh; till the latter 
threw open the door and, with a 
military salute, ushered in Sir Ma- 
doc Lloyd, looking just as I had 
seen him last, save that the moors 
had embrowned him, in his riding- 
coat, white-corded breeches, and 
yellow-topped boots, and whip in 
hand, for his horse was in the bar- 
rack yard. 

‘Welcome, Sir Madoc. — That 
will do, Evans ; be at hand when 
I ring.—So kind of you, this ; so 
like you !’ I exclaimed. 

*Not at all, not at a!l, Harry 
So these are your quarters? Plain 
and undecorated, certainly ; boots, 
bottles, boxes, a coal - scuttle — 
her Majesty’s property by the look 
of it—a sword, and camp-bed ; 
humble splendour for the suitor of 
an earl’s daughter, and the rival of 
a rich viscount. Ah, you sly dog, 
you devilish sly dog! he added, 
as he seated himself on the edge 
of the table, winked portentously, 
and poked me under the small 
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ribs with the shank of his hunting- 
whip, ‘I suspected that something 
of this kind would follow that 
aquatic excursion of yours; and 
Winifred says she always knew of 
it.’ 

‘Winifred—Miss Lloyd!’ said I 
nervously. 

‘Why didn’t you speak to me, 
and consult with me, about the 
matter when at Craigaderyn? I 
am certain that I should have made 
all square with the Countess. Egad, 
Harry, I will back you to any 
amount, for the sake of those that 
are dead and gone,’ he added, 
shaking my hand warmly, while 
his eyes glistened under the shaggy 
dark brows that in hue contrasted 
so strongly with the whiteness of 
his silky hair. 

‘You got my letter, Sir Madoc ?” 

‘Yes, and I am here in conse- 
quence. It cut short my shooting, 
though.’ 

‘I am so sorry—’ 

‘Tush; no apologies. The sea- 
son opened gloriously ; but I miss- 
ed you sorely, Harry, when tramp- 
ing alone over turnip-fields, through 
miles of beans and yellow stubble, 
though I had some jolly days of it 
down in South Wales. Lady Nase- 
by—’ 

‘She knows nothing of the secret 
engagement ?’ said I, hurriedly and 
anxiously. 

‘Nothing as yet.’ 

‘As yet! Must she be told ?” 

‘ Of course ; but I shall make all 
that right, by and by. She believes 
now in the real character of her at- 
tach¢, Mr. Guilfoyle, who intruded 
himself among us, and who has 
disappeared. Your perfect inno- 
cence has been proved alike to her 
and her daughter, and now you 
may win at a canter. The photo 
of you in the locket was abstracted 
from Winifred’s album, and has 
Aer name written on the back of it. 
You are to ride over with me to 
Walcot Park, where I have left 
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Winifred, as she refused flatly to 
come to Winchester—why, I know 
not. She will afford you an op- 
portunity of slipping the ring again 
on your fair one’s finger, and doing 
anything else that may suggest 
itself at such a time—you compre- 
hend, eh? Winny bluntly asked 
Lady Naseby’s permission to invite 
you, as you were so soon to leave 
England.’ 

‘The dear girl! God bless her 

‘So say I. Lady Naseby said 
at first that though you had been 
maligned, there had also been a 
contretemps of which even her French 
maid was cognisant; that she hated 
all contretemps and so forth; but 
Winny—you know how sweet the 
girl is, and how irresistible—carried 
her point, so you spend this even- 
ing there. Tell Evans to have 
your nag ready within the hour. 
That fellow is not forgetting his 
mother-tongue among the Sassen- 
achs. He comes from our name- 
sake’s place, Dolwrieiddiog, ** the 
meadow of the salmon.” I know 
it well.’ 

‘If I could but meet Guilfoyle—’ 
I was beginning. 

‘Forget him. I cannot compre- 
hend how he found such favour in 
the sight of Lady Naseby; but when 
I called him a thoroughbred rascal, 
she quietly fanned herself, and 
fondling her beastly little cur said, 
“ My dear Sir Madoc, this teaches 
us how careful we ought to be in 
choosing our acquaintance, and how 
little we really know as to the true 
character, the inner life and habits 
of our nearest friends. But our 
mutual legal adviser Mr, Sharpus 
always spoke of Mr. Guilfoyle as a 
man ofthe greatest probity, and of 
excellent means.” Probably,” 
said I ; “ but I never liked that fel- 
low Sharpus ; he always looked like 
a man who has done something of 
which he is ashamed, and that is 
not the usual expression of a legal 
face.”’ 
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So poor Winifred Lloyd had 
been my chief good angel ; yet she 
was the last whom I should have 
chosen as ambassadress in a love- 
affair of mine. She was a volunteer 
in the matter, and a most friendly 
one to boot. Were this a novel, 
and not ‘an owre true tale,’ I think 
I should have loved Winny ; for 
* how comes it,’ asks a writer, ‘ that 
the heroes of novels seem to have 
in general abad taste by their choice 
of wives? The unsuccessful lady 
is the one we should have preferred. 
Rebecca is infinitely: more calcu- 
lated to interest than Rowena.’ 

My heart was brimming with 
joy, and with gratitude to Sir Ma- 
doc and his elder daughter; the 
cloud that overhung me had been 
exhaled in sunshine, and all again 
was happiness. I was about to 


pour forth my thanks to my good 
old friend, whose beaming and 
rubicund face was as bright as it 
could be with pleasure, when there 
came a sharp single knock on the 


door of my room. 

‘Come in!’ said I mechanically. 

My visitor was the sergeant- 
major of the dépét battalion, a tall 
thin old fellow, who had burned 
powder at Burmah and Cabul, and 
who instantly raised his hand to 
his forage-cap, saying, 

‘ Beg pardon, sir ; the adjutant’s 
compliments—the route has just 
come for your draft of the Royal 
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Welsh, and all the others, for the 
East.’ 

‘Is this certain ? asked Sir Ma- 
doc hurriedly. 

‘Quite, sir; it will be in orders 
this evening. They all embark to- 
morrow at midday.’ 

‘Where ?’ asked I. 

‘ At Southampton, as usual. The 
first bugle will sound after 7éve7/ to- 
morrow.’ 

The door closed on my formal 
visitor, who left me a little bewil- 
dered by this sudden sequel to the 
visit of Sir Madoc, who wrung my 
hand warmly and said, 

‘ Heaven bless and protect you, 
Harry! I feel for you like a son 
of my own going forth in this most 
useless war. And so we are ac- 
tually to lose you, and so soon, 
too !’ 

‘But only for a little time, I 
hope, Sir Madoc,’ said I cheerfully, 
thinking more of my early meeting 
with Estelle than the long separa- 
tion the morrow must inevitably 
bring about. I ordered Evans to 
pack up and prepare everything, to 
leave my P.P.C. cards with a few 
persons I named; and avoiding 
Price, Clavell, Mostyn, and others, 
rode with Sir Madoc towards Wal- 
cot Park, as my mind somehow 
foreboded, amid all my joy and ex- 
citement, for what I feared would 
be the /as¢ time. 
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Is it not Lopez de Vega who re- 
marks, that Nature, wearied with 
her own variety, sometimes—for 
mere change—repeats herself with 
such marvellous fidelity as to defy 
the keenest critic to detect a dif- 
ference? When the same assem- 
blage of features is found accom- 
panied with a similar expression, 
gait, and bearing, and when to 
these are superadded marks and 
tokens which might be supposed 
to be peculiar to the individual, 
the difficulty of distinguishing, es- 
pecially if the mystery be increased 
by fraud, can astonish none. 

Social history in all ages records 
these remarkable resemblances. 
Those moving in London society 
at the present moment may re- 
member two accomplished sisters, 
whose most familiar associates 
would hesitate to depose sudden- 
ly, on oath, as to their identity. 
It has fallen to our own lot to en- 
counter twin-brethren, whose in- 
tended wives were wont, at even- 
ing parties, to rely—for distinction 
—chiefly upon the flowers worn 
by their betrothed in their button- 
holes ! 

The extraordinary trial which 
has of late engaged public atten- 
tion, throwing everything else— 
save politics and racing—into the 
shade, has but one parallel in the 
annals of the law; and a compari- 
son of the two cases may not be 
without interest, premising that 
what follows has no reference to 
the merits and issue of the present 
trial, being intended merely to il- 
lustrate the singular obstacles that 
may sometimes arise in the way of 


a prompt settlement of a question 
of personal identity. 

It is to M. Coras, advocate- 
general, subsequently a distin- 
guished judge—and, it is melan- 
choly to add, hanged in his crimson 
robes, with two colleagues, after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
—that we are indebted for the most 
faithful report of the celebrated 
case of Martin Guerre. It is true 
that the learned writer, whose heart 
was in his profession, has enriched 
his narrative with remarks and re- 
searches of the highest value to 
the jurisconsult; but these we 
must of necessity omit, and con- 
fine ourselves sternly to the hard 
facts. 

Martin Guerre was, at the ma- 
ture age of eleven, married in Jan- 
uary 1539 to Mademoiselle Ber- 
trande de Rols, of Artigues, of the 
same ripe years. The young lady 
was, according to M. Coras, as 
wise as she was fair; and belonged, 
like her elderly partner, to that 
class which La Fontaine describes 
as ‘half-burgess,’ that is, above 
the peasant and below the gentry. 
A certain provision was made for 
the wedded pair, and in the ninth 
year of their marriage a third mem- 
ber was added to the juvenile group, 
by the birth of a fine boy, who re- 
ceived the name of Sanxi. 

But an envious cloud now ga- 
thered over the domestic sky. 
Naughty Martin was tempted to 
appropriate to his own use some 
wheat belonging to his father, and 
fearing the latter’s displeasure, ab- 
sented himself from home until the 
matter should blow over. Eight 
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days were assigned—between Mon- 
sieur and Madame Guerre—as the 
probable period for this; but as 
many years actually did elapse be- 
fore Martin was again seen, and 
during the whole of that time no 
token of his existence cheered his 
wife and child. 

At length, one gloomy winter’s 
evening, the wayworn traveller—if 
it were he—suddenly presented 
himself, and, folding his Bertrande 
in his arms, and demanding his 
child, declared that he had returned 
a penitent man, resolved to atone 
by every office of affection and 
conjugal duty for the anxiety and 
distress he had occasioned. 

Not the least question of the 
visitor’s being indeed Martin Guerre 
seems to have occurred to anybody. 
His own four sisters, his uncle, 
and every member of his wife’s 
family then at hand, acknowledged 
him without an instant’s hesitation. 
And no wonder ; for not only was 
the newly-arrived identical in form 
and feature with Guerre, but he 
showed himself familiar with cir- 
cumstances which could be known 
only to the latter; and these were 
numerous and minute enough to 
suggest to Pasquier (in his Re- 
searches) the idea that if this were 
not indeed Martin Guerre, he at 
least knew that gentleman better 
than the latter knew himself. 

Pasquier adds: ‘ The most won- 
derful feature in this wonderful 
story is, that this supposed husband 
never enjoyed an opportunity of in- 
timate acquaintance with the man 
he undertook to personate.’ 

But Coras, whose narrative we 
follow, and whose information must 
have been far superior to Pasquier’s, 
contradicts this. 

Madame Guerre, whose attach- 
ment to her lord had never wavered 
or diminished in his absence, re- 
ceived his representative with every 
token of the fondest affection ; re- 
turning to her quiet wifely habits 
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as before, and, in the period of 
three years during which they lived 
together, presenting the supposed 
Martin with two children, one of 
whom, however, died in infancy. 
In effect, according to our judicial 
historian, Jupiter himself did not 
more successfully personate absent 
Amphytrion than did the returned 
traveller Martin Guerre. 

Whether or not the wife ever 
suspected that she was the victim 
of a daring imposture, can never 
be ascertained. It was deemed 
impossible that some or other of 
those almost imperceptible yet po- 
sitive differences, that must always 
exist between man and man, should 
not have at times awakened her 
suspicions. ‘The probability is that 
they did so; and that her continued 
acquiescence in this singular con- 
nection was the result, partly of 
personal liking for the man who 
enacted his 7é/e of husband with a 
tenderness and fidelity the original 
did not, and partly from a conviction 
that, impostor as he might be, her 
peace and respectability would be 
best consulted by keeping her own 
counsel and his. But this was not 
to be. 

What circumstance prompted 
the first attempt to investigate the 
matter was not distinctly known. 
It was, however, at the pressing 
instances of Pierre Guerre, an un- 
cle of the missing man, and other 
connections of the family, that Ber- 
trande was at length induced to 
invoke the vengeance of the law 
on her pretended spouse. He was 
thereupon arrested, and before the 
Court of Rieux Bertrande accused 
him of having falsely and treacher- 
ously personated her husband, Mar- 
tin Guerre, and demanded that he 
should be condemned to do pen- 
ance in the usual public form, 
should pay a fine to the king, 
and make compensation to her- 
self in the sum of ten thousand 
livres. 
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The accused made an eloquent 
defence,maintaining stoutlyhis iden- 
tity with Martin Guerre ; and com- 
plaining bitterly of the cruelty of his 
wife and relatives, who, for inter- 
ested purposes, had resolved upon 
his ruin. He then explained the 
causes of his prolonged absence, 
giving a minute and circumstantial 
history of the seven or eight years, 
during which he had served as a 
soldier, passing afterwards into 
the service of the King of Spain. 
Consumed with the longing desire 
once more to see his wife and son, 
he had at length wandered back, 
browned and bearded, to the vil- 
lage he had left a smooth-cheeked 
boy. But his friends could recog- 
nise him yet. Yes, Pierre Guerre, 
that very uncle who now sought 
his ruin, was the first to load him 
with caresses, and only changed in 
his demeanour when he—the ac- 
cused—requested an account of 
the moneys he had, as agent for 
Martin Guerre, administered in his 
absence. His uncle had even at- 
tempted his life, and it was only 
through the energetic interposition 
of his wife that he had been pro- 
tected from mortal injury. He 
demanded to be confronted with 
his wife, persuaded as he was that, 
being free from the cupidity that 
inspired his persecutors, she would 
not conceal the truth ; he required 
that she should be placed beyond 
the influence of subornation by his 
enemies ; and, finally, that the lat- 
ter should be mulcted in heavy 
damages for the wrong they had 
inflicted. 

In the severe interrogatory to 
which he was subjected, he replied 
without hesitation and with unfail- 
ing accuracy to every question of 
family history: naming the time 
and place of the birth of Martin 
Guerre, his father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, and even more distant 
relations; the day, month, and year 
of his own marriage, the parties 
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present, or otherwise associated 
with the marriage, the dresses of 
the guests, and a multitude of spe- 
cial incidents which occurred on 
that and the preceding day. He 
spoke of Sanxi, his little son, and 
next proceeded to describe his de- 
parture, journeyings, the cities he 
had visited in France and Spain, 
and the acquaintance he had made 
there; furnishing the names and 
addresses of those who could most 
readily confirm his narrative ; and 
unquestionably leaving avery strong 
impression in his favour on the 
minds of his hearers. 

The testimony of his wife Ber- 
trande corroborated all the state- 
ments of the accused, so far as they 
came within her knowledge ; but 
she positively denied his identity 
with her husband. 

The court now ordered that an 
inquiry should be instituted into 
the conduct of Bertrande during 
the absence of her husband, and 
into the character and repute of 
the witnesses who so persistently 
pursued the accusation. The re- 
sult was satisfactory. 

On the resumption of the trial 
there were summoned no less than 
one hundred and fifty witnesses. Of 
these, for¢y declared on oath that 
the accused was unquestionably the 
long-missing Martin Guerre. They 
had been his intimate companions 
in his boyhood and youth, and their 
conviction was strengthened by the 
recollection of certain marks or 
scars, which time had not effaced. 

On the other hand, a great body 
of witnesses as positively declared 
that the accused was of Guerre, 
but one Arnaud du Tilh, called 
‘ Pansette,’ with whom some, at 
least, among them had been ac- 
quainted from the cradle. The 
remaining witnesses, sixty in num- 
ber, affirmed that so close was the 
resemblance they dared not pro- 
nounce an opinion. 


The court now ordered that 
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young Sanxi Guerre should be 
produced and compared with his 
alleged father. A formal report 
declared that there existed no re- 
semblance ; a second report averred 
that, on being compared with the 
sisters of Guerre, the boy’s face 
exhibited an unmistakable _like- 
ness. 

Greatly to the public surprise, 
the process resulted in the convic- 
tion of the accused. As Arnaud 
du Tilh, he was pronounced guilty 
of the alleged offence, and sen- 
tenced to decapitation. Appeal 
being made on his behalf to the 
Parliament of Toulouse, the higher 
court decided that the matter had 
been insufficiently weighed, de- 
creed a new trial, and ordered that 
Pierre Guerre and Bertrande should 
be successively confronted with 
the accused. 

The confrontation, however, pro- 
duced nothing, though it is recorded 
that the bearing of the accused, 
calm and confident, contrasted fa- 
vourably with the downcast looks 
of his opponents. 

Thirty new witnesses now ap- 
peared upon the scene. Of these, 
ten declared him to be the true 
Martin Guerre, seven or eight de- 
cided in favour of Arnaud du Tilh, 
and the remainder refused defini- 
tively to give any cpinion on the 
matter. 

All this, remarks M. Coras, 
proved extremely perplexing to the 
judges, as well it might, and con- 
firmed them in their impression of 
the precipitancy of the ‘ court be- 
low.’ 

On summing up the testimony, 
it resulted that forty-five witnesses 
declared the accused to be no Mar- 
tin Guerre, but Arnaud du Tilh. 
Among these were several who had 
passed years in the latter's com- 
pany, while the character of these 
deponents sufficed to place their 
evidence beyond suspicion. 

The principal witness was ma- 
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ternal uncle of Du Tilh, one Car- 
bon Bareau, who at once recog- 
nised his nephew, and seeing him 
in fetters, burst into tears at wit- 
nessing the disgrace he had brought 
upon the family. Other witnesses 
had been present when Arnaud du 
Tilh had executed certain deeds, 
&c., and these instruments were 
produced in corroboration. 

All of them agreed in describing 
Martin Guerre as taller and darker 
than the accused, slender in body 
and limb, round-shouldered, with 
a high, divided chin, pendent lower 
lip, and squat (camus) nose, having 
the trace ofan ulcer on one cheek, 
and a scar on the right eyebrow. 
Now Armaud, the accused, was 
short and stout, having neither 
humpy shoulders nor squat nose. 
It was singular enough, however, 
that both the marks referred to 
as indicative of Martin Guerre 
were perceptible in the face of 
Arnaud. 

The shoemaker of Martin Guerre 
deposed that the dimensions of his 
foot exceeded by one quarter that 
of the accused. Another witness 
alleged that Guerre was a skilful 
swordsman and wrestler. ‘The ac- 
cused was a novice in either art. 
Jean Espagnol, of Tonges, swore 
that the prisoner had revealed him- 
self to him as Arnaud, but enjoin- 
ing secrecy, and declaring that 
Martin Guerre had made over to 
him the whole of his possessions. 
Pelegrin de Liberos deposed that 
the accused had given him two 
handkerchiefs, to be delivered to 
Jean du Tilh, Azs brother. 

Two other witnesses declared 
that a soldier from Rochefort, 
passing through Artigues, and hear- 
ing the accused called Martin 
Guerre, denounced him as an im- 
postor; he himself having lately 
known the real Martin in Flanders, 
where he had lost a leg at the bat- 
tle of St. Laurent, before St. Quen- 
tin. It is indicative of the wife’s 
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good faith in the process, that she 
had, through great difficulties, ob- 
tained a legal verification of the 
soldier’s testimony. 

Finally, numerous persons de- 
clared that Arnaud du Tilh had 
from boyhood been a mauvais 
sujet of the worst description ; a 
drunkard, a swearer, an atheist, 
and blasphemer; a man, in short, 
‘quoted and signed to do a deed 
of shame’ such as that now imputed 
to him. 

Such was the formidable case 
set up against the ‘claimant.’ Let 
us now hear his answer. 

Nearly forty credible witnesses 
asserted that he was actually Mar- 
tin Guerre, whom the greater part 
had known from infancy. Among 
these were his four sisters, with the 
husbands of two of the latter. 
Friends who had been present at 
his marriage with Bertrandede Rols 
confirmed their testimony ; and the 
housekeeper who, on the nuptial 
night, bore to the new-married pair 
the little collation, called in courtly 
circles media noche, among bur- 
gesses réveillon, positively identi- 
fied the accused as the bridegroom. 

A great number of the witnesses 
averred that Martin Guerre had 
two teeth in the left lower jaw 
broken, a drop of extravasated 
blood in the left eye, the nail of 
the left forefinger missing, and three 
warts on the left hand, one being 
on the little finger. A// these pecu- 
liarities existed in the accused. 

It was moreover proved that the 
prisoner, on arriving at Artigues, 
recognised and salutedasold friends 
all those who had been intimate 
with Guerre ; that, in conversation 
with his wife, he recalled to her 
memory incidents which could have 
been only known to herself and 
her husband; and it was stated, 
by way of illustration, that Madame 
Guerre having mentioned that she 
had preserved certain chests un- 
opened, he desired her to fetch 
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from one of them a pair of white 
pantaloons folded in taffeta. The 
garment was found as he had de- 
scribed. 

With regard to the dissimilarity 
in appearance between the men, it 
was urged that a very considerable 
change must of necessity have oc- 
curred in Martin Guerre ; nor was 
there anything remarkable in the 
slender stripling returning, after so 
long an absence, a stout and sturdy 
man ; an alteration which, to the 
eye, would naturally diminish his 
stature. 

The want of resemblance be- 
tween SanxiGuerre and the accused 
was pronounced to be of little value. 
How many sons might not be 
classed in the same category ? The 
report of the soldier from Roche- 
fort, being but hearsay, could not 
be accepted, the law expressly re- 
fusing credence to such testimony. 

The indifferent character attrib- 
uted to Arnaud du Tilh could not 
affect the accused, who claimed to 
be another man, Martin Guerre ; 
and it was at least in evidence that 
his course of life during the four 
years that had elapsed since his 
return had been without reproach. 

Lastly, the marvellous accuracy 
with which the accused assumed 
and maintained the character he 
claimed transcended, his support- 
ers alleged, human ingenuity. His 
acquaintance with dates, incidents, 
conversations, &c. &c., in the ac- 
tual life of Guerre, was as inex- 
haustible as it was shown, by irre- 
fragable testimony, to be correct. 
M. Pasquier, who was strongly 
against the accused, finds himself 
driven to magic and sorcery for 
explanation of the phenomenon ; 
an argument which, however plau- 
sible in Azs time, would be hardly 
acceptable at Westminster in ewrs. 

Such was the conflict of reason 
and of evidence with which the 
judges of Toulouse were called 
upon to deal. All sources of in- 
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formation seemed to be now fairly 
exhausted. It was necessary to 
arrive at some conclusion; and 
the court, according to M. Coras, 
were upon the very point of pro- 
nouncing the accused to be Martin 
Guerre, when there occurred an 
event so unexpected, so singularly 
timed, and so decisive, that the 
spectators may be excused for re- 
garding it as a direct interposition 
of Heaven to overrule man’s erring 
judgment, and avert a cruel wrong. 
The veritable husband — Martin 
Guerre — suddenly stumped into 
court, on the wooden leg de- 
scribed by the Rochefort witness, 
and claimed to be heard! 

Arrested and interrogated, he de- 
nounced the impostor—whose his- 
tory he gave in detail—and de- 
manded to be confronted with him. 
It was done; and a singular scene 
ensued. The accused—Arnaud du 
Tilh—in his turn denounced the 
rival husband, boldly declaring that 
he was willing to be condemned if 
he did not, on the spot, convict 
the latter of fraud and machina- 
tion. 

Maintaining the same arrogant 
tone, he then proceeded to cross- 
examine the other as to certain do- 
mestic incidents which ought to be 
within his knowledge. ‘The ans- 
wers were delivered with hesita- 
tion; and the impostor—if such 
he were —certainly displayed a 
more intimate acquaintance with 
Martin Guerre’s domestic history 
than did that gentleman himself. 

On examining the peculiar marks 
deposed to by the witnesses on the 
part of Guerre, these were found 
duly existing in the newly-arrived 
man, although less apparent than 
in the other. 

The first claimant was now with- 
drawn, and the second—he of the 
wooden leg—underwent a close in- 
terrogatory touching many domes- 
tic particulars which had not hi- 
therto been submitted to either. 
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To these he replied with unfail- 
ing accuracy. But once more jus- 
tice was at fault ; for Martin Guerre 
the second, interrogated in his turn, 
replied with the like precision. 

In despair the court now directed 
that the four sisters, the two bro- 
thers-in-law, and uncle of Martin 
Guerre, the brothers of Arnaud du 
Tilh, and the chief witnesses who 
asserted the latter to be Guerre, 
should appear together, and decide, 
once forall, which was the real man. 

All obeyed excepting the bro- 
thers of Du Tilh, whom the court, 
with a consideration at that period 
somewhat rare, forbore to compel 
to give testimony which would pro- 
bably affect the life of their rela- 
tive. 

The eldest sister of Guerre, who 
entered first, paused for an instant 
as if thunder-stricken ; then, burst- 
ing into tears, fell on Martin’s 
breast, and acknowledged him to 
be her brother. The rest followed 
suit; the witnesses hitherto mostin- 
flexibly against him passing one by 
one into the same view. 

Last of all came Bertrande de 
Rols. No sooner had her eyes 
lit upon Guerre than, weeping and 
trembling, as M. Coras expressed 
it, ‘like a leafin the autumn breeze,’ 
she threw herself at his feet—foot, 
rather—entreating pardon for hav- 
ing suffered herself to be betrayed 
by artifice into so great a fault. 
She laid part of the blame upon 
her sisters-in-law, who had so 
readily accepted the imposture, but 
more upon her own warm love for 
her absent husband, and that eager 
longing for his actual return which 
had contributed to the self-deceit. 
She averred, that no sooner had 
she become conscious of her error, 
than, but for the dread of God’s 
anger, she would have concealed 
her grief and dishonour in the 
grave. In place of this she deter- 
mined on revenge, and, as all the 
world knew, had pursued to the 
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death the destroyer of her fame 
and peace. 

The woman’s natural manner, 
her beauty, and her tears, sensibly 
affected the whole auditory, save 
only Martin Guerre himself. That 
stern reasoner declined to be mov- 
ed by passionate words. 

‘Dry your tears, madame,’ he 
said coldly. ‘They cannot and 
they ovght not to move my pity. 
The example of my sisters and 
uncle can be no excuse for you. 
A wife must know her husband 
better than the very closest con- 
nections, and an error such as yours 
can only be made by one wilfully 
blind. You—you alone—are ans- 
werable for what has befallen me.’ 

The judges in vain attempted to 
soften the man’s bitterness. 

‘But I would willingly ask’ 
(writes M. Pasquier, discontented- 
ly,) ‘whether this Monsieur Guerre, 
who inveighs so bitterly against his 
wife, did not deserve punishment 
as much as the other man, for hav- 
ing, by his unprovoked desertion, 
been the primary cause of her mis- 
deed?’ 

The records of this must extra- 
ordinary case do not describe what 
was the demeanour of the convict- 
ed impostor at the moment of dis- 
covery. He was, however, appa- 
rently one of those ‘resolved vil- 
lains’ who defy the thunderbolt of 
vengeance until the very moment 
it strikes them into nothing. 

The court decreed that Arnaud 
du Tilh, called ‘ Pansette,’ had 
been convicted of the several 
crimes of imposture, falsehood, 
substitution of name and person, 
adultery, rape, sacrilege, detention 
(Plagiat),* and larceny, and con- 

* Holding possession of a person who 
properly belongs to another, 
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demned him to do penance before 
the church of Artigues, on his 
knees, in his shirt, with head and 
feet bare, a halter round his neck, 
and a burning taper in his hand, 
asking pardon of God, and the 
king, Martin Guerre, and Bertrande 
de Rols his wife ; that he should 
then be handed over to the com- 
mon executioner, who should con- 
duct him through the most public 
ways to the house of Martin 
Guerre, in front of which, upon a 
scaffold purposely prepared, he 
should be executed by hanging, 
and his body burned. All his 
effects were forfeited to the Crown. 
The decree bears date September 
12th, 1560. 

While under condemnation in the 
prison at Artigues, Arnaud made 
a full confession, declaring that the 
imposture had first suggested itself 
to him on his being mistaken by 
intimate friends of Martin Guerre for 
that individual himself. From them 
and others hehad gleaned all neces- 
sary particulars of the past life and 
ways of the man he proposed to 
personate. He denied having had 
recourse to any magic more power- 
ful than natural cunning and a re- 
tentive memory; but made no 
scruple of confessing to sundry 
other crimes, which had not come 
under the cognisance of the law. 

His behaviour on the scaffold 
was penitent and becoming enough. 
It was found that he had left a will, 
bequeathing all he possessed to 
his little daughter Bertrande, and 
naming tutors and guardians in the 
event of her mother’s death. This 
instrument was duly acted upon, 
the Crown having ceded its right 
to the confiscated property in fa- 
vour of the child. 
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HE had not seen his love for so 
many days, that he longed for her 
with an intense yearning. All 
through the summer, through the 
warm months when the earth was 
bright and sweet with flowers of 
many hues, he had pined for her 
presence. When his eyes rested 
on the green fields, when he saw 
the harvest gathered in, and all the 
teeming riches of the bountiful 
earth, still he pined for her he 
loved. 

While others rejoiced, he was 
grieved. But the weeks glided on, 
and summer had passed, and au- 
tumn had come; the gold and 
brown lay thick on the trees, the 
wind blew, and when the leaves 
fell, and flew away, men were sad, 
and said to each other: ‘ Another 
summer has passed, another winter 
is near, and age and cares and 
sorrows are coming upon us.’ But 
as for him, he felt his heart glad 
when .he heard voices saying: 
‘Soon she must be here; the north 
wind is her herald.’ Others said : 
‘See those dark black clouds hur- 
rying to and fro; they warn us of 
her coming. A few days more, and 
she will be with us.’ Men sighed, 
and women looked grave, while 
children laughed and were merry, 
for to them she is but a plaything. 

‘And so,’ he thought, ‘she is 
coming, my beloved, my own! I 
must be ready,’ he said to himself, 
‘to welcome her; none must see 
her ere she has met my gaze.’ 

As he listened to the cold sharp 
wind whistling along, he was happy; 
while his eyes were ever turned 


towards the sky, and when it looked 
gray and looming he smiled. 

One night the air was so still 
and sharp, and the frost so keen, 
that fires were heaped up, and the 
men lighted their pipes and warmed 
their limbs, while the women said, 
‘ The children must be made warm, 
for to-morrow we shall have seen 
the first of her, and we know she 
will not leave us again for a while.’ 
Then they knitted away fast, and 
many a wife felt glad that her home 
was proof against the wind and 
rain. Some thought of the mothers 
who would see their little ones 
shivering and who would have no 
warm cot to lay them in, and many 
a good heart said, ‘We have enough 
and to spare; to-morrow I must 
seek some of those who are hungry 
and cold.’ Children inquired that 
night in happy expectation, ‘ Mo- 
ther, do you think she will be here, 
for sure, to-morrow? For last year 
how merry it was, and Fred and I 
love the winter! Other little chil- 
dren cried and moaned. 

But the lover could take no rest; 
he would watch her. So he stood 
at his window looking out into the 
narrow streets, and he could see 
the church spire looking gray and 
lonely in the dark night. Little by 
little the lights went out, and the 
last window under the pointed 
gable roof was dark. All was still, 
save when from time to time the 
hurried step of a late wayfarer was 
heard on the cold and resonant 
earth. The sound of the great 
clock came booming on the night 
air; he heard it strike many times, 
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and his eyes were getting weary, 
for she had not yet come. Sud- 
denly, as the hour of three rang 
out, a thrill was felt through the 
air, and she was there. Yes, she 
was falling so light and white, 
touching all with her soft touch, 
and soon he saw she was coming 
quicker. Silently she rested on 
the roofs and window-sills, on the 
street and trees; and the wind 
seemed to welcome her, and to kiss 
her, while she danced merrily in 
that night, the cold virgin of his 
love. He felt his heart beat high 
with joy, and he wished for the 
morning, that he might behold her 
in all her glory. 

When the dawn appeared, he 
went out to meet her, and pressing 
his lips to her, he murmured, 

‘Welcome, my bride ; say canst 
thou hear me? Ah, how lonely I 
have felt since thy departure ! and 
I am alone to love thee. They all 
fear and dread thee, as if thou 
didst not make everything beaute- 
ous. When thy mantle is spread, 
all partakes of thy matchless white- 
ness. How soft thou art !—O do 
not melt away in my hands, dear 
one. How bright! Now indeed my 
eyes are gladdened.’ 

He thought he would go and 
contemplate her lying on the great 
ice lake, where he had seen her 
often baring her white bosom to 
the warm gaze of the sun. None 
were there to disturb him. She lay 
without a spot on her pure raiment, 
and the black shrubs on the bank 
formed a very crown of thorns 
to her brow; while the sun rising 
in the heavens was making her 
sparkle with joy, for he also is her 
lover. But the other lover, seeing 
this, thought, ‘ He is my enemy ; it 
is he who makes her to melt and 
vanish. Can it be that the day will 
come again when I shall look no 
more on her fair face?’ and a great 
sadness came over him. 

As he stood he remembered that 
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there are lands where she rests 
continually, and he felt that he 
must reach them, there to be joined 
to his bride for ever. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I shall go; thou 
wilt cheer me on the way, and then 
none can part us.’ 

The evening had come, for he 
had stood there many hours, never 
weary, never tired with the sight ot 
his love; the night was pure and 
bright, and the moon let fall her 
rays of mellow light on the mirror 
spread to receive them. The sha- 
dows of houses and trees looked 
quaint and peaceful as they stood 
out distinctly, and yet not harshly, 
on that pale carpet. With this sight 
his courage rose, and he started. 

He had not journeyed long be- 
fore she, as if moved with compas- 
sion, came and joined him. He 
felt her all around, and she was a 
light to the darkness. 

So he journeyed many days and 
many nights, meeting her often on 
the road, and he entered towns and 
villages which she had clad with a 
portion of her white garment. Men 
were talking of her, and they won- 
dered at the pale-faced youth who 
said she was his mistress. When 
they heard his tale the men were 
silent, while the women pressed 
him to remain, and the little chil- 
dren laughed and jeered; but he 
heeded them not. He was foot- 
sore, and tired, and hungry, but he 
would never rest till he reached 
those climes where she smiles ever- 
lastingly. 

At last he received for answer, 
‘Ves, she remains here always; she 
has rested on those hills for years ;’ 
but saying this, they warned him to 
stop; they told him sad tales of 
strangers who had tried to subdue 
her, and who were never more 
heard of. It was in vain; their 
warnings were as naught to him ; 
another spirit was whispering words 
of love and joy, and he believed 
them. 















In the gray morn he left the val- 
ley. Many women stood at their 
doorway to watch him till he was 
out of sight, and then turned back 
with a sigh. 

He walked on, singing songs of 
love, and climbing higher and 
higher as he went. Toiling the 
whole day, he found himself to- 
wards the evening alone in the 
solitudes which are her realms, 
while she lay as on a couch, the 
heavens forming a canopy to her 
throne. The sun was setting in 
his glory, and had robed her with 
blue and gold and purple. Lifting 
his eyes, he was glad. Was any 
beauty to be compared to hers? 
Then he laid himself down to par- 
take of her glow, while he said to 
her, ‘ Now I am come, come to be 
with thee for ever. O, listen not to 
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the north wind, let not the jealous 
clouds hide thee from my eyes, nor 
the sun force thee to melt from 
me! O my bride, the day of joy 
has come, and in what robes art 
thou clad ! 

He looked, and saw the gay 
colours had vanished, but her love- 
liness was the same. As he lay 
there, she, as a token of her love, 
began to caress his face. He felt 
her soft kisses on his eyes, on his 
mouth, on his brow; then gently 
murmuring, ‘I am resting in thy 
arms, O my beloved; now I shall 
sleep,’ his eyes closed, and from 
that long kiss he woke no more. 
In her bosom he rests, and none 
disturb them. So he died—the 
lover of the snow died of love and 


Joy: 
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Girts from the cornucopia of fate 
I own at every rise and close of day, 
What time in secrecy I bend to pray, 

And waft my thanks to Heaven’s golden gate. 

Lowly my lot, yet tranquil is my state,—- 
Health for my body, culture for my mind: 
In these a simple happiness I find, 

Not always found in mansions of the great. 


3ut O, I thank Heaven’s prodigality 

For one dear gift—all other gifts above— 

The gift of thine unswerving constant love, 
Tried in the dark hour of adversity, 

And true in all life’s sunshine ; thus I blend 

Thy name with ‘all good gifts,’ thus meekly bend, 
And own the Father’s hand that blessed my life with thee. 
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IN THREE PARTs. 





PART III, 


Litt.e Cupid! most eccentric and 
omnipotent of gods! Mortals, 
looking upon his hyacinthine locks, 
his chubby cheeks and unmeaning 
face, can hardly be impressed with 
a due idea of the infinite power 
that he possesses over all the world, 
in spite of the imposing bow and 
arrow with which his tiny hands 
are armed. 

The freaks and pranks too in 
which he ofttimes indulges are 
not only dangerous, but extremely 
curious, and the insanity known as 
‘love at first sight’ is undoubtedly 
one of his greatest eccentricities ; 
for it appears to common sense a 
strange and very incredible fact 
that a human heart, and more es- 
pecially a man’s heart, which as an 
accepted belief is full of strength 
and firmness of purpose, should 
succumb in the ‘twinkling of an 
eye’ to the mere influence of a face, 
and yield up its best and deepest 
feelings helplessly, wholly, nay, 


even slavishly, to the attraction of 


a pair of melting orbs, dimpled 
mouth and chin, a pouting rosy 
lip, or a- finely pencilled brow. 
*Yet again and again, and oft again,’ 
as quoth a familiar poet, this ab- 
surd drama of suddenly ignited 
passion has been enacted upon the 
earth ; for 


And every lay ,« 

und y 
It was not marvellous, 
Clement L’Estrange, 
lacked neither brai 


then, tna 


t 
albeit he 
n nor wisdom, 


fell headlong into the honeyed Avége 
laid for him by the cunning deity ; 
but in sooth he had ample excuse. 
The soft and moonlit eyes and 
tender southern beauty of the waif 
had attracted him greatly, and en- 
chained his attention for a while ; 
but notwithstanding the potent 
charm they might have exercised 
over some hearts, they had failed 
to excite any sentiment in Cle- 
ment’s breast beyond a keen ap- 
preciation and admiration. 
Perhaps a profound and sincere 
pity and sympathy for the lonely 
and unhappy girl had been the 
nearest approach to love that he 
had experienced towards her. 
Somehow it had seemed to him, 
especially in his second interview 
with her, as if Fiorella was scarce- 


_ly a creature of everyday mould ; 


and he had found himself likening 
her loveliness to that of some rare 
tropical flower, so exquisite and 
so fragile, that to attempt to touch 
it would be to brush off all its 
splendid bloom ; and, in truth, al- 
though she had grown up unculti- 
vated and uncared for, the innate 
religion of her soul and the poetry 
of her nature rendered her very 
dissimilar to most of her sex, and 
raised up an invisible barrier be- 
tween her and the coarse and 
spirits that had surrounded her from 
her earliest infancy. L’Estrange, 
recognising her extreme purity of 
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mind and true innocence, felt as 
though even a declaration of pas- 


sion, such as he would have lightly 
uttered in the ears of any 
cratic dame, would sully the hear- 
ing of a being young in years, 


risto- 









and younger still in a knowledge 
of the world and its manifold ini- 
quities. Fiorella’s heart was a 
beautiful book, on the virgin pages 
of which he shrank from trying to 
trace aught that might prove to be 
indelible, and perchance injurious 
to its owner. ‘The earth contained 
too many flaunting flowers, rearing 
their gorgeous heads on high, and 
ready to be plucked and worn close 
to his heart, or else to be thrown 
away when their beauty was faded 
and dead, for Clement to desire 
for one moment the cruel gratifica- 
tion of spoiling for ever and aye 
the bloom and beauty of the little 
wild blossom he had picked up by 
the wayside, and handled with all 
the gentleness of a woman and the 
delicacy that was natural to him ; 
and Fiorella, with her sweet face 
and snow-white soul, was a sacred 
thing for him. 

In company with his brother 
attachés he had attended the grand 
rout given by the Princess Metter- 
nich, whose well-known munifi- 
cence and quoted taste had con- 
verted the Austrian embassy into 
a scene of glittering splendour such 
as was worked by Aladdin’s won- 
derful lamp; a paradise of enchant- 
ment, peopled by houris bedecked 
in gems that shamed the sun and 
moon in brightness. 

But L’Estrange was a guest more 
from a sense of duty, or rather so- 
cial obligation, than from any pro- 
spect of enjoyment in view. His 
disposition was inclined to cheer- 
fulness, but he felt less in a mood 
for ‘ society’ at the ball than he re- 
membered ever having felt before. 
His thoughts were fully engrossed 
by the events of the day, and by 
the desolate child whom his efforts 
had succeeded in helping to a 
holier and more congenial home, 
and to whose future welfare he 
had vowed his best and most ener- 
getic services, 

With the clasp of Fiorella’s little 
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trembling fingers still lingering on 
his palm, and with the wistful grate- 
ful look of Fiorella’s face, as he 
left her in Miss Sinclair’s charge, 
still fresh in his memory, he wan- 
dered listlessly through the mag- 
nificent saloons, acknowledging 
mechanically, after the fashion of 
an automaton, the presence of his 
acquaintances, but not noticing 
any one individual of the throng. 
So much of his life had been passed 
in scenes of the kind, with fairy 
bowers of roses, sparkling fountains 
of fragrant attar, and winsome wo- 
men’s faces, that he never glanced 
to right or left of him, until of a 
sudden, right before him, retarding 
his progress, stood a figure—an 
angel enveloped in fleecy clouds, 
he thought; but no, only a girl 
tall and slight, with shoulders and 
arms rounded and moulded like a 
statue’s, and’ clad in diaphanous 
masses of white, that floated round 
her in undulating waves—a girl 
with a face whose skin was like 
purest alabaster, save a delicate 
rose tint on softest cheeks. The 
wavy red-gold hair, that gleamed 
and scintillated beneath the dazz- 
ling lights, was drawn away from 
the blue-veined temples into heavy 
coils, falling low upon the snowy 
neck. Every feature was faultless, 
but it was the eyes—the wonderful 
dark gray eyes, so dreamy and so 
languid, with white lids fringed by 
the longest and blackest lashes in 
the world—that cast a subtle spell 
over L’Estrange. Like loadstones 
they enchained his gaze, and, as 
he stood breathless and still, there 
must have been a magnetic attrac- 
tion in his look; for his glance was 
returned, and it seemed to Clement 
as though two kindred souls had 
recognised one another in that in- 
stant. Ifhe had been on the alert 
he might have heard the flutter of 
Cupid’s wings hard by, or a satis- 
fied chuckle from the wicked ur- 
chin. 
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The nextmoment, and the beauty 
that had been the dream of his life, 
as the only type of loveliness to 
which involuntarily his soul and 
senses would render homage, flitted 
past him and was lost to view in 
the mazy crowd. 

It appeared to him as if the 
rooms had suddenly darkened, and 
their gay trappings assumed a som- 
bre aspect, while the strains of 
lively music jarred upon his nerves 
and caused an unwonted irritability 
of temper. As though a powerful 
love-philtre had been administered 
to him, all the lassitude and indif- 
ference he had experienced in the 
earlier portion of the evening were 
driven away by the bright appari- 
tion of his enchantress, and he 
plunged bravely into the intricate 
ins and outs of a quadrille, in the 
direction that she had taken. 

Like a will-o’-the-wisp she led 
him in pursuit, his eyes and heart 
full of the radiance she had sud- 
denly flashed into them ; and Fio- 
rella, with her fantastic grace and 
her burden of griefs, passed as com- 
pletely from his mind as though 
they had never been, her image 
displaced or rather erased by one 
a thousand times more brilliant, 
as Clement, with strangely throb- 
bing heart and hot flushing face, 
bent in introduction to Isabel 
Mowbray, while she returned his 
bow with a smile out of which all 
the coldness and hauteur habitual 
to her were missing. They were 
both young and handsome, and 
they had both fallen into love at 
first sight ; and before the close of 
the ball the white lids frequently 
shaded the dark gray eyes as they 
drooped beneath Clement's fervent 
glance, and the small gloved hands 
shook slightly as they received a 
parting pressure, although the part- 
ing was only till the morrow. 

Isabel Mowbray was a famous 
Transatlantic belle, and the crown- 
ing toast of the fastidious Jockey 
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Club, whose fiat was supreme in 
Paris circles ; all the é&ite bowed 
down to that fiat as meekly as 
though despotism and not taste 
ruled the world of fashion. Isabel 
was a favoured guest at the Court 
of the Tuileries, and féted by the 
French nobdlesse, while the grandes 
dames of the Impératrice Eugénie 
copied her coiffure and her toilettes. 

She was a native of Philadelphia, 
and the only daughter and heiress 
of one ofits merchant princes ; but 
resident in la belle France since 
her childhood, any trace of her 
nationality was lost in the purest 
and most liquid of Parisian accents. 

Fromnumerous sister Americans, 
who were all more or less attrac- 
tive, she carried away the palm un- 
deniably, and bore her honours 
with the grace of a Venus, and the 
ease and dignity of a true-born 
queen. 

L’Estrange awoke after the ball 
ill and unusually depressed. A 
vision had visited his slumbers that 
haunted him painfully. He dreamt 
that he was in a dread charnel- 
house, his limbs fettered by heavy 
irons; around him, through the 
gloom, he saw rigid forms stretched 
upon lowly biers, with white cover- 
ings concealing their faces. Sud- 
denly a figure arose from its recum- 
bent attitude, and approached him, 
placing one icy hand on his brow, 
while with the other it slowly re- 
moved the covering from its ghastly 
face, and the spirit of Fiorella the 
waif, with hollow eyes and sunken 
cheeks, stood revealed to his hor- 
ror-struck gaze. Then she spoke 
in low and unearthly tones. 

‘O, why have you sent me here, 
with none but the awful dead a- 
round me, with the narrow tomb 
for my everlasting home? I loved 
the sun’s bright rays, the blueness 
of the blessed sky, the fragrance of 
the flowers, the songs of the blithe- 
some birds; and‘here, here I have 
naught but eternal darkness, the 
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damps of the grave, the canker of 
the worms. O, why have you sent 
me here?’ the voice wailed loudly 
and piteously in his ear ; and Cle- 
ment, with beads of perspiration on 
his forehead, and his heart beating 
fast, opened his eyes, to find his 
valet with a letter in his hand, 
making futile attempts to rouse him 
from his heavy sleep. It was a 
missive from Miss Sinclair. 


‘Dear Clement,—Come to the 
Champs Elysées as early as you 
can. It is a good and gentle girl 
that you broughthere, but so strange 
and sad. Perhaps your presence 
may bring a smile to her face, or 
at any rate chase away the tears 
from her eyes. The only gleam of 
brightness I have seen on her coun- 
tenance was when I casually men- 
tioned you. K. SrnciarR.’ 


‘Poor child, poor Fiorella !’ 
L’Estrange muttered to himself 
pityingly, as he perused the note. 
‘Ugh! what a horrible dream I 
had about her last night ’ and he 
could not restrain a shudder as 
the awful face of his vision return- 
ed to him. 

He had found out that Isabel 
Mowbray would be in the galleries 
of the Louvre at an early hour of 
the day ; but anxious to meet Miss 
Sinclair’s wishes, he determined to 
call at the Champs Elysées before 
following his own strong inclina- 
tion, which was to devote himself 
in the forenoon to art. 

Fiorella was sitting at one of 
the lower windows of the great 
house, in a listless attitude; her 
cheeks were pallid, and stained as 
though she had been crying for 
many hours, and her dark eyes, en- 
circled by a bistre shade, were 
heavy and sorrowful ; but as Cle- 
ment entered the room, she started 
up from her chair and rushed to- 
wards him, with eager outstretched 
hands, and the glad unreserved 
motion of a child, while a bright 
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light suddenly irradiated every fea- 
ture. Before she reached him, 
however, her mood and manner 
changed entirely into sedateness ; 
and although she looked up affec- 
tionately at him, she never attempt- 
ed to speak. 

L’Estrange took her hand, and 
leading her back to her seat, sat 
down close to her. 

‘Poverina, you look very un- 
happy. I fear I acted wrongly in 
bringing you here,’ he said gravely 
and regretfully. 

For all answer, she bowed her 
head down upon her hands, and 
burst into a great shower of tears. 

‘Come, little one,’ he whispered 
soothingly, stroking her shining 
hair gently as he spoke, ‘ you must 
not grieve like this, or I shall re- 
proach myself sadly with having 
taken the “child of the desert” from 
the life that perhaps suited her best.’ 

‘O, monsieur, you are very cruel 
to say that,’ she sobbed out. ‘ You 
know that my life in the faubourg 
was hateful to me before I saw you, 
and knew that you felt forme. I 
am not ungrateful to you for having 
brought me here—indeed, indeed I 
am not ; but although the lady who 
has taken pity on me is kind and 
noble, I cannot help feeling so sad, 
monsieur, so alone. With you by 
my side I am quite happy; it is 
because you have been so good to 
me, because in you the poor Fio- 
rella has found a true friend.’ 

‘Listen to me, my child,’ and 
L’Estrange essayed to put on an 
air of paternal interest, and threw 
as much seriousness as he could 
muster up into his accents ; ‘ Miss 
Sinclair deserves something better 
from you than tears and repinings. 
She desires to be your best friend, 
your saviour, in fact, from a future 
that might have been a terrible 
one. You are pure and innocent 
now, and I have besought her aid 
to keep you so; do not defeat the 
object I have had in view by yield- 
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ing to childish sorrow; do not 
make me repent already that I have 
taken you away from your home 
with Madame le Blanc, or I shall 
take you back to her, Fiorella.’ 

*O, no, monsieur, you will never 
do that ? she questioned piteously, 
looking completely aghast at his 
unexpected threat. ‘I will cry no 
more ; I will laugh, and dance, and 
sing, to show you that I am grate- 
ful.’ And she seized her guitar, 
which was never far from her, and 
commenced, in her birdlike plain- 
tive voice, 

‘I Gorgheggiante Angelli 

Coll’ alternante suono 

Saran dolce diletto 

Dopo il baleno e il fuono, 

Ombra mi dara il bosco, 

Avra di me il ciel cura ; 

Ma non sara pitt quella 

La povera Fiorella.’ 
But she broke down at the end of 
a verse, and throwing the instru- 
ment on the sofa hard by, she 
clasped her hands and murmured, 
with the softest of southern tones, 

‘To know that I have angered 
you would break my heart; but 
to please you, monsieur, Fiorella 
would die!’ 

There was no blush upon her 
cheek as she gave breath to her 
thought, although there was a world 
of unconscious pathos and passion 
in her voice ; and Clement, whose 
heart, even while he was beside 
her, had gone out to Isabel Mow- 
bray, never even dreamed that the 
girl’s soul was fast filling with his 
own image. 

She grew calmer as she sat there, 
with her eyes fixed lovingly on 
L’Estrange’s face. But he read no 
tenderness in their limpid depths ; 
a dog that loved him would have 
looked at him with just the same 
sort of glance, it was so honest 
and faithful and affectionate. 

After a little while, Katherine 
Sinclair entered the salon, and 
Fiorella, with hesitating step ap- 
proaching her, took her hand hum- 
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bly and pressed a kiss upon it, with 
a deprecating expression on her 
countenance. Katherine, surprised, 
stooped down and returned the 
caress warmly on the girl’s fore- 
head, while Clement laughed plea- 
santly at the pretty tableau that 
the two made; and when, a few 
moments afterwards, he rose to 
take his leave, satisfied that his 
work would meet with good re- 
sult, a bright smile upon Fiorella’s 
lips was the last sight he looked 
upon. 

The hours flew by on rosy wings, 
and days lengthened into weeks 
unconsciously to L’Estrange, as, 
rapt in a halcyon dream of first 
love, the only landmark of time 
he knew was the presence or ab- 
sence of Isabel Mowbray. 

Fair and irresistible autocrat, 
her sway had become an absolute 
one; and under its all-enthrailing 
spell, Clement, forswearing all the 
favourite pursuits of other days, 
turned into a carpet knight, con- 
tent to look on no fiercer weapons 
than the distaff and the needle. 
There was no light for him in the 
world like the light of the dark 
gray eyes; and basking luxuriously 
beneath their summer splendour, 
he asked no farther bliss. His em- 
press condescended to love him 
too, in her own imperial way, and 
yet with an amount of truth and 
fervour that few would have be- 
lieved could emanate from the 
breast of the proud and beautiful 
statue, that had never shown signs 
of warmth or relenting towards the 
scores of slaves in her train. What 
wonder, then, that L’Estrange, pic- 
turing to himself that he was a mo- 
dern Pygmalion, devotedly adored 
the being inspired by himself with 
such feeling and passion ? 

‘The path of true love never did 
run smooth,’ was an axiom dis- 
proved in this case; but though 
completely engrossed with the 
state of his own heart, Clement 











yet continued to visit the house in 
the Champs Elysées from time to 
time, although, had his real senti- 
ments been analysed, perchance it 
would have been found that his in- 
terest in his protégée had flagged 
considerably ; that even during 
lengthened absences, which his at- 
tendance on his fiancée unavoid- 
ably occasioned, the very existence 
of the poor little waif was a matter 
of oblivion. But whenever, by a 
strenuous effort, he succeeded in 
passing a flying half-hour with her, 
Fiorella’s welcome should have 
been an ample reward for his self- 
sacrifice—she met him ever with 
a gladness that was as unfeigned 
as it was patent to all. 

Either from an intense dread of 
being sent back to the feared Ma- 
dame le Blanc, or else from an 
earnest desire to please L’Estrange, 
she had implicitly obeyed his be- 
hest to eschew melancholy and 
to don the garb of joy. No tear 
was ever seen to glisten on her 
jetty lashes, and no shadow of a 
shade traversed her brow. Ap- 
parently blithe as the birds that she 
loved so well, she was the one ray 
of sunshine in the great dull man- 
sion, which, with all its grandeur 
and imposing aspect, lacked liveli- 
ness au fond. Petted by Katherine 
Sinclair, whose affections had been 
captured completely by the girl’s 
soft and engaging manner and 
gentle character, Fiorella’s life ap- 
peared as unutterably serene as it 
was blameless. 

To all around she seemed like 
a happy child, free from every 
earthly care; but none who could 
have seen her alone in her own 
room, would have deemed her 
careless or joyous. Kneeling be- 
side the little white-curtained bed, 
with the ivory chaplet and crucifix 
and the old worn Missal clasped 
tightly to her bosom, and with big 
tears streaming down her cheeks, 
she sent up her fervid and innocent 
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prayers to the ‘Blessed Mother of 
God,’ mingling with the name of 
the parents that were dead to her 
that of a living man. 

None knew how each morning 
that dawned brought with ita hope 
that was often fallacious, but which 
flushed her face and lent a bright- 
ness’ to her eyes; but when he, 
whom in her inmost soul she un- 
consciously worshipped with all 
the ardour of a child of the south, 
was beside her, the crimson rose 
paled from her cheek beneath the 
timidity that his presence brought. 
And L’Estrange only saw that Fio- 
rella was happy and contented, and 
that the beauty that had attracted 
his admiration had gained and ri- 
pened into greater loveliness under 
the influence of a good and holy 
home. 

It was the month of November, 
the ‘month of suicides.’ Autumn 
tints were upon the trees, while 
Nature was slowly sighing out her 
regrets at the coming death of the 
old year ; but in the beginning of 
the new, Isabel Mowbray had con- 
sented to be Clement’s wife, and 
with this in prospect, no marvel 
that, with Cupidon’s bandage tight 
over his eyes, he failed entirely to 
perceive aught that was irrelevant 
to the one great event of his life, 
which was to bring him happiness 
ineffable and eternal. 

‘Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalléd play ; 

For some must watch and some must sleep : 

Thus runs the world away!’ 

The daylight was waning fast, 
and the broad avenue that runs 
through the Champs Elys¢es up to 
the Arc de Triomphe was partially 
deserted, giving that fashionable 
guartier of Paris in the semi-dark- 
ness an aspect almost as still and 
as gloomy as that of a petty pro- 
vincial town. 

Unusually restless, Fiorella, like 
an elfin sprite, had fluttered from 
room to room, through bleak cor- 
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ridors, and up and down the huge 
staircase, until her wanderings had 
ended by her settling down in her 
favourite spot—a species ofomnium 
gatherum, in which all the finest 
paintings and rarest statuary, be- 
sides other odjets @art, that Kath- 
erine Sinclair’s taste and money 
had procured, were collected. The 
windows of the room looked on 
to the small square court that lay 
in front of the mansion, and Fio- 
rella, coiling herself up in an East- 
ern fashion, as was her wont, in 
one of the cushioned recesses, 
looked out dreamily and sadly on 
the marvellously-dreary prospect. 

Clement had not approached the 
place for a very much longer period 
than he had ever allowed to elapse 
before, and the poor girl’s heart 
swelled high within her at the 
thought that eitherhe was ill, or else 
that he had forgotten her. A feel- 
ing of utter loneliness was in her 
breast, and, worse than all, she was 
unable to give vent to her fears 
and anxieties, restrained by some 
impulse more powerful than her- 
self from making a confidante of 
Miss Sinclair. 

A door opened quietly, but, fan- 
cying it was one of the lackeys, 
Fiorella never turned her head, 
until of a sudden a hand touched 
her shoulder gently, and starting 
round in dismay and surprise, she 
found L’Estrange beside her, look- 
ing down upon her with a bright 
smile on his lips. 

He was not ill, he looked so 
happy, and he had zo? forgotten 
her after all, were the thoughts 
that passed rapidly through her 
mind. 

‘O, monsieur,’ she cried joy- 
ously, oblivious of her habitual 
quietude and sedateness in the 
pleasure and astonishment of be- 
holding that beloved face again, 
‘you have come at last; thank 
Heaven for that! I began to be 
afraid that some harm had hap- 
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pened to you, that I should never, 
never see you more I 

And there was a big falter in 
her voice as she uttered the last 
words ; but, excited and happy like 
a child, she did not allow him time 
to answer before she continued, 

‘But you are come, and I shall 
forget all that I have suffered ! and 
she pressed a fervent kiss upon his 
hand. 

L’Estrange visibly started as he 
felt the contact of those soft warm 
lips. It was the second time he 
had felt it. 

The first time, in the twilight 
and amidst the loneliness of the 
Parc de Monceaux, with a tender 
pity in his heart for the unfortu- 
nate waif, and with no other wo- 
man’s image stirring the depths of 
his soul, he had experienced no- 
thing but kindliness at that soft 
kiss, accepting it as an innocent 
tribute of gratitude for his help; 
but now it appeared to him as 
though that caress was an infringe- 
ment of loyalty to his betrothed, 
and he shrank from it involuntarily. 

Fiorella’s glance, sharpened by 
affection, noted a cold look steal 
over his features as he drew him- 
self away from her; and thinking 
that the exhibition of her feelings 
had degraded her for ever in his 
opinion, and angered him beyond 
forgiveness, she crept away to the 
far end of the large saloon, and 
casting herself down on the floor, 
gave way to an abandonment of 
grief that shook her slight frame 
with its vehemence. 

Clement, with the sound of those 
heartbreaking sobs in his ear, for- 
got all his notions of reserve. In 
a moment he was kneeling by the 
girl’s side, murmuring softly, 

‘Fiorella, dear Fiorella ! 

As the expression of endearment 
fell from his lips, she glanced up 
through the storm of wild passion- 
ate tears with a world of eloquence 
in her eyes. 
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L’Estrange saw the mistake that 
he had made at once. A light was 
breaking upon him fast, and he 
knew now that, in lieu of having 
been the cause of gladdening the 
child’s life, he had unwittingly be- 
come the instrument of inflicting 
upon her the bitterest woe. 

‘Fiorella, little one, I never 
meant to wound or anger you,’ he 
said kindly. 

*You could not ager me, mon- 
sieur. I feared that I had offended 
you. I forgot, in the great joy of 
seeing you again after so long a 
time, that I am too lowly and un- 
fortunate to dare to touch your 
hand !’ 

And a warm blush dyed her 
face up to her very temples, as she 
remembered the gesture with which 
he had withdrawn his palm. 

L’Estrange hesitated for an in- 
stant as to what he should reply ; 
then he made up his mind that it 
was better to tell her all the truth. 
Another time he would have a- 
vowed his approaching marriage 
to her with all the frankness and 
bravery imaginable ; but since the 
ebullition of feeling that had just 
been displayed for the first time, 
his courage sank a little, and he 
shrank from making his confes- 
sion. 

‘Fiorella, if I drew away my 
hand from you, it was not because 
I think you “lowly.” You are an 
angel of purity and goodness, little 
one, and no weman can desire to 
be “greater” than that. Destiny 
may have placed you in an unfor- 
tunate position, but nothing but 
your own actions could ever debase 
you in my eyes. There is a reason 
for what I did, Fiorella, and I will 
tell you what it is—this hand of 
mine belongs to some one else !’ 

Fiorella started to her feet, and 
faced him with dilated startled eyes 
and a face that turned of an ashen 
hue. 

‘To some one else?’ she repeat- 
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ed slowly, in a voice that was 
scarcely above a whisper. 

Young, for she had barely reach- 
ed womanhood, and ignorant of 
the world, the strong instinct of 
love, omnipotent even in wild ani- 
mals, suggested to her at once the 
meaning of his assertion. 

‘Yes, to some one else, who will 
be my wife in the beginning of the 
new year. O, Fiorella, on the 
merry jour de /’an what a precious 
gift will be mine !’ 

His words were a deathstroke to 
the child of the south, who had 
loved naught but the sun and the 
flowers and the murmuring west 
wind before she looked upon Cle- 
ment L’Estrange. 

As she listened to him, Fiorella’s 
heart gave a great leap, and her 
lips grew colourless and trembling. 
It seemed to her in that moment 
as if the light of the glorious sun 
had set for ever, that the bloom 
and fragrance of the flowers had 
died away from the earth; but Cle- 
ment, with the thought of Isabel 
Mowbray uppermost, spoke on, 
néver heeding that each syllable 
was a sharp stab in the girl’s white 
breast. 

‘And I love her, Fiorella—ay, 
love her, with a steadfast enduring 
love surpassing any that man has 
felt before! To me she is best 
and beautiful of all the world! O, 
Fiorella, you are better than I am, 
give me your earnest prayers that 
the dream of my life may be ac- 
complished, that she whom I wor- 
ship will soon be my own for 
ever!’ 

The child fell on her knees. Cle- 
ment fancied that, good and obe- 
dient to his smallest will, she was 
already praying for his welfare and 
happiness. Her dark eyes uplift- 
ed bore a rapt expression, and her 
lips were parted slightly asunder ; 
but in another moment a shriek 
burst from them, and, stricken 
down like a blighted lily, the waif 
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lay cold and senseless on the 
ground. 


Paris arrayed in winter's garb 
was Paris still. No other capital 
in the world could compete with 
it in life and liveliness, even though 
frost hung pendent like diamonds 
to each leafless bough, and the sun- 
beams fell pale and powerless upon 
the earth. 

Paris, covered with a winding- 
sheet of snow, would still have 
borne a merry aspect to all those 
whose hearts and homes were free 
from care. But to Fiorella, who 
loved so dearly the blueness of the 
summer’s sky, the fragrant bloom 
of roses, the carolling of the glad- 
some birds, the wintry blast ap- 
parently brought death. Four weeks 
had passed since the evening when 
the tidings of Clement’s approach- 
ing marriage had fallen on her ears 
like a thunderbolt. 

She had never understood the 
feelings of her own heart, or even 
questioned them. The thought 
that she loved L’Estrange had never 
entered her mind ; unconsciously 
she had drifted into passion, and 
yielded up her whole soul to him, 
until without him she could not 
live. She had never dreamed of 
him as a lover. Crude and wild, 
her nature possessed the unselfish 
devotion and the unerring fidelity 
that characterise the savage. It 
was quite enough for her to sit by 
his side, to gaze upon his face, to 
listen to every tone of his voice ; 
and now and then, when he called 
her ‘ Poverina’ in the kindly accents 
that she knew so well, and when 
he clasped her hand in friendly 
greeting, she felt that she wanted 
nothing more. Willingly she would 
have been his slave, infinitely blest 
by the reward of her master’s smile. 
The hope of L’Estrange ever be- 
longing to her was one that her 
extreme humility of spirit would 
never have admitted ; but the bit- 
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ter knowledge that he would ere 
long belong to another, that an 
eternal barrier would be raised be- 
tween her and him, drove the blood 
from her heart, and paled her cheek 
with the ashen pallor of death. Yet 
she never murmured ; so quiet and 
so gentle, for Ae had bidden her be 
so ; she even forced back the tears 
to their burning source, to do his 
behest to the very letter. And 
when L’Estrange came, she met 
him with the same soft smile hover- 
ing on her lip, while she covertly bit 
it hard to restrain it from trembling. 
Only a child, yet she was as brave 
as a true woman in concealing the 
sorrow that sapped at her life. 

And Clement, whose feelings 
had been a mixture of pity and re- 
morse since the night of his confes- 
sion, looked in surprise at the 
calmness she displayed, and began 
to fancy that it was only the wintry 
wind, after all, that was blowing the 
daughter of sunny climes so quickly 
to her grave. 

Several days had glided by with- 
out awarding him a release from 
his manifold devoirs, both as a 
diplomat and a lover, when a 
short missive was put in his hand, 
just as he was hurriedly finishing 
his toilette for a great political feast 
at the embassy to which he was at- 
tached. 


‘Come to us quickly, Clement, 
for heaven’s sake. I believe the 
poor child Fiorella is dying. She 
has only spoken once to-day, and 
it was to ask for you.—K. S.’ 


L’Estrange waited for nothing 
more, but snatching his hat, he 
rushed into the crowded street. It 
was New-year’s eve, and as he 
walked along, his eyes glanced 
carelessly at the gay shops, filled 
with all manner of superb </rennes, 
that glittered in the gaslight. 

‘Ding, dong! ding, dong!’ faint, 
but solemn and slow, it fell upon 
the air. He stopped for a minute 








to listen, with a strange dread upon 
him, as though it were a requiem 
for the poor Fiorella. But it was 
only the plaintive bell of the church 
of La Madeleine sounding for the 
Angelus. 

He met Katherine Sinclair on 
the threshold, and one look at her 
countenance told him that there 
had been no exaggeration in her 
note. 

It was true. The poor little 
waif was dying—dying quietly but 
fast, out of the bright world into 
the shadows.  — 

L’Estrange stepped softly up the 
stone staircase, with a pallid cheek 
and a fast-throbbing heart. The 
snowy curtains of the little bed 
were drawn widely asunder, and 
upon the white pillow lay a face 
that was far whiter still. 

Fiorella’s long hair hung dishev- 
elled over her shoulders, and the 
fire of her eyes was quenched in 
an infinite languor, while on her 
brow the seal of death was unmis- 
takably set. Yet when her languid 
eyes caught sight of Clement’s form, 
a sparkling light lit up her thin 
features, and she tried to hold out 
her hand towards him, but it fell 
weakly down upon the coverlid. 

L’Estrange bent over her, and it 
was no shame to his manhood that 
genuine emotion blinded his vision 
for a while. 

‘Fiorella, Poverina! are you 
really so ill?’ was all he could say, 
in low and choking tones. 

‘No, monsieur, I am not ill, for 
I feel no pain,’ she answered in an 
unsteady voice, so faint that he was 
forced to bend down lower to catch 
the words she uttered. ‘I am 
even better than I have been for a 
long, long while, for there was a 
dull and heavy weight on my 
heart, that has gone away. It only 
seems now as if some one I can- 
not see is taking my life away, and 
I have no strength to hold it fast. 
But never mind about me, mon- 
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sieur ; tell me if you are well and 
happy ; for to-morrow is the bless- 
ed jour de 7’an, and she whom you 
love so much will soon be your 
wife. Ah, monsieur! she cried 
out, as if a sudden spasm had hurt 
her, and she pressed down her hand 
on her bosom to stop its heaving. 

*O, my child, try and get better, 
that you too may have many glad 
new years. And, Fiorella, little 
one, believe that my happiness 
would be far greater if you were by 
to witness it.’ 

‘ Never, monsieur ; I shall never 
do that. Before your marriage- 
day, the desolate Fiorella will be 
lying in her dark and narrow grave.’ 

Clement shivered as the memory 
of his dream came to him. He 
knew that it was his work, after all, 
that was sending the child to her 
tomb. 

‘I shall not see many suns arise 
upon the beautiful earth, monsieur, 
but I do not grieve. For a long, 
long while the light of the sun and 
the moon has grown dimmer to 
me, the scent of the flowers more 
faint, the song of the birds more 
sad, I shall die quite happy, mon- 
sieur, for I know that you will soon 
have all you care for in the world 
close to your side,’ she faltered, 
trying to look up brightly in his 
face. 

The mighty love in her breast 
was patent now to his eyes. This 
poor little waif in her dying hour 
forgetting herself in him, utterly 
unmanned him. He sobbed aloud. 

Fiorella stretched out her fra- 
gile hand, and gently touched his 
arm. 

‘Do not sorrow for me, mon- 
sieur ; it makes it less easy for me 
to die. You have ever been good 
and kind, you will promise now 
what I ask? Do not let them take 
me to Pére la Chaise, with the aw- 
ful dead all around me,’ she pleaded 
piteously—and again that terrible 
vision rose up vividly before him ; 
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‘ but lay me in a quiet spot, where 
in the solemn darkness of eternal 
night perchance the sweet west 
wind may murmur softly above me, 
and the holy stars peep pityingly 
down on the lonely home of the 
poor Fiorella; and, monsieur, the 
chaplet and crucifix that were once 
round my mother’s neck, let them 
rest upon my breast, and the Missal 
by their side.’ 

‘Ding, dong! ding, dong! ding, 
dong! It was the merry peal of 
all the church-bells in Paris usher- 
ing in the new year. 

‘ Hush !’ Fiorella whispered, as 
she listened intently to the chimes 
for a moment or so. ‘It is the 
happy jour de /’an, monsieur, and 
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I have no é¢renne to give you, only 
my old guitar. Will you keep it 
always for Fiorella’s sake ?” 

‘Yes, Poverina, for ever and 
ever. And you, what gift can I 
offer you?” 

She started up from her pillow, 
while for an instant a deep red 
glow overspread her sunken cheek, 
and a passionate gleam of light 
shone out of her eyes. 

‘ Kiss me, monsieur ; just once, 
just once !’ 

L’Estrange stooped and pressed 
his lips to hers. Even Isabel Mow- 
bray would have pardoned that 
embrace. When he raised his 
head, Fiorella’s spirit had left the 
earth. 





BY THE MILL. 





A Few short hours, a few short hours, 
The noisy wheel goes round ; 

A few short hours, a little while, 
And hushed is every sound. 


Yon stream that flows so swiftly by, 
So swift by lawn and lea, 

Shall still flow on when you and I 
Have long since ceased to be. 


A few short hours, a few short hours, 
We wander by the mill ; 

A few short hours, a little while, 
And all is hushed and still. 


The ivy wreaths that upward creep 
Shall clasp yon stalwart tree, 

While scarce in memory men shall keep 
A thought of you or me. 


Then let us wander while we may, 
The noisy wheel goes round ; 
And strangers, where we roam to-day, 

To-morrow shall be found. 





ENGLISH BRIGANDS. 


——.———— 


‘AH, very jolly, and all that, no 
doubt; but how about the brig- 
ands?’ said my friend and fellow- 
tenant of a humble set of cham- 
bers in Pump-court, Tom Harvey, 
as I finished a glowing account of 
a tour in the Caijabrian mountains, 
from which I had just returned. 

‘ Brigands, my dear fellow!’ re- 
plied I, in a voice of scorn; ‘I 
never saw as much as the shadow 
of one the whole time, and am 
fully convinced that their existence 
is a mere fiction, an invention for 
the benefit of romantic travellers ; 
and if it comes to that, mon cher 
ami, we need not go as far as Italy 
for a sight of brigands.’ 

Harvey looked uncomfortable, 
and involuntarily glanced at his 
special-constable’s staff (we live in 
Fenian times, and gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court are good men, 
and true and honest loyal subjects), 
which hung above the mantelpiece. 

‘Ah,’ said I, interpreting his 
look, ‘unfortunately that weapon 
is of no avail against the brigands 
I refer to; that is an instrument 
used in vindication of the outraged 
majesty of the law, but these brig- 
ands follow legal occupations, and 
rob by act of parliament.’ 

‘What have you got into your 
crotchety head now?’ said ‘Tom, 
opening his blue eyes with aston- 
ishment. ‘ What a beggar you are 
for allegories !’ 

‘ Here, amico mio, said I, ‘take 
your pipe, and while we smoke the 
calumet of peace, I'll open your 
innocent eyes a little to the dan- 
gers which surround you.’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said Tom, stretch- 
ing himself lazily in his arm-chair, 


and resigning himself to that sweet- 
est of earthly sweets, a comfortable 
pipe. 

‘It is true, I began, after hav- 
ing got my meerschaum into work- 
ing order, ‘that the days of high- 
waymen are past. Claude Duval, 
Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin, and 
their worthy colleagues are heroes 
of a time that is gone; fat Jack, 
were the gallant old knight still in 
the land of sack and sugar, would 
find no purses to be taken on 
Gadshill. ous avons changé tout 
cela ; but, nevertheless, this coun- 
try of ours, this favoured isle, this 
little spot of earth, is the haunt of 
an innumerable tribe of brigands, 
crafty as Jack Sheppard, bold as 
Il Porporato, greedy as corpulent 
Sir John, from whom none of us 
are safe.’ 

‘Bosh!’ murmured Tom, in a 
dreamy state of dolce far niente. 

‘My friend,’ said I, ‘your ex- 
clamation is not polite; but let 
that pass. I have noticed, Tom, 
noticed with regret, that you hold 
unorthodox opinions on many vital 
subjects: you prefer Longfellow to 
Tennyson—a frightful exhibition 
of bad taste ; you drink Liebfrau- 
milch in preference to Hochheimer ; 
and you have even been heard to 
express a belief that Colchester 
oysters are equal to those of Os- 
tend. After such heterodox asser- 
tions, your observations may fre- 
quently be looked upon as worth- 
less ; your incredulous exclamation 
is, therefore, valueless with respect 
to the subject under discussion. 

‘Suppose,’ I proceeded, having 
rested myself after this short pre- 
amble, ‘that you are —well, say 
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something in the City, or a barrister 
in good practice’ (Harvey, who 
was still briefless, winced at this), 
‘and that you live in a western sub- 
urb. You leave home between 
nine and ten in the morning, bound 
“eastward ho,” having previously 
been victimised by that soft smil- 
ing brigand the family baker, who 
supplies you with fancy bread— 
which romantic term indicates that 
each loaf costs a fancy price, and 
weighs about half as much as it 
should do—and that still greater 
scoundrel your butcher, who 
charges you threepence per pound 
over market-price, and makes cent 
per cent upon your morning cut- 
let. Having reached the crossing 
which connects your street with the 
main thoroughfare, you take up 
your stand to wait for the next 
*bus, or for a coming hansom, and 
undergo a most persistent attack 
from that juvenile but indefatigable 
brigand the crossing-sweeper, who 
pursues you relentlessly till you 
escape from his clutches by trust- 
ing yourself to the tender mercies 
of that scarcely less formidable 
brigand, an omnibus-conductor or 
a London cabman. Having pur- 
chased your freedom from these 
licensed highwaymen—not with- 
out having had to repulse several 
determined attacks from a numer- 
ous band of newspaper-boys, who 
deafen you with that conglomer- 
ated and discordant cry, which so 
puzzles the intelligent foreigner, 
“ Fun - Daily - Telegraph - Times - 
Standard - and - Daily - News /” — 
you endeavour to fight your way 
through that ferocious band of 
brigands, who at the very door of 
your office, or at the entrance of 
the court of justice to which you 
are bound, and under the very eyes 
of the blue-coated myrmidons of 
the law, make a last daring descent 
upon you with horrible yells of 
‘Clean yer boots, sir; polish ’em 
up, sir—I won't be a minute, yer 
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honour,” till, having run the matu- 
tinal gauntlet in this manner, you 
hide your diminished head under 
your own portal. But your annoy- 
ance is not over for the day. Should 
you wish to lunch, you sally forth 
in the middle of the day to one of 
the numerous dining-rooms which 
are scattered over the City and 
central London, and manage to 
make yourself bilious with heavy 
stout or fiery sherry, to spoil your 
digestion by a burnt chop or half- 
raw steak,—all this to swell the 
weighty coffers of mine host. Nor 
is this the only persecution you 
have to undergo for the luxury of 
taking your ease at your inn ; for 
as you are about to leave the close- 
smelling apartment, and pass the 
huge array of game and poultry 
in the outer window, you are 
stopped by that grinning Mephis- 
topheles, the head waiter, and 
doomed to that unjustifiable, im- 
pudent, and truly British tax, fee- 
ing the waiter, or, in other words, 
paying the wages of a set of ras- 
cals, from whom you can obtain 
nothing except impudence and in- 
attention. You leave the dining- 
room in disgust, and you no sooner 
find yourself in the street than an 
old woman thrusts a box of matches 
into your face, accompanying the 
unpleasant action by a whining 
demand for relief; and curses you 
in a sound Irish brogue, as you 
pass on without heeding her. You 
turn into a by-street, and find your- 
self ¢éte-a-téte with the spirited pro- 
prietor of a barrel-organ, who grins 
hideously when he sees you; or 
you stumble up against the poor 
operative from Lancashire, who is 
soliciting assistance from his Chris- 
tian friends in a strong cockney 
accent. You fly from this inter- 
esting specimen of the British work- 
man, only to find yourself in the 
middle of a crowd of brigands, with 
blackened faces and cotton striped 
garments, who make the day hide- 
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ous with idiotic songs and mania- 
cal “walks round.” From these 
you rush homewards, being deaf- 
ened on your way by the discord- 
ant notes of a German band; and 
on arriving at your office, you re- 
ceive the cheering information from 
your clerk that the man has called 
for the water-rate, or that the cur- 
ate of St. Thomas Didymus and 
Martha Powell has left his card, 
and will be glad of a subscription 
to his fund for supplying deserving 
old women with green-cotton um- 
brellas, or furnishing the Rattle- 
snake Indians with warming-pans. 
Thus the whole day through is the 
unfortunate City-man the victim 
of countless shoals of brigands, 
against whom all law is powerless. 

‘ Again, take the case of the com- 
mercial traveller, or any one who 
travels much, and is not over-bur- 
dened by the balance at his bank- 
er’s. The commercial gent, as he 
delights to call himself, starts, we 
will say, from one of the metro- 
politan termini on a professional 
trip. Having satisfied cabby, by 
giving him about double his fare, 
he resigns himself to that chief 
of English brigands, the railway- 
porter, and ingratiates himself into 
the good graces of that official by 
the silver medium of a sixpence ; 
and then, remembering that a nip 
of brandy may prove beneficial, he 
presents himself before that car of 
Juggernaut, therailway refreshment- 
bar, where he is served by a young 
lady, with dyed hair and false chig- 
non, with a teaspoonful of very 
indifferent liquor, for which he dis- 
burses the moderate sum of six- 
pence. Being too cunning to in- 
vest in the high-priced books ex- 
posed for sale at the stall, he 
gets clear of the station, and with 
the exception of undergoing every 
discomfort and _ inconvenience 
which those arch brigands, the 
railway directors, can devise for 
him, arrives safely at his destina- 
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tion. There, his life and pocket 
are endangered, the moment he 
sets foot on the platform, by the 
onslaught of the various repre- 
sentatives of the rival inns, who 
pour forth, in the most voluble 
manner, their descriptions of the 
respective excellences of the Red 
Lion, the Bull, and the King’s 
Arms, perfectly heedless of his as- 
surances that he has long since de- 
termined to patronise the Crown. 
‘It would be needless to follow 
our traveller through his endless 
misfortunes at that far-famed hos- 
telry: to relate how he break- 
fasted off black coffee and lumpy 
fat bacon; how he washed down 
the ill-cooked boiled beef and tur- 
nips and “et-ceteras,” facetiously 
called dinner, with sherry of the 
hottest and claret of the sourest, 
at prices of the highest ; how the 
inferior composites which figured 
in his bedroom were entered in the 
bill, “‘ Wax candles, 2s. 6d. ;” how 
the half-pint of logwood and alco- 
hol, which graced the mahogany 
after dinner, was put down as “half 
a pint of the best old crusted port, 
3s. ;” how very small and weak 
were the sixpennyworths of brandy ; 
how unsmokable the sixpenny 
cigars; how stuffy and dirty the 
bedrooms ; how close and uncom- 
fortable the commercial room ; how 
the boots appeared for the first 
time at his departure; and how 
the chambermaid entreated not to 
be forgotten: for are not all these 
things chronicled elsewhere? 
‘Who that has ever travelled in 
this country, but knows full well 
what the poor traveller has to un- 
dergo, and how numerous are the 
ills that flesh is heir to, especially 
when that flesh is of a migratory 
disposition? Who has not found 
that the fashionable and charm- 
ingly-situated lodgings, with a view 
of the sea, are up a back-street, 
very dirty and uncomfortable, and 
excessively dear; that at the ho- 
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tels where the charges for board 
are so reasonable, all sorts of little 
extras find their way into the bills, 
and that there is no wine on the 
carte under five shillings a bottle ; 
how every one wants a tip for doing 
nothing, and is never satisfied when 
he gets it ; how you are bothered, 
and pestered, and swindled, and 
rogued on every side—by the 
portly host and his buxom help- 
mate, by the obsequious waiter and 
the smiling chambermaid, and by 
the host of other land sharks by 
whom you are beset at every stage 
ofyourjourney? Who, I say, does 
not know all this? and yet—’ 

* O, that will do, old fellow ; the 
rest to be continued in our next, 
you know,’ interrupted Tom, rising 
and stretching himself. (I don’t 
believe the rascal had heard a word 
I had said.) ‘Come along, and 
have a game at pool.’ 

On my refusing this invitation, 
my solitary auditor took his depar- 
ture, and I was left alone to cogi- 
tate on the subject upon which I 
had been wasting my breath ; and 
if, dear reader, you have sympa- 
thised with the remarks addressed 
to the imperturbable Tom, I will 
unfold to you the result of that co- 
gitation. 

A most ruthless set of brigands 
are those unscrupulous and highly 
imaginative creatures who advertise 
in the daily papers; I mean, of 
course, those whose advertisements 
are false or exaggerated. Who has 
not fallen a prey to the machina- 
tions of these arch-tempters ? Who 
has not regretted having entered 
into correspondence with the gen- 
tleman who wants only the small 
sum of 300/. in order to bring out 
an invention which will infallibly 
make the fortune of himself and 
any one who will advance the 
money? Who has not found out 
his mistake in applying to Mr. 
Isaac Solomons, whose ‘friend in 
the City’ will advance any amount 
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on good security on the most mo- 
derate terms? Has not the unfor- 
tunate clerk, who has determined 
to take his young family to the 
seaside for his fortnight’s holiday, 
discovered that ‘the delightful, 
healthy, beautifully-situated, fash- 
ionable, and extremely cheap wa- 
tering-place on the Welsh coast, 
commanding charming views of the 
Irish Sea, and in the immediate 
vicinity of numerous _historically- 
celebrated and naturally beautiful 
scenes,’ is a wretched, unfinished, 
straggling village, almost buried in 
sand, and situated on an inlet of 
the sea, which is left high and dry 
during the major portion of the 
four-and-twenty hours, without a 
beautiful or interesting object with- 
in a circumference of ten good 
miles, and possessing a population 
of the most rascally, dirty, thieving 
lodging-house keepers and small 
shopkeepers that even a Welsh 
watering-place can boast of? This 
latter is a frequent and not over- 
drawn case, and is not far short of 
the infamous swindle—the Ameri- 
cans would, perhaps, use a milder 
term—practised upon poor Martin 
Chuzzlewit with regard to the re- 
nowned city of Eden ; and even if 
the unfortunate and far from 
wealthy paterfamilias finds that the 
main object which he has had in 
view, that of bringing back the 
roses to the pallid little cheeks of 
his loved ones, has been attained, 
he finds that the much-vaunted 
cheapness which has enticed him 
so far from home is—if, indeed, 
cheapnessit can be called—strongly 
associated with the proverbial nas- 
tiness. 

Even in the pursuit of our plea- 
sures we are the victims of brigand- 
age. 

To illustrate this, let us only fol- 
low a visitor on his way toa metro- 
politan theatre. He starts from 
home in a cab, and of course makes 
up his mind to that national birth- 
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right, being cheated by the cab- 
man. He enters the theatre, and 
is assailed by brigands who demand 
his coat, umbrella, and other por- 
tions of his attire, to be delivered 
up, on payment of a ransom, at 
the termination of the performance ; 
he takes his ticket, and submits 
himself to the tender mercy of the 
smiling boxkeeper, who requires a 
fee for showing him to his place, 
and a fee for handing him a per- 
fumed programme of the perform- 
ance. Then the ices or other re- 
freshments which he consumes 
between the acts are charged for 
at an enormous rate; and, last 
though not least, as he issues from 
the theatre he is surrounded by a 
perfect army of linkmen, cab-touts, 
and others of the genus ‘loafer,’ 
who, ruthless brigands as they are, 
insist upon calling him a cab, or 
fetching him his brougham, heed- 
less of all assurances that he does 
not want their assistance, until 
bought off by the usual ransom. 
Managers, it is true, are now be- 
ginning to find it necessary to put 
down many of the extortions and 
annoyances which fall to the lot of 
the metropolitan playgoer, and the 
hearty thanks of the public are due 
to the pioneers of this reform. But 
it is actually necessary, in putting 
down all abuses of this nature, that 
the public should not only applaud 
but actively codperate with the 
management ; and this can only be 
done by refusing, or at least not ten- 
dering, the usual gratuities to the 
employés. If they lend their indis- 
pensable aid, the object will soon 
be attained, and other managers 
will, no doubt, follow the good ex- 
ample set them by their more en- 
ergetic colleagues. 

Another species of brigandage, 
closely akin to that just mentioned, 
is the obnoxious, yet almost uni- 
versal, habit of feeing the servants 
in private houses. In a_ small 
household, where only one or two 
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servants are kept, a visitor who 
has made a somewhat lengthy stay 
may feel called upon to make a 
present to the domestic, who has 
had extra trouble thrust upon her 
by his or her visit; but that any 
one on a visit to a gentleman’s 
house, where a large retinue is 
kept, should be obliged to give 
gratuities to a number of well-fed 
well-cared-for menials, whose la- 
bours are a mere joke, and whose 
services are not in the least more 
called into requisition on account 
of the presence of visitors (the 
same amount of state being daily 
kept up in the household), is a 
scandalous and disgraceful state of 
affairs. Many are the poor rela- 
tions who are kept from visiting 
their more opulent relatives, and 
thus, perhaps, ingratiating them- 
selves with a wealthy kinsman 
and bettering their worldly position, 
by the conviction that they are un- 
able to pay the inevitable tax of 
feeing the servants. ‘The custom, 
now adopted in many families, of 
prohibiting the servants from ac- 
cepting gratuities, and of request- 
ing the visitors to abstain from 
tendering them, is one which should 
be extensively followed. 
Tradesmen, as a rule, hold a 
prominent place in the brigand 
ranks. The grocer sands your 
sugar, puts bay-leaves in your tea, 
and chicory in your coffee, without 
a single twinge of conscience ; the 
baker orders an equal quantity of 
alabaster to mix with his flour quite 
as a matter of business ; the jewel- 
ler and the draper ask you the 
most exorbitant prices with the 
blandest of airs ; the wine-merchant 
tempers his goods to the English 
taste ; the publican adulterates his 
beer and spirits ; and the milkman 
looks to the assistance of the cow 
with the iron tail with a persever- 
ance and regularity worthy of a 
better cause. In some trades, in- 
deed, dishonesty is looked upon 














as an actual requisite, and is always 
expected by the public. The green- 
est of greenhorns would disbelieve 
the statement of a horsedealer : 
not a servant girl in the kingdom 
swallows the recommendations of 
a Jew pedlar or a cheap Jack. 

But one of the most tiresome and 
unpleasant taxes levied upon us 
by the brigands of Engiand is that 
which comes at that season when 
we particularly look for peace and 
security from molestation ; at that 
time when holly-berries and the 
sacred bough of the mysterious 
Druids deck the walls of every 
household ; when peace and mirth 
are supposed to reign within, and 
snow and discomfort without; 
when the Yule log crackles, and 
the Christmas pudding smokes. At 
that festive season we would fain 
hope that there is some truth in 
the saying ‘an Englishman’s house 
is his castle.’ But no; the con- 
tinual knocking and ringing, and 
the vehement requests, or rather 
demands, of the butcher's boy, the 
baker’s man, the postman, the lamp- 
lighter, the milkman, the man from 
the gas company, the man from 
the water-works, and a host of 
others, of whose very existence we 
have hitherto been in ignorance, 
burst in upon us as we sit in the 
family circle, or round the festive 
board, and cause the unfortunate 
householder—whose never-too-well- 
filled pocket has been rather se- 
verely attacked by the influx of 
the annual array of bills, and by 
the necessary expenses which the 
season entails—to curse in his 
heart the return of the great reli- 
gious and social festival of his 
native land. 

Not that the custom—a relic, as 
it is, of the olden times when 
Christmas was really a day of fes- 
tivity and universal brotherhood— 
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is, altogether, a bad one. The 
coals and red cloaks to the old 
women, the little creature comforts 
to the old men, the grand old-fash- 
ioned English hospitality, which 
were, and occasionally are still, 
types of ‘merrie Christmas,’ are 
things to be kept up and rigidly 
adhered to; but‘ charity begins at 
home,’ and it is hard that the poor 
householder should be compelled 
to rob himself in order to satisfy 
the demands of persons who have 
no claim upon him, and do not re- 
quire the assistance which they 
crave. 

So much for the English brigand, 
as formidable, in his way, as his 
Italian confrére. 

It is true, indeed, that this social 
robber, this domestic criminal, is 
not only to be found upon British 
soil. He is indigenous to all so- 
called civilised countries, and the 
trinkgeld of the Germans, and the 
pour boire of the French, is as com- 
mon and as objectionable as the 
English ‘ tip.’ But as, both nation- 
ally and individually, we are apt to 
be censorious, it is but fair that we 
should sometimes examine the beam 
which obstructs our own organ of 
vision, with a view to its extrac- 
tion, before we make one of our 
dignified and virtuous attacks upon 
the motes which we perceive in the 
eyes of our continental brethren. 
Let us examine our own failings ; 
by avoiding promiscuous charity 
lessen the number of beggars in our 
streets ; by exerting a little moral 
courage discontinue paying for 
what we have not received: thus 
we may lessen the dishonesty of 
our tradespeople, and eradicate 
some of the abuses upon which 
this paper has touched. We may 
then boast that we have done some- 
thing towards putting down ‘ Eng- 
lish brigands.’ 
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THE HYMN OF CLEANTHES TO ZEUS. 


TITLED with many a name, almighty lord of immortals, 

Zeus, thou crown of creation, whose sway by law is directed, 

Hail! It is right and just for mortals thus to approach thee : 

We are thy offspring. We alone, of thy varied dependents 

Living and moving on earth, are gifted with speech to address thee. 


Wherefore I ever will hymn thee, and alway sing of thy greatness. 
Thee the starry universe, round our planet revolving, 

Ever obeys. Thou tendest its course, and gladly it follows. 

Firm in thy mighty hands, of thy will is the awful vicegerent, 
Piercing and fiery, the ever-living bolt of the thunder ; 

*Neath whose resistless might creation cowers in terror. 

Thus dost thou sway and direct the vital force of existence, 
Working its work mid the greater and lesser lights of the heavens. 
Thus art thou king supreme of realms that know not a limit. 


Never on earth’s wide surface is wrought an action without thee ; 
Never in heaven’s expanse, or far on the measureless ocean, 

Save those deeds which the wicked do in their darkness and blindness. 
Earth’s base things dost thou honour, and make of unloveliest lovely; 
Thus hast thou harmonised all into one, the good and the evil, 

So that eternal Reason extends o’er each its dominion. 

This do men loose from their grasp when they enter on evil devices— 
Hapless men! who feel for the good an impotent longing ; 

Yet they respect not the law of God, nor ever regard it: 

Would they obey but this, their life might be useful and happy ! 


Each on their devious way they go, neglecting the highest : 
Some, in the quest of glory, make existence a battle ; 

Some, in pursuit of gain, strip life of its brightness and beauty ; 
Others stoop to lust, and the transient joysof the body, 
Running their reckless course of thine high laws in defiance. 


Zeus, the giver of all good gifts, who veilest thy presence, 

Lord of the lightning, rescue thou men from their ignorant folly. 
Father, disperse its clouds from their soul, and give them, O give them 
Wisdom and understanding, like that which guideth thy counsels ! 


Thus, if thou honourest them, will they repay thee with honour, 
Ceaselessly hymning thy praise, as mortal man should adore thee. 
Surely no higher boon to men or gods can be given 

Than to adore the reign of thy law for ever and ever ! 
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‘The woman must be buried in silence.’ 





